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Business  Is  Putting  Too  Much  Strain 
On  Advertising,  Store  Expert  Says 

Declares  Curtailment  of  Schedules  Will  Not  Cure  Business  Ills — Wanamaker’s  Now  Increasing  Its 

Advertising — Wiser  Planning  Needed  in  Prosperous  Times 

Business  is  using  advertising,  a  By  JOSEPH  H.  APPEL  ket  place  of  the  world.  .-\iid  advertis- 

fnrre  like  electncitv.  without  tiillv  \\i _ i _ w _ v__i_  .,i . i  ....  ; _ ...... _ .  .i.;_  _ 


“force  like  electricity,  without  fully 
realizing  the  two- fold  nature  of  all  power 
_■  —the  ability  to  deliver  and  the  ability  to 
receive. 

7^  When  business  over-expands,  over-pro- 
i  duces,  beyond  the  willing  capacity  of  the 
consuming  public,  it  is  because  too  little 
thought'  has  been  given  to  the  receiving 
end  of  distribution,  to  the  reaction  that 
always  follows  action.  When  we  have 
under-consumption,  clogged  distribution, 
lagging  business,  unemployment,  and  a 
decrease  in  general  prosperity,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  reaction  does  not  equal  action. 

America’s  enthusiasm  often  clouds  its 
perception  and  warps  its  judgment,  mak¬ 
ing  business  heedless  of  data  and  trends 
that  warn  of  too  much  speed.  We  must 
keep  on  breaking  records.  We  must  out¬ 
do  anything  that  has  been  done  before. 
We  see  no  saturation  point  in  a  country 
wth  so  much  potential  wealth.  If  normal 
demand  doesn’t  create  enough  business, 
then  business  with  advertising  must 
create  the  demand.  Produce  more  and 
:  advertise  more,  and  all  will  be  well. 
.  Don’t  bother  about  buying  power — the 
:  money  will  probably  come  from  increased 
wages  and  income.  Step  on  the  gas. 
Keep  going,  faster  and  faster,  no  matter 
;  where  we  go,  or  how  we’re  going  to  get 
■  back.  This  is  progress.  It  raises  our 
standards  of  living.  This  is  free 
America,  we  say,  not  a  back-woods  is¬ 
land  of  savages  without  wants,  needs, 
desires  or  ambition. 

And  so  business  rushes  along,  each 
branch  or  individual  thinking  mainly  of 
itself,  forgetting  that  all  industries  are 
interdenendent.  careless  of  the  reaction 
that  follows  action — until  there  comes  an 
I  obstruction,  a  slowing-up  of  general  buy- 
mg,  because  the  receptive  power  does  not 
hilly  respond. 

Business  is  putting  too  much  strain  on 
advertising. 

Advertising  does  not  cure  business  ills. 
But  when  business  is  sound,  advertising 
has  immense  power  to  expand  it  for  the 
j  good  of  all  the  people. 

\V  hen  business  and  advertising  are 
helpful  to  the  consumer  thev  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  will  and  create  volume 
equal  to  consumer  capacity,  which  is  the 
i  utmost  limit  to  volume. 

Both  business  and  advertising  must 
give  thought  in  advance,  to  consumer  rc- 
i;  action. 

Indus^-ies  must  give  thought  to  the 
fights  of  others,  instead  of  each  for  it- 
self.  They  must  have  consideration  for 
the  welfare  of  business  in  general,  which 
means  the  welfare  of  all  the  people, 
whether  engaged  in  business  or  in  the 
P'’”'fss'onal  and  social  activities  of  life. 

Business  prospers  with  expansion  only 
when  it  adjusts  action  with  reaction,  pro¬ 
duction  with  consumption,  and  distributes 
Wealth  as  well  as  commodities,  to  create 
Isfger  buying  power. 

yes,  advertising  is  a  force  like  elec- 
i  .ficity.  Used  properly  by  sound  business 
j  |t  will  keep  both  money  and  merchandise 

1  '**  •ftotion,  so  that  all  the  people  may 

Used  selfishly  for  the  profit  of 
ne  few|  instead  of  the  many,  advertising 
i  ***  flcstruction. 

I  When  advertising  overloads  the  bat- 
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tery  of  consumption  beyond  its  reaction  anqiles  of  over-production  and  its  results, 
in  buying  powtj,  it  must  blow  out  the  \'acancies  and  lowered  rentals  in  both 
safety  fuses  of  business,  if  there  are  business  and  residence  leasings  are  ex- 
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any,  or  blow  up  the  channel  between 
pr(  duction,and  distribution. 

To  say  that  business  is  suffering  to¬ 
day  from  under-consumption  is  placing 
the  effect  liefore  the  cause.  The  real 
cause  of  the  depression  is  over-expansion 
— over-prcKluction,  over-building,  over¬ 
extension  of  markets,  over-planning — 
with  inaccurate  data  or  ever-enthusiastic 
judgment  of  probable  consumer  response. 

I'nsold  stocks  of  automobiles,  new  and 
used,  with  reduction  in  prices  and  out¬ 
put  :  sacrificed  or  unmarkete<l  radio 
equipment ;  failures  and  curtailment  in 
the  piano  industry — are  familiar  ex¬ 


amples  of  over-building.  Unemployment, 
slowed-down  factories,  day-to-day  buying 
on  the  part  of  stores  and  lagging  retail 
business  are  examples  of  over-extension 
of  markets  and  over-calculation  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  With  the  result  that  all 
business,  generally  speaking,  is  adversely 
affected.  The  stock-market  crash  was 
not  the  cau.se  but  the  result  of  a  slowing 
up  of  trade  that  always  follows  over-ex¬ 
pansion. 

This  over-expansion  began  with  the 
unprecedented  war-time  activities  in  in¬ 
dustry,  continued  with  the  post-war  en¬ 
thusiasm  when  America  became  the  mar¬ 


ket  place  of  the  world.  .And  advertis¬ 
ing  played  an  important  part  in  this  over¬ 
expansion  which  has  now  led  to  what  we 
call  depression,  but  which  in  reality  can 
be  so  termed  only  in  comparison  with 
the  unnatural  expansion.  We  tried  to  go 
t(K)  fast.  We  attempted  to  grow  too 
quickly.  Consumption  made  a  brave  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  jKice,  but  it  broke  down  un¬ 
der  the  strain.  Salesmanship  and  ad¬ 
vertising  did  their  best,  but  they  were 
asked  to  do  too  much. 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  busi¬ 
ness  demands  too  much  of  advertising. 

.Advertising  is  the  millioi.-tonguetl 
salesman.  Advertising  does  create  new 
desires.  It  does  raise  our  standards  of 
living.  It  holds  wages  high,  maintains 
employment,  stabilizes  business — until 
over-expansion  and  over-production 
crowd  it  beyond  consumer-capacity.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  vehicle  of  distribution,  a 
power  to  extend  markets,  but  it  can  only 
function  efficiently  when  business,  it¬ 
self,  plans  safely  and  wisely  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  these  markets.  The  plan¬ 
ning  is  a  function  of  business  not  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  or  at  least  of  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  To  saddle  the  burden  of  distri¬ 
bution  on  advertising  alone  places  on  it 
a  strain  beyond  its  proper  function. 

My  argument  is  not  to  curtail  advertis¬ 
ing  in  times  of  depression,  and  the  Wana¬ 
maker  stores  are  now  extending  rather 
than  curtailing  their  advertising,  but  to 
counsel  against  over-advertising  which 
means  over-expansion  in  times  of  pros¬ 
perity.  I  advocate  wiser  planning,  with 
more  data  and  proper  recognition  of  the 
possibilities  of  markets  before  extended 
advertising  campaigns  are  put  into  work. 
.A  recognition  that  one  industry  cannot 
over-expand  without  deterrent  effect  on 
other  industries — to  the  eventual  curtail¬ 
ment  of  all  industry,  a  phenomenon 
which  we  are  experiencing  now. 

I  am  strongly  for  all  new  inventions 
and  products  of  science  and  research 
that  lighten  human  burdens  and  bring 
more  happiness  to  all  the  people.  I 
have  advertiserl  all  my  business  life  to 
present  these  new  products  to  the 
people,  urging  them  to  buy  for  their 
own  go<)d.  I  know  that  the  more  people 
buy.  within  their  resources,  and  the  more 
merchandise  and  money  are  kept  in  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  never-ending  circle  uniting 
producer  with  consumer,  the  greater 
will  be  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  But 
I  also  know  that  today  business — and 
all  the  people — arc  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  too-rapid  expansion.  And 
my  (luestion  is:  cannot  expansion  come 
in  more  orderly  form,  without  bringing 
these  periods  of  depression?  Must  we 
always  have  the  peaks  of  prosperity 
and  the  valleys  of  lagging  business? 
Cannot  we  straighten  the  curve  of 
growth  into  an  even  rising  line  that  will 
keep  good  times  with  us  always?  The 
farmer  knows  the  value  of  this.  He 
would  rather  have  even  crops  and  good 
markets  with  fair  prices  every  year 
than  one  up  and  one  down,  the  over¬ 
production  year  always  resulting  in  un¬ 
sold  prfKlucts  or  prices  so  low  that  no 
profit  remains  to  his  hard  labor. 

Or  are  we  still  in  the  ruthless  fight 
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of  the  jungle — each  savage  for  himself, 
without  thought  of  his  neighbor’s  wel- 
fare? 

Industries  are  ruthless  today,  with  lit¬ 
tle  thought  of  others.  Manufacturers 
within  these  industries  and  stores  that 
sell  their  products  are  ruthless.  Yet  we 
are  supposed  to  have  a  social  order  of 
intelligent  human  beings  working  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  all.  Is  there  no 
better  way  in  industry  than  this  selfish 
competition  ? 

Trade  organizations  are  trying  to 
solve  their  common  problems  within  their 
own  industries.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  boards  of  trade,  social  organizations 
and  even  government,  are  trying  to  re¬ 
place  unwise  competition  with  coopera¬ 
tion.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  we  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  selfishly- 
considered  competitively-planned  over- 
extension  of  business  in  general,  and  un¬ 
less  we  have  a  more  enlightened  leader¬ 
ship,  we  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
these  periodic  times  of  depression. 

The  only  solution  is  in  an  adjustment 
of  all  business,  realizing  that  all  indus¬ 
tries  are  inter-dependent,  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  workers  are  mutual,  and  that 
advertising  is  not  the  magic  wand  that 
turns  brawn  and  brain  into  gold,  without 
a  well-conceived  plan  and  operation  of 
a  plan  that  will  prevent  these  periods 
of  over-expansion  and  the  perils  of 
depression  that  inevitably  follow. 

To  say  that  the  selfish  way  of  conduct¬ 
ing  business  is  in  accord  with  human 
nature  is  to  say  that  we  are  making 
no  advance  as  intelligent  human  Ijeings. 


EDITOR’S  BARN  BURNED 

J.  C.  Storm*  Refused  to  Rent  His 
Property  to  Bootleggers 

VNTien  J.  C.  Storms,  who  with  his 
brother  owns  and  publishes  three  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Passaic  Valley,  N.  J., 
was  approached  about  ten  days  ago  by 
a  group  of  men  who  wanted  to  rent  a 
barn  on  his  farm  in  Glen  Road,  Storms 
learned  that  they  planned  to  use  the 
barn  as  a  distillery  and  turned  down  the 
offer,  although  they  guaranteed  him 
three  times  more  rental  for  the  barn 
alone  than  he  was  asking  for  the  entire 
farm. 

On  July  an  editorial  appeared  in 
each  of  the  Storms  newspapers.  It  was 
headed  “Quick  Riches  in  Renting  Barns.” 
and  declared  that  the  only  requisites 
were  “plenty  of  water  and  an  elastic 
conscience.”  Then  it  went  on  to  expose 
methods  that  bootleggers  were  using  in 
that  section  of  New  Jersey. 

On  July  8  Storms  was  without  his 
barn.  It  burned  down  the  night  before. 
Many  persons  Wlieved  that  it  was  set 
afire  by  bootleggers  in  retaliation  for 
the  editorials. 


CANDIDATE  FINED 

Dallas  Man  Must  Pay  $25  and  Costs 
for  Attacking  Reporter 

Fine  of  $2.^  and  costs  was  assessed 
against  Edgar  L.  Smith,  Dallas  candi¬ 
date  for  the  legislature,  when  he  was 
tried  in  county  criminal  court  on  a 
charge  of  aggravated  assault  upon  John 
Terry  Hooks.  Dallas  News  reporter. 

_  The  alleged  attack  took  place  at  a  po¬ 
litical  meeting  and  after  a  stump  speech 
by  the  candidate.  Smith,  who  filed  mo¬ 
tion  for  new  trial,  claimed  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  provoked  the  attack  by  criti¬ 
cizing  his  speech  and  striking  him  first. 

HEADS  BUSINESS  STAFF 

L.  J.  Van  Laeys,  formerly  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  was  recentlv  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Record,  Mr.  Van  Laeys,  before  entering 
the  national  advertising  field,  was  for  six 
years  with  the  Capper  Publications,  four 
years  with  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon, 
and  nine  years  with  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Houston  Post. 


GIBSON  RECOVERS 

J.  Blaine  Gibson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Post,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  five  months’  leave  of 
absence  caused  by  illness. 


REPORTER  RECOVERS 

Paul  Talmage,  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  is  back  at  work  after 
more  than  a  month  in  the  hospital.  He 
was  seriously  injured  when  struck  by  a 
rock  while  covering  a  60,000-pound  dyna¬ 
mite  explosion  arranged  by  a  cement 
company. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  DAILY 
STARTS  PUBLICATION 


Milwaukee  Leader  Replaces  Mail 
Edition  With  American  Leader; 
New  Daily  With  National 
Circulation 


The  Milwaukee  Leader,  Socialist  and 
Labor  daily,  on  July  8th,  published  the 
first  copy  of  a  new  national  edition, 
which  is  known  as  the  American  Leader. 
It  will  be  published  daily  to  replace  the 
mail  edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader, 
outside  of  Wisconsin,  but  will  carry  no 
local  news,  unless  of  national  importance, 
according  to  E.  J.  Costello,  editor. 

The  first  edition  of  the  American 
Leader  consisted  of  eight  8-column 
pages,  carrying,  besides  news  of  national 
interest  exclusively,  features  from  the 
regular  daily  Milwaukee  Leader,  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  carried  in  that  paper. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  new 
national  edition,  according  to  Mr.  Cos¬ 
tello’s  introductory  editorial,  will  be  a 
special  index  number  published  once  each 
month,  in  which  all  material  appearing  in 
previous  issues  will  be  indexed  for  ready 
reference. 

The  publication  of  a  national  edition 
is  a  step  in  the  expansion  program  of  the 
leader,  planned  at  the  time  of  its  re¬ 
organization  last  November. 


REPORTER’S  ASSAILANT  FINED 

LaFayette  Williams,  automobile  rental 
agency  employe  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  last 
week  appealed  a  $100  city  court  fine  for 
alleged  assault  upon  Jake  Dale,  police 
reporter  of  the  Jackson  Clarion  Ledger. 
Dale  told  Judge  J.  H.  Penix  the  attack 
occurred  in  the  agency  office,  where 
Williams  worked,  after  the  latter  had 
called  him  on  a  pretense  of  giving  him 
a  news  story.  Dale  said  the  beating 
took  place  over  the  use  of  Williams 
name  in  a  column,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  man’s  arrest  on  a  minor  charge. 


BLACK  JOINS  ABITIBI 

Alexander  Smith,  president  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  has 
announced  that  J.  H.  Black  has  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Company  Ltd.,  and  has 
joined  the  .\bitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company’s  organization.  He  has  been 
appointed  assi.stant  to  the  president,  with 
special  jurisdiction  over  waterpower  de¬ 
velopment. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  17-19 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Beach. 

July  17-19 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
summer  meeting,  Somerset,  Ky. 

July  18-19 — New  York  State 
Press  Assn.,  summer  meeting.  Saga¬ 
more  Hotel,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George. 

July  21-24 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Bamesville,  Ga. 

July  23-25 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Blowing 
Rock,  N.  C. 

July  24-28 — Colorado  Press  Assn., 
midsummer  convention  and  tour, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Col. 


EDITOR  FOUND  GUILTY 


Irving  Webster  Charged  With  Con¬ 
spiracy  to  Blackmail 

(By  telegrtfh  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  July  9. — Irving  Web¬ 
ster,  49,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Indiana  Journal,  weekly  Indianapolis 
newspaper,  was  found  guilty  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  commit  blackmail  in 
Marion  County  criminal  court  today.  The 
conviction  carries  a  prison  sentence  of 
two  to  14  years  and  a  fine  of  $25  to 
$5,000. 

Special  Judge  Floyd  J.  Mattice  de¬ 
ferred  formal  sentencing  until  July  19 
to  allow  Defense  Attorney  Ira  Homes 
time  to  prepare  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  Judge  Mattice  indicated  he  will 
assess  the  minimum  fine  allowed  under 
the  law,  but  that  he  would  not  suspend 
sentence. 

Webster,  indicted  jointly  with  Ben 
Newman,  Indianapolis  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  was  alleged  to  have  threatened  to 
print  unfavorable  stories  in  his  publica¬ 
tion  about  Dr.  Thomas  Sines,  sanitarium 
operator,  if  Sines  refused  to  buy  adver¬ 
tising  space.  Newman  will  be  tried  later. 


FILES  ATTACHMENT  SUITS 


Gus  Nations,  Former  Prohibition  Officer, 
Want*  $3,000  from  Five  Dailies 

(By  teleqraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Loins,  July  10. — Gus  O.  Nations, 
former  Federal  Prohibition  chief  at 
St.  Louis,  filed  attachment  suits  against 
five  newspapers,  asking  $.3,000  judgment 
against  each,  for  publishing  the  Mabel 
W.  Willebrandt  articles  a  year  ago. 

He  alleges  the  articles  were  “false  and 
defamatory,”  and  says  he  is  preparing 
to  file  similar  suits  in  circuit  court 
against  ten  other  papers.  Defendants  in 
suits  begun  this  week  are:  Chicago 
Daily  Neivs,  Washington  Star,  MiT 
7vaukee  Journal,  Toledo  Blade  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman. 
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NEWSPRINT  WARNING 
CALLED  HELPFUL 


Publishers  Approve  Trade  Commis- 
sion  Report  on  Canadian  Insti¬ 
tute — Col.  Price  Says  No 
U.  S.  Laws  Violated 


Last  week’s  warning  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  American  publish¬ 
ers  to  watch  future  activities  of  the 
Newsprint  Institute  of  (Canada  for  any 
evidence  of  violation  of  the  nation’s  anti¬ 
trust  laws  is  looked  upon  by  executives 
of  newspaper  associations  in  this  country 
as  a  curb  on  any  possible  move  toward 
a  combination  of  domestic  newsprint  con¬ 
cerns. 

It  is  also  considered  helpful  in 
determining  the  future  price  of  paper, 
although  sentiment  at  present  among 
manufacturers  is  that  the  Commission’s 
decision  will  have  no  effect  on  this  year’s 
price. 

Col.  J.  H.  Price,  president  of  Price 
Brothers  and  president  of  the  Newsprint 
Institute,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  the  Institute  would  make  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Commission’s  warning  to 
publishers. 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,”  he  said, 

“the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
make  any  statement  it  wishes.  It  seems 
to  be  a  natural  thing  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  say  the  Institute  will  bear  watch¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless  the  Institute  has  not 
done  anything  in  violation  of  American 
anti-trust  laws.  It  does  not  operate  as 
an  organization  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Commission’s  reference  to  .Maska 
as  a  source  of  pulp  supply  met  with 
hearty  approval  by  association  executives 
in  comments  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J.  S.  Parks,  publisher  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times- 
Record,  and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  de¬ 
clared  : 

“My  own  conclusion  is  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  report  on  the 
newsprint  situation  is  not  only  timely 
but  will  be  helpful  in  determining  the 
future  price  of  that  commodity.  What¬ 
ever  motive  the  mills  may  have  had  last 
fall  when  an  arbitrary  effort  was  made 
by  them  to  increase  the  price,  the 
method  employed  to  bring  it  about  was 
quite  sure  to  arouse  resentment  and  bad 
feeling  among  publishers.  The  idea  that 
several  concerns  should  band  themselves 
together  and  attempt  to  operate  dis¬ 
guised  as  an  Institute  did  not  bear  the 
earmarks  of  manufacturers  coming  out 
in  the  open  and  being  fair  with  their 
clients. 

“From  casual  investigation  Alaska 
presents  possibilities  as  a  source  for 
future  paper  supply.” 

The  opinion  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager,  as  follows: 

“Five  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  have  recently  resulted  in  ob-  i 

taining  the  establishment  of  trade  prac-  i 

tices  with  the  newsprint  mills  whereby  ( 

users  of  roll  newsprint  in  California  ( 

now  have  the  same  privileges  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies  in  buying  their  i  I 

stock  direct  in  carload  lots.  Efforts  '  i 

are  now  under  way  for  cooperative  buy-  i  1 

ing  of  flat  newsprint  for  the  smaller  I  t 

papers  in  line  with  the  recent  recom-  f 

mendation  of  the  Federal  Trade  com-  ,  t 

mission.  ,  ; 

“Development  of  Alaska  production  a 

of  newsprint  would  be  welcomed  by 

California  newspaper  publishers,  I  be-  r 

lieve,  as  an  aid  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ( 

market  of  newsprint.  _  J 

“The  decision  of  the  Commission  on  1 

the  Canadian  Institute  is  held  beneficial  v 

to  publishers  in  that  the  Commission  b 

has  frowned  on  such  business  practices, 
if  adopted  by  manufacturers  of  the  tl 

United  States  who  would  be  under  the  |  j, 

jurisdiction  of  existing  trade  laws.”  i 

In  a  statement  to  the  press  last  wwk  ft 
Col.  Price  gave  assurances  that  the  price  ti 

of  paper  will  not  be  affected  by  the  j,. 
Commission’s  statement.  Ic 

“There  is  no  reason  to  say  that  there  m 
is  a  further  rise  impending  in  the  pnee 
of  newsprint,”  he  declared.  *' 
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AGGRESSIVE  FIRMS  FIND  BUSINESS  GOOD 

McCreery’s,  Large  New  York  Store,  Has  Beaten  ‘‘Summer  Slump”  With  Increased  Advertising — 
Atlas  Stores  Show  33  1/3  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Sales,  With  Large  Gain  in  Radio  Division 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


NO  “summer  slump”  for  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store— oven  in  1930. 


Hekbekt  S.  Waters  O.  D.  Williams 

A  McCreery  advertisement  appearing 
in  Sunday  newspapers  on  June  29  made 
the  out-and-out  challenge,  “McCreery 
expects  the  largest  July  in  its  history.” 
Every  few  days  since  then  smaller  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  told  how  the  store  is 
making  good  on  its  challenge.  The  first 
said:  “Yesterday,  July  1,  our  transac¬ 
tions  increased  18  per  cent  over  the  same 
day,  1929.”  Another  announced  “that 
from  July  1  to  July  3,  our  transactions 
increased  l.'i  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  of  1929.”  A  third,  appearing  on 
July  10,  reported  a  gain  of  practically 
the  same  amount. 

“Business  is  good — if  you  go  after  it,” 
said  the  heading  of  the  original  adver¬ 
tisement.  Experiences  of  concerns  in 
other  lines  of  business  are  gradually 
coming  to  light  to  bear  out  the  state¬ 
ment.  Some  of  them  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  recent  issues  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Among  the  lines  of  business  which 
show  some  surprising  results  are  two 
which  were  badly  hit  in  the  business  re¬ 
cession  of  late  1929 — radios  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Advertisements  recently  in¬ 
serted  in  New  York  newspapers  by  the 
Davega  radio  stores,  a  group  included 
in  the  Atlas  Stores  Corporation,  not 
only  announced  that  the  corporation  had 
increased  its  sales  from  $1S,0(X),000  in 
1928-29  to  $20,000,000  in  1929-30,  but 
added  that  sales  of  Stromberg-Carlson 
radios  by  all  dealers  in  metropolitan 
New  York  showed  a  gain  of  per 

cent,  and  of  Philco  radios  a  gain  of  129 
per  cent  in  the  first  six  months  of  1930. 

As  for  automobiles,  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  depressed  industry, 
the  cold  figures  show  that  in  the  first  five 
months  of  19.10,  more  cars  were  sold 
and  registered  in  the  United  States 
than  in  the  same  part  of  any  previous 
year — except  1929.  Although  it  is  true 
that  a  large  part  of  this  business  was 
done  by  Ford  and  Chevrolet,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  1,392,668  purchasers  were  able 
to  buy  passenger  cars — to  say  nothing 
of  the  buyers  of  194,.'i09  trucks. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  1929  the 
figures,  according  to  the  National  Auto- 
m^ile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were 
1.767,.S77  passenger  cars  and  217,88.1 
trucks,  but  those  figures  were  abnormally 
high.  In  1928  the  passenger  car  registra¬ 
tions  were  1.241.770.  and  trucks,  121,- 
571 :  in  1927.  passenger  cars,  1,257,454 
and  trucks  160..'60. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  situation  is  that  in  the  New  York 
City  area,  registrations  of  new  cars  in 
'vere  actually  ahead  of  May, 
1929,  and  all  other  Mays.  The  figures 
were  within  5  per  cent  of  those  for  the 
biggest  month  on  record,  April,  1929. 

The  new  car  sales  for  May,  1930,  in 
this  territory  were  20,141  against  17.623 
m  April,  19.30,  and  against  19,909  in 
May,  1929.  according  to  compilations 
tor  the  Automobile  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  by  John  F.  Sher¬ 
lock,  automobile  market  analyst,  of  Sher¬ 
lock  &  Arnold.  The  record-setting  fig¬ 
ure  for  April.  1929.  was  21,330. 

In  the_  entire  state  of  New  Jersey, 
also,  registrations  for  May,  1930,  went 


ahead  of  those  for  May,  1929.  May 
registrations  this  year  were  11,728,  and 
last  year  11,485. 

Increased  advertising  played  a  large 
part  in  the  record-breaking  business  done 
by  the  McCrery  store  and  the  Atlas  cor¬ 
poration,  according  to  statements  given 
to  Editor  &  Publish iji  this  week.  Far 
from  reducing  their  purchases  of  space, 
both  have  been  operating  on  extended 
schedules. 

"We  don't  share  the  belief  that  a  store 
should  curtail  its  advertising  expenditures 
when  business  is  bad,”  said  Herbert  S. 
Waters,  sales  and  advertising  director  of 
the  McCreery  company.  "When  the 
stock  market  slumped  we  curtailed  other 
operating  expenses,  but  not  advertising. 

“In  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  we 
have  spent  close  to  $100,000  more  for 
advertising  than  we  did  in  the  first  half 
of  1929.  That  means  that  we  raised 
our  advertising  expenditures  about  20 
»'er  cent.  In  percentage  of  our  sales 
volume,  however,  the  increase  has  been 
very  small.  We  base  our  advertising 
funds  on  a  percentage  of  the  business 
we  expect  to  do,  and  as  the  business  in¬ 
creases  the  percentage  shrinks. 

“So  far  this  year,  every  month  has 
shown  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  in  volume  of  business, 
in  profit,  and  in  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions.  We  don't  usually  advertise  our 
business  gains,  but  this  seemed  a  time 
when  somebixly  ought  to  step  out  and 
try  to  stem  the  wave  of  pessimism. 

“You  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  retail 
business  being  done.  Few  concerns  are 
falling  below  their  average  business  for 


the  last  five  years,  which  is  a  fairer  com¬ 
parison  than  with  1929. 

“But  if  a  firm  stops  advertising  when 
business  falls  off,  it  can  sink  clear  out 
of  sight.  We  feel  that  if  we  can  eo 
forward  during  the  present  time,  we  can 
easily  keep  advancing  when  conditions 
are  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
expecting  this  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
years  in  our  history.  The  closing  months 
of  the  year  should  show  much  larger 
gains  than  the  months  thus  far,  because 
October,  November,  and  December  will 
be  measured  against  months  in  1929  when 
the  business  decline  had  already  made 
itself  felt. 

“Since  we  published  our  first  ‘Business- 
Is-Good’  advertisement,  we  have  had 
hundreds  of  requests  for  copies.  Per¬ 
sons  we  never  heard  of  have  called  up 
to  thank  up  for  running  the  seri«.  Men 
and  women  ordering  merchandise,  even 
merchandise  that  was  not  advertisedl, 
have  said  they  did  so  because  they  liked 
the  idea. 

“Our  gains  in  business  have  been 
earned  by  harder-hitting  merchandising, 
and  by  constant  advertising.  We  have 
offered  the  public  merchandise  that  it 
wants,  merchandise  that  is  timely  and 
fashionable,  and  that  is  priced  as  low  as 
we  can  afford  and  still  make  a  net  profit. 
We  have  given  our  customers  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  every  wholesale  price  reduction,  we 
have  tried  to  inject  an  optimistic  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  our  employes,  we  have  im¬ 
proved  our  window  and  floor  displays — 
and  we  have  continually  told  the  public 
through  the  newspapers  that  ‘The  Trend 
Is  to  McCreery’s.’ 


"Our  increased  advertising  fund  has 
given  us  a  broader  coverage  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  In  1929,  70  per  cent  of  our  ap- 


ENJOY  PROSPERITY  WITH  GOOD  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 


SI  YEARS  or  HELPING  NEW  YORKERS  KEEP  HEALTHY  AND  HAPPY 


One  of  the  large  advertisements  in  ' 
which  a  New  York  chain  tells  how  it 
has  drawn  increased  business  from  a 
troubled  industry.  It  ran  full-page 
size. 

priation  was  concentrated  in  two  papers. 
This  year  we  are  using  large  space  Jn  two 
others  also,  and  smaller  amounts  in  still 
others.  Incidentally,  we  are  using  more 
Sunday  newspaper  space  than  we  have 
for  years.” 

Mr.  Waters  led  his  visitor  to  the  tenth- 
story  window  of  his  office  and  bade  him 
look  up  at  the  towering  frame  of  the 
85-story  Empire  State  Building  being 
erected  by  former  Governor  A1  Smith 
and  his  associates  just  across  34th  street 
from  the  McCreery  store. 

“There's  one  reason  why  we  are  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future  with  confidence,”  he 
smiled.  “\\  hen  that  is  completed  there 
will  be  50,<XX)  people  working  there,  and 
1(X),(XX)  going  in  and  out  daily.  They 
will  all  be  potential  McCreery  customers.” 

Recent  McCreery  advertisements  have 
carried  the  line,  "Watch  the  newspapers 
for  McCreery  events  every  day  in  July.” 
The  first  of  the  “Business-Is-Good” 
series  pointed  out,  with  appropriate  car¬ 
toons,  that  “People  still  go  on  living 
.  .  .  Still  eat  .  .  .  Still  wear  clothes 
.  .  .  Marry  .  .  .  Buy  new  furniture  .  .  . 
Have  babies  .  .  .  VVear  out  cars  .  .  . 
Entertain.  .  .  . 

“Business  is  to  Ije  had. 

“Rut  to  get  it,  you  must  deserve  it.” 
The  success  of  the  Atlas  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  radio  and  sporting  goods 
field  was  told  in  a  series  of  full-page 
and  seven-column  advertisements  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Davega  stores,  one  of  the 
three  Greater  New  York  divisions  of  the 
Atlas  Corporation.  Similar  campaigns 
may  be  undertaken  by  other  Atlas  divi¬ 
sions.  it  is  understood.  The  corporation 
has  68  retail  stores  in  New'  York,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Newark,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  De¬ 
troit,  Cleveland,  and  Akron,  and  includes 
also  mail  order  and  wholesale  divisions. 
Since  radios  constitute  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  business  done,  the  corporation's 
gain  of  3314  per  cent  in  sales  in  the  last 
twelve  months  means  successful  sales 
efforts  in  a  field  marked  for  much  of 
that  time  by  troubles  for  wholesalers 
and  retailers  alike.  While  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  sets  forced  many  on  the  market 
at  cut  prices,  many  retailers  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  financing  their  paper  on  in¬ 
stallment  sales. 

O.  D.  Williams,  a<lvertising  director 
of  both  the  Davega  stores  and  the  City 
Radio  stores,  another  group  in  the  Atlas 
chain,  quoted  from  the  corporation’s  re¬ 
port  for  the  year  ending  June  1  in  ampli¬ 
fying  the  published  advertisements. 

Sales  of  the  Atlas  corporation,  he  said, 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Business  IS  GOOD 
....IF  you  go  after  it.^ 


Here  is  a  typical  example  of 
why  we  expect  our  largest 
July  increase . . . 

PRINTED  OR  DOTTED 

Daytime  Chiffons 

Iwifiws  «  *1  Mf  •  CM- 

mH  .  F«r  M  mttme  tm*  •«  ItmI  m 
tba  McC^Mry’i  kM  wd*  • 

H  frxtai  vm'v* 

bxdfi*.  Tbar*  on  m  mamf  iMvcIf 


Ip*  bvat  fw  tb*  y 

14  «•  42 

UOOCRAa  MiCf  SMOP-XmHIi  « 


ffiopl  e  still  go  on  living.  Still  eat.  iQt 
Still  wear  clothes.  Marry. Buy 
new  furniture.  Have  babies.  ^ 
Wear  out  cars.  Entertain, 

Busincit  IS  to  be  hod. 

But  to  jet  it,  you  MUST  dcicrvc  it. 

McOttry  lenfidiy  k«k<vt«  lhai  b«sMictf  ii  feinf  to  tkoM  who  ikow  tktir 
•Wrtnen  by  fivmf  the  pMic  wK«t  ii  W4M% . .  .  Hwr«  fcihien.  More 
MMakip,  M«rt  vpliM  than  i  dollar  bai  itcurad  lor  yeari. 

Of  cowrM  oconoNiic  condHtont  k«*t  ckartyad.  But  McCreory  it  ALERT— 
taftr  to  oBtr  yow,  Rrtt,  (K«  b«A«fi(  of  every  ckerife  in  tke  inerlielt . . .  lo 
fct  you  the  ikinyt  yew  wort! ...  lor  yewr«etf«  yowr  lemily  end  yowr  koine  . . . 
et  tke  lime  yow  went  tke«  ...  et  tke  ievett  pottible  ^rket. 

McCREERY  Expects  the  Largest 
JULY  In  All  Its  History! 

yoo'H  eN  co«e  to  McCreery'i  in  Jwly—rf  yow  wer»t  to  tee  yowr  doNera  doinf 
eetre  dwty.  We  don’t  pretend  tket  we're  atefinf  tke  btffeit ...  or  tke  freeleat 

. . .  iMnik-lenf  event  ever  keldl  BUT  we're  awre  el  one  tkinf _ We've 

plenned  end  Kkemed  end  worked  to  take  advantapa  wf  tke  drop  in  cent* 
Modity  pricea— to  tket.  ev^ry  day  in  Jutr^  we  «en  offer  yow  tke  vrodd't 
neweat  merckandiae ...  at  moat  wortk  wkila  aavinfa. 

IPs  am  nmt  you'd  txpett  from  at! .. .  If  you're  one  of  the  lucky  onet 
uho  have  discotered  that  tbrre’t  a  big  -trend  to  McCreery".  .  .  . 
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•  *  Itorc  o(  bihiofl 

•  *  Itorc  of  low  pricci 


While  You’re  Away 

HU.  IM.C.M.T  ■ 
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DepimJtdy 


-r-  MCCREERY 

“  fIfTH  AVtNUI  •  H’r  ITRftT 


How  the  McCreery  store  in  New  York  issued  its  challenge  to  July  business. 
A  second  piece  of  copy  a  week  later  told  of  sales  gains  over  1929. 


ENDURANCE  FLIGHT 
BOOSTED  LINAGE 


BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  PURCHASE 
AND  SUSPEND  CANTON  (O.)  NEWS 


HEARST,  JR.,  AT  NEWPORT 


Several  Firms  Placed  Special  Ad- 
vertisinK  Following  Record- 
Smashing  Feat  of  Hunter 
Brothers 


Evening  Repository  Continued  as  Sole  Daily  in  City — Group 
Now  Occupies  Seven  Ohio  Fields  Exclusively — 

News  Formerly  Edited  by  Don  Mellett 


JAMES  M.  COX,  former  governor  of  but  continue  as  imperative  mandates  by 
Ohio  and  owner  of  the  Canton  Daily  which  an  honest,  sincere,  helpful  news- 

Nnvs,  on  Thursday,  July  3,  announced  paper  must  be  guided.  Any  departure 

from  such  policies  that  are  so  obviously 
Bm  basic  must  be  made  with  the  expectation 

^■j  that  its  judge  and  jury — the  whole  puh- 

lie — will  promptly  enforce  a  just  penalu.” 
Hr  Starting  as  the  Stark  County  Democrat 

in  1833  the  Canton  Daily  Ncu’s  has 
'll  ■  passed  through  a  series  of  10  ownerships 

B|  during  the  97  years  of  its  continuous 

^B  B  ^  publication.  It  was  owned  originally  hy 

^B{  Henry  Leonard  of  Massillon  who  es- 

tahlished  a  small  printing  plant  in  Canton. 
^■1  Successively  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 

William  Dunbar,  Daniel  Gotshall.  Edward 
L.  Carney  and  Benjamin  E.  Leiter,  John 
-  -  McGregor,  Sr.  and  his  son,  Archibald. 

Lo„,.  B.„..  K„  D. 

the  suspension  of  that  newspaper  from  Jamc-s  M.  Cox.  ,  ,, 

publication  with  its  e<litions  of  that  day.  Several  years  after  its  purchase  by  Mr. 
The  real  estate,  building,  other  assets,  Cox,  Don  Mellett  came  to  the  paper  as 
good  will  and  circulation  were  sold  to  advertising  manager  and  was  later  made 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Inc.,  pub-  husiness  manager  and  soon  thereafter  he 
lishers  of  the  Canton  Repository.  was  named  general  manager.  His  crusade 

The  News’  building  valued  at  approxi-  f?5  ^^^bette*-  city  led  to  gang  assault  and 
mately  S1.00(),(KK)  and  regarded  as  amc^g  P  .^cretarv  of 

the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  arcl^nw-  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ’  was 

ture  and  modern  facilities,  was  comp  eted 

m  1928.  T  e  epos  o  y.  now  remained  as  publisher  of  the  paper 

onjy  daily  newspajKr  xvi  |  •"  aU  i^^rob-  ^  ^ 

ahdity  disposeof  the  building  It  occupies 

and  remove  to  the  News  plant  in  due  mounding  out 

course  ot  time.  yp^r  in  Canton  newspaper 

Don  R.  Mellett,  who  was  assassinated  viork. 
soon  after  midnight  of  July  16.  1^6,  Other  properties  owned  by  Mr.  Cox 
by  those  who  had  come  under  the  fire  include  the  Dayton  Nezos.  .Springfield 
of  his  editorial  pen  was  an  editor  of  (O.)  Mezvs,  .Springfield  Morning  .Sun 
the  Canton  News  and  that  newspaper  Miami  (Fla.)  S^ezvs,  a  comhina- 

Teceived  the  Pulitzer  gold_  medal  known  as  The  News  League,  of 

award  for  its  fight  against  crime  and  ^.^ich  Mr.  Cox  is  president. 

,  j  L  Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Inc.,  now 
Former  Governor  ^x  purchased  the  occupy  exclusively  seven  Ohio  new’S- 
Canton  News  in  1923  from  H.  H.  paper  fields.  Besides  the  Repository  in 
Timken,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Canton  the  list  includes  the  Marion  .Star, 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company.  Steubenz-ille  Herald  Star,  East  Liver- 

Negotiations  leading  to  the  transaction  pool  Rezdezv,  Salem  News.  Portsmouth 
between  Mr.  Cox  and  the  Brush-Moore  Times  and  a  half-interest  in  the  Ironton 
organization  were  opened  by  George  Trihtmc. 

Schroeder  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Schroeder  The  newspapers  of  this  group  are 
was  instrumental  in  the  sale  and  con-  operated  by  group  consultation.  Policies 
solidations  which  brought  William  and  decisions  are  made  through  the 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  July  7 — Chicago  newspapers, 
advertising  agencies  and  publicity  men 
showed  themselves  to  be  alertly  aware 
of  the  professional  opportunities  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  flight  of  the  airplane.  City 
of  Chicago,  which,  piloted  by  the  Hunt¬ 
er  brothers,  John  and  Kenneth,  flew  for 
.^53  hours  over  the  Sky  Harbor  airport 
to  break  by  a  wide  margin  the  world’s 
airplane  refueling  endurance  flight  rec¬ 
ord. 

The  Hunter  brothers’  flight  with  its 
powerful  human  tinerest  appeal  focused 
the  tyes  of  the  nation’s  newspajier  read¬ 
ing  public  as  only  the  “biggest”  news 
stories  have  done. 

Sharing  and  profiting  in  this  national 
enthusiasm  much  of  which  was  due  to 
the  .service  rendered  in  covering  the 
story  by  individual  newspapers  and  news 
associations  were  those  financially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  flight.  Special  advertising 
describing  the  equipment  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  appeared  in  Chicago  newspapers 
after  the  old  record  was  broken.  Pub¬ 
licity  men  used  the  heightened  interest 
in  aviation  to  advantage  in  their  effort 
to  “publicize”  the  19.10  national  air  races 
to  be  held  here  starting  Aug.  23. 

The  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation  and 
the  Deep  Rock  Oil  Corporation,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  scheduled  congratula¬ 
tory  advertisements  of  considerable  lin- 
age. 

president  and  general  manager ;  Mr.  The  advertisement  of  the  Bendix  cor- 
Vodrey,  secretary-treasurer ;  H.  R.  poration  listed  products  from  that  firm 
Schaffner,  general  business  manager;  which  were  used  in  the  plane,  .^mong 
John  D.  Raridan,  executive  editor;  T.  these  were  the  Stromlierg  carburetor, 
S.  Brush,  circulation  director ;  James  Scintella  magneto  and  Pioneer  instru- 
R.  Troxell,  general  auditor.  Paul  R.  ments. 

Morgan  is  business  manager  and  Joseph  The  advertisement  of  the  Deep  Rock 
K.  Vodrey  managing  editor  of  the  Oil  corporation  cited  the  fact  that  its 
Repository.  products  were  used  in  the  record  break- 

The  history  of  Brush-Moore  News-  mg  flight  and  that  they  had  also  been 
papers  goes  back  30  years  to  the  time  used  in  a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt 
when  Louis  H.  Brush,  a  young  man  just  by  the  same  plane.  The  copy  stated  the 
out  of  Mount  Union  College,  began  his  motor  of  the  plane  had  not  been  over- 
publishing  career  as  owner  of  the  East  hauled. 

Liverpool  Review  and  the  Salem  News.  RKO,  movie  and  vaudeviUe  entertain- 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  son 
of  W.  R.  Hearst,  shown  arriving  at 
Bailey’s  Beach.  Newport.  R.  L.  with 
a  basket  of  refreshments  during  a 
recent  sojourn  at  this  famous  society 
resort. 


PRINCE  OF  SIAM  PUBLISHER’S  GUEST 


International,  Daily  News-Universal, 
Pathe,  Paramount  Sound  News,  and  Fox 
Movietone. 

Among  the  Chicago  newspapers  that 
maintained  special  coverage  at  the  field 
was  the  Chicago  Evening  American, 
This  newspaper  assignen  two  photog¬ 
raphers  and  a  reporter,  C.  A.  Cashon,  to 
remain  at  the  field  until  the  flight  ended. 
When  Cashon  slept  he  did  so  in  the  back 
of  cars  and  on  piles  of  blankets  in  oil¬ 
smelling  hangars.  The  photographers 
worked  in  twelve  hour  shifts. 

The  .^merican  had  an  expert  motor¬ 
cycle  rider  under  contract  to  bring  platM 
of  the  landing  into  the  .American  office  in 
the  fastest  time  possible.  If  he  coverM 
the  distance  of  3.‘i  miles  from  the  field 
to  the  American  office  in  35  minutes  he 
was  to  be  awarded  a  bonus. 

1,100  AT  STAFF  PICNIC 

More  than  1,100  employes^  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Illu<ttrated  Times  and 
members  of  their  families  attended^  that 
newspaper’s  first  annual  family  picnic, 
July  6. 


H.  R.  H.  Prince  Prasobsri  of  Siam,  and  R.  J.  Cromie,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  just  after  a  set  of  tennis  played  at  the  publisher's  home 
during  the  Prince’s  recent  visit  to  Vancouver. 
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DO  “GIFTS”  INFLUENCE  SPORTS  WRITING? 

Editors  Divided  in  Their  Opinions  on  Whether  News  Stories  Are  Diluted  With  Publicity — Practices 
on  Dailies  Vary  Widely  in  Regard  to  Accepting  Presents  from  Sports  Promoters 


By  REUEL  R.  BARLOW 


Are  gifts  of  any  considerable  money 
value  being  offered  by  professional 
sports  promoters  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
s^rts  writers  throughout  the  country? 
tice,  and  if  so,  what  effect  has  this  prac¬ 
tice'  on  the  news  treatment  of  profes¬ 
sional  sports  events,  large  and  small? 

Several  months  ago  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  threw  some  light  upon  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  is  being  met  by  \ew  York 
City  newspapers  and  the  large  news¬ 
gathering  organizations  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  an  inquiry  immed¬ 
iately  preceding  the  Sharkey-Scott  bout 
held  at  Miami.  At  that  time  it  was 
rumored  that  sports  writers  were  receiv¬ 
ing  free  transportation  to  Miami,  prac¬ 
tically  free  hotel  accommodations,  and 
other  favors.  Executives  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  generally  denied  that  their 
men  were  accepting  favors  and  declared 
emphatically  that  the  bills  were  being 
paid  by  their  newspapers. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  daily  field 
outside  New  York  City,  which, may  be 
said  to  be  the  backlione  of  daily  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism? 

In  an  effort  to  bring  forth  facts  upon 
which  to  form  a  conclusive,  a  question¬ 
naire  was  directed  to  sports  editors  of 
130  newspapers  in  cities  of  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  or  more.  The  inquiry  seemed  im¬ 
portant  for  the  obvious  reason  that  upon 
the  impartiality  of  the  reporting  of  sports 
news  in  the  American  press  depends  the 
right  understanding  of  American  sports 
by  the  public  which  supports  them. 
Thirty-eight  sports  editors,  situated  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  cooperated  in 
the  investigation  by  contributing  gen¬ 
erously  from  their  experience. 

The  questions  asked  were: 

1.  In  your  experience,  what  favors  are 
given  to  sports  writers  by  sports  pro¬ 
moters  ? 

2.  W  hat  is  your  paper’s  policy  with 
regard  to  these  favors? 

3.  Do  you  consider  the  acceptance  of 
free  passes,  transportation,  etc.,  by  sports 
writers,  legitimate,  and  why? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  favors  granted 
to  sports  writers  affect  the  treatment  of 
news  of  sports  events? 

These  questions  were  prepared  by  E. 
A.  Hackett,  sports  reporter  who  has  just 
been  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  results  of  the  survey  show 
that  sports  writers  have  considerable 
opportunity  to  accept  gifts  from  pro¬ 
moters,  that  sports  writers  are  not  agreed 
upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  han¬ 
dling  special  favors  offered  them,  and  that 
they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  effect  of 
accepting  facors  upon  their  treatment  of 
the  promoters’  enterprises.  The  con¬ 
sensus  is  in  favor  of  accepting  free 
tickets,  at  least.  Some  interesting  phil¬ 
osophy  concerning  the  reasons  for  ac¬ 
cepting  passes  and  concerning  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  other  favors  is 
presented  in  the  survey. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  all  of 
the  sports  editors  admitted  that  favors 
are  tendered  to  sports  writers.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  gifts  offered  showed  con¬ 
siderable  diversity,  however.  The  size 
of  the  city  and  the  development  of  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  in  it  apparently  determ¬ 
ined  the  kind  of  favors  which  sports  Pro¬ 
cters  believe  it  is  necessary  to  make. 
In  the  smaller  cities,  it  would  seem  that 
C-'’  consist  chiefly  of  free  passes  and 
free  transportation  to  a  spvirts  event, 
with  an  occasional  offer  of  a  $5  bill  or  a 
suit  of  clothes.  In  the  larger  cities,  the 
evaCice  submitted  by  sports  editors, 
while  conflicting,  indicates  that  sports 
writers  aje  exposed  to  offers  of  “amounts 
up  to  $30,’’  “Christnaas  presents,”  “dis- 
C'lts  on  merchandise.”  “a  Ixittle  of  the 
torbidden  fluid,”  “a  new  hat  or  other 
naberdashery,”  free  meals  and  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  even  a  place  on  the 
payroll  of  the  promoter  at  so  much  per 
shovv-,  or  for  a  percentage  of  the  gate 
receipts. 

hile  sports  editors  were  reluctant  to 
permit  the  use  of  their  names  in  a  story 


giving  the  results  of  the  survey,  per¬ 
haps  their  statements,  even  if  given  with 
out  names,  have  some  value.  Among  the 
experiences  cited,  the  following  are 
typical : 

From  a  California  sport  editor:  “Each 
showman  has  his  own  ideas  about  this. 
The  highest  type,  as  represented  by  the 
late  Tex  Rickard,  gives  the  most.  It 
was  Rickard  who  instructed  his  under¬ 
strappers  to  ‘Give  the  theaters  what  they 
ask  for  and  the  newspapers  everything 
they  want.’  Some  sports  promoters  make 
it  a  regular  practice  to  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  for  sports  writers  in 
connection  with  each  show.  They  regard 
this  as  part  of  their  regular  expenses.” 

From  another  California  editor: 
“Sports  writers  are  extended  many  favors 
by  promoters  in  a  financial  way  as  well 
as  others,  and  there  is  little  a  sports 
editor  can’t  get  from  a  fight  promoter  or 
baseball  magnate.” 

From  a  Louisiana  sports  editor : 
“Favors  f.-om  sports  promoters  are  many 
if  the  sports  writer  is  in  the  habit  of 
being  what  we  call  one  of  the  ‘We  Boys.’ 
I  have  found  that  boxing  promoters  are 
willing  to  place  sports  writers  on  their 
payroll  as  ‘press  agents’  for  so  much 
per  show.  Others  give  sports  writers  a 
certain  per  cent.  It  is  my  opinion  that, 
if  a  sports  writer  wanted  to  be  a  grafter, 
he  could  get  on  even  a  baseball  club’s 
pay-roll.” 

A  Connecticut  writer  summed  up  his 
view  of  the  situation  as  follows :  “Graft 
is  in  everything,  and  sports  writers  are 
no  less  human  than  persons  in  other 
professions  who  accept  favors.” 

In  Xebraska,  according  to  one  sports 
editor.  “Promoters  of  sport  proffer  many 
favors  such  as  free  transportation,  free 
tickets,  clothes,  linuor  and  tobacco.’ 

A  Michigan  writer  asserted  :  “Meals 
transportation,  discounts  on  merchandise, 
and  other  similar  favors  are  thrown  in 
the  snorts  writer’s  path.  There  is  always 
the  element  ready  to  hand  over  the  cash. 
On  an  average  of  at  least  once  a  month 
I  have  the  opportunity  offered  to  accept 
gifts." 

•Another  Michigan  snorts  writer  states : 
“Some  offer  liquor.  Some  offer  money. 
These  transactions  are.  of  course,  private, 
and  secrecy  is  desirable.  The  only  definite 
answer  would  involve  confessions  from 
all  who  have  accepted  favors.” 

An  Indiana  editor  asserted  that  favors 
are  “few  and  far  between”  but  admitted 
that  “Once  in  a  while  a  five  or  ten  dollar 


bill  is  offered  for  some  special  publicity, 
and  I  have  accepted  such  when  I  know 
it  has  really  been  earned  and  1  know  that 
the  donor  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
gifts  and  their  acceptance  in  the  future 
to  ask  for  special  favors.  Some  men 
can  offer  things  in  the  right  spirit  and 
others  are  not  to  be  trusted.  One  has  to 
know  his  man.” 

Another  Indianan  wrote :  “Favors  usu¬ 
ally  consist  of  buying  the  sports  editor 
a  dinner  once  in  a  while,  setting  him  up 
to  a  new  hat  or  other  haberdashery, 
jiutting  a  carton  of  cigarettes  on  his 
desk — and,  of  course,  giving  him  actual 
money.  Some  sports  ^itors  accept  this 
‘wage’ ;  others  decline.  Some  ‘cover-up’ 
on  the  pretext  of  sending  out-of-town 
publicity  for  the  promoter  and  listing 
the  money  received  as  being  paid  for 
that  work  only  and  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  placing  of  the  articles  in 
his  own  paper  regarding  the  affair  being 
promoted.” 

A  sports  editor  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
declared,  “Any  favor  a  promoter  can  per¬ 
suade  a  sports  writer  to  accept  is  offered.’’ 

.A  sports  editor  of  another  Eastern 
daily  wrote;  “All  sfirts  of  favors  from 
suits  of  clothes  to  amounts  up  to  ?50  are 
offered,  but  not  accepted.” 

On  the  other  hand,  about  half  the 
sports  editors  minimized  the  efforts  of 
sports  promoters  to  obtain  favorable 
Iiublicity  by  means  of  gifts. 

Edward  F.  Meara,  Trenton  Times,  de¬ 
clared  :  “The  ‘loot’  from  promoters  in 
Trenton  is  chiefly  confined  to  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets  and  an  occasional  cigar.” 

Ralph  Wagner,  Omaha  Xeios-Bee,  de¬ 
clared  that  in  his  experience  very  little 
in  the  way  of  favors  is  given  to  sports 
writers  by  sports  promoters. 

•A  .St.  Louis  editor  stated  that  “a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  passes  and  Christmas 
nresents  that  are  of  no  real  value  are  all 
the  favors  granted”  to  members  of  his 
staff. 

.An  Illinois  sports  editor  said  that  “Few 
favors  other  than  free  tickets  are  granted 
by  sports  promters”  in  his  city. 

.A.  B.  McGinley.  Hartford  Times, 
wrote :  “.A  couple  of  ringside  seats  for 
the  sports  staff  and  several  ueneral  ad¬ 
mission  tickets  are  the  only  favors  given 
hv  snorts  promoters  to  newspaper  men 
in  Hartford.” 

Ben  Greenstein.  U'ilmintiton  P.veninfi 
Journal,  made  a  similar  statement,  and 
Blaine  Patton.  Indiana foiis  Star,  declared 
that  “Good,  live  news  is  the  onlv  favor 


ever  granted  me  by  sports  promoters.” 

A  San  Francisco  writer,  while  disin¬ 
clined  to  believe  that'  sports  editors  are 
unduly  influenced  by  favors  granted 
them,  admitted  that  “Dinners,  perhaps 
cigars,  an  occasional  bottle  of  the  forbid¬ 
den  fluid,  are  rather  common.” 

Zipp  Newman,  Birminyham  News, 
stated  that'  in  his  experience  no  favors 
are  granted  sports  writers. 

The  replies  to  the  query,  “What  is 
your  paper’s  policy  with  regard  to  these 
favors?”  revealed  three  different  methods 
of  handling  the  problem.  A  few  editors 
absolutely  forbid  the  acceptance  of 
favors  except  that  passes  to  the  men 
covering  the  event  are  considered  legiti¬ 
mate.  Other  editors  rule  that'  none  of 
their  men  shall  accept  favors  in  the  form 
of  merchandise  or  money.  Still  others 
leave  the  problem  to  the  discretion  of 
the  sports  staff. 

A  Connecticut  sports  editor  stated  that 
he  accepts  “the  usual  courtesy,  which 
means  tickets.”  This  pracfice  seems  to 
be  accepted  by  all  sports  editors.  One 
Eastern  editor  distinguishes  between 
“free  tickets”  and  “working  tickets”,  de¬ 
claring  that  only  the  latter  are  accepted. 

Among  the  newspapers  reporting  that 
they  banned  all  favors  except  passes  are 
the  Detroit  Ncios,  Savannah  Press,  Ne^v 
Bedford  Times,  San  Dieyo  Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Trenton  Times, 
Wilminyton  Journal,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  South  Bend  Tribune,  and  San 
Francisco  Call-Btdletin. 

Louis  P.  McNeely,  sports  editor  of  the 
Louisz'ille  Times,  stated  that  it  is  his  pol¬ 
icy  “to  accept  passes  except  when  the 
promoters  feel  they  are,  by  the  exchange, 
entitled  to  promotion  articles  instead  of  a 
strict  news  handling  of  the  event.  Also, 
such  favors  are  refused  when  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  atfftude  is  that  his  projects  are 
beyond  criticism  after  passes  have  been 
accepted.” 

Two  middle-west  editors  declared  they 
believed  their  reporters  were  entitled  to 
free  passes  in  return  for  publicity. 

A  New  England  daily  maintains  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  laisses  faire  toward  its  sports 
writers,  but  employs  the  rule,  “Use  judg¬ 
ment  and  remember  the  paper  comes 
first.”  A  similar  policy  is  followed  by 
several  other  newspapers  included  in  the 
survey.  The  Indianapolis  Star  reported 
that  it  follows  the  rule,  “Favors  or  no 
favors,  treat  a  sporting  event  as  a  pews 
item  only.” 

More  sweeping,  if  somewhat  general, 
rules  followed  by  other  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  the  following; 

Omaha  World-Herald:  “Reject  all 
favors.” 

Newark  Star-Eayle  :  “Favors  are  taboo, 
and  so  they  are  on  any  legitimate  news¬ 
paper.” 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post :  “I  demand 
that  my  men  be  free  from  obligations  of 
any  kind.” 

Nezv  Orleans  States:  “We  maintain  a 
policy  strictly  against  taking  any  favors.” 

.Sacramento  Union:  “My  paper  is  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  accepting 
favors  from  promoters.” 

Myron  Townsend,  sports  editor  of  the 
Bridyeport  (Conn.)  Herald:  “I  have 
an  agreement  with  the  editor  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  money  from  promoters.” 

(’harles  Johnson,  Minneapolis  .Star,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Star  rigidly  enforces  its 
rules  against  accepting  favors  and  any 
violation  means  dismissal. 

Paul  Menton,  Baltimore  Sun:  “We 
don’t  accept  favors  friim  anyone.” 

A.  W.  Keane,  Hartford  Courant :  “We 
neither  seek  nor  accept  favors  from 
sports  promoters.” 

Wasninyton  Times:  “We’re  independ¬ 
ent  of  them  all.” 

Jack  Bell,  sports  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  outlined  the  Herald  plan  of 
handling  complimentary  tickets,  which 
are  issued  from  his  department  to  anyone 
in  the  entire  plant  personnel  making  ap¬ 
plication. 

(Continued  on  paye  58) 


WILL  ROGERS  VISITS  “DING” 


J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  shown  entertaining  Will  Rogers,  widely  known 
humorist  and  syndicate  writer,  at  his  office  in  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  building.  Rogers  stopped  in  Des  Moines  July  5  to  visit  “Ding.” 
Darling  is  cartoonist  for  the  Register  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Syndicate. 
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HE ARST  OFFERS  $50,000,000  STOCK  IN  NEW 
HOLDING  COMPANY 

Fifth  of  7%  Cumulative  Preference  Issue  Held  For  Employes 
— 11  Papers,  Earning  $83,366,000  Gross  $12,854,000 
Net,  Owned  By  New  Company 


Hearst  officials  on  the  Pacihc 
”  Coast  late  this  week  were  unable  to 
give  details  on  the  progress  of  their 
oflfering  of  $50,0(X),(X)()  in  cumulative 
preference  7  per  cent  stock  in  11  news¬ 
papers  of  the  group,  it  was  stated  that 
the  general  offering  and  the  officer- 
employe  feature  of  it  have  been  definitely 
successful. 

The  sale  was  announced  July  8  in  an 
advertisement  of  the  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc.,  offering  2,000,- 
0(X)  shares,  at  par  value  of  $2.S,  of  the 
“Class  A,  7%  cumulative  participating 
stock.”  The  stock  is  preferred  as  to 
regular  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent  a  year,  cumulative,  and  payable 
quarterly  March,  June,  September,  and 
IXecember  15.  Beyond  this  dividend  it 
is  also  entitled  to  participate  up  to  a 
maximum  of  3  per  cent  a  year,  ratably 
with  the  common  stock,  after  the  latter 
has  received  $1.75  per  share  in  any  year, 
and  this  participating  dividend  is  pay¬ 
able  simultaneously  with  any  common 
dividend  in  excess  of  an  annual  rate  of 
$1.75.  The  Class  A  stock  is  redeemable 
upon  30  days'  notice  at  the  company’s 
option  and  in  whole  or  part  at  $30  per 
share,  plus  accrued  regular  and  par¬ 
ticipating  dividends. 

Holders  of  the  Class  A  stock  are  pre¬ 
ferred  as  to  assets  upon  voluntary  dis¬ 
solution  or  liquidation  (subject  to  the 
prior  rights  of  the  then  existing  bond 
and  delienture  holders)  up  to  $30  per 
share,  and  in  any  involuntary  dissolu¬ 
tion  or  liquidation  up  to  $25  per  share. 
It  has  no  voting  rights  until  four  con¬ 
secutive  quarterly  dividend  instalments 
have  been  pas.sed,  in  which  event,  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  default,  the 
holders  of  the  Class  A  stock  shall  have 
the  right  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  lioard 
of  directors. 

The  company  issuing  the  stock  is  a 
Delaware  corporation,  authorized  to  issue 
Class  A  stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $25,  to 
the  value  of  $1(K),()00.(XX)  and  2,(XX).(XK) 
shares  of  common,  of  no  par  value.  The 
$.50,0(X),000  of  Class  A  stock  not  issued  is 
held  for  the  retirement  of  existing  bonds 
and  debentures  of  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  stated  by  the  aimounce- 
ment  to  total  $38,547,500.  The  eleven 
papers  included  as  subsidiaries  are : 

New  York  Evening  Journal.  Chicago 
Evening  American.  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  Detroit  Times,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer,  I>os  Angeles 
Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Herald.  Seattle 
Post-lntelligencer  and  the  American 
Weekly. 

These  papers  are  stated  as  having  a 
total  circulation  of  2.563,426  daily  and 
1,744,017  Sunday,  with  5,606,243  for  the 
American  Weekly.  Their  average  net 
earnings  for  the  years  1926,  1927.  1928, 
and  1929,  are  stated  as  $11,017,873.71, 
or  3.14  times  the  dividend  requirements 
on  the  Class  A  stock.  These  earnings  are 
after  deduction  of  interest  charges  on 
outstanding  funded  debt,  depreciation, 
and  Federal  income  taxes. 

None  of  the  Hearst  magazines  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  financing,  nor  are  any 
of  the  following  newspapers :  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  New  York 
American.  Rochester  Journal  and  .Ameri¬ 
can,  Syracuse  Telegram  and  American, 
Albany  Times-L'nion,  Omaha  Bee  and 
News,  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News. 
Baltimore  News,  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
American,  Washington  Times,  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald  and  Boston  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser 

Reserved  for  officers  and  employes  of 
the  Hearst  organization  are  40( 1,000 
shares,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  issue. 
These  shares  are  being  offered  in  the 
organization  on  a  plan  outlined  in  Eiiitor 
&  Publisher,  June  21.  by  which  the 
amount  allotted  to  an  officer  or  employe 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  his  salary. 
This  is  the  first  offering  of  Hearst  stock 
in  which  either  staff  or  general  public  has 
been  permitted  to  participate.  Previous 


offerings  have  been  of  bonds  or  delien- 
tures  on  various  newspapers  or  combina¬ 
tions  within  the  group,  and  have  carried 
no  rights  either  of  participation  in  the 
earnings  above  the  guaranteed  interest 
charge,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  in  the  event  of  failure  to 
pay  dividends. 

It  is  unique  in  the  financial  operations 
of  .American  newspapers,  resembling  only 
remotely  the  Scripps-Howard  plan  by 
which  various  newspaner  companies  are 
grouped  under  investment  corporations, 
the  stock  of  the  latter  being  sold  to  active 


officers  and  employes.  At  par  value,  the 
holdings  of  Hearst  officers  and  employes 
in  the  newspapers  owned  by  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  Inc.,  will  be 
valued  at  $10,(XX),(XX)  and  their  annual 
earnings  from  this  source  will  be  at 
least  $7(X),(XX)  and  according  to  the  total 
net  earnings  of  the  papers,  may  reach 
$1,000,000  in  a  year.  The  gross  earn¬ 
ings  from  circulation  and  advertising 
during  1929  of  the  10  papers  and  the 
American  Weekly  were  $83,366,395.85, 
and  the  net  was  $12,854, 626.W,  or  15.4 
per  cent  on  the  turnover. 

Direction  of  the  issue  is  in  the  hands 
of  John  Francis  Neylan  of  San  F'ran- 
cisco,  and  subscriptions  are  being  accepted 
through  the  National  City  Company, 
Cfintinental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  .Anglo-Dmdon  Paris  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Crocker  P'rost  Company, 
.San  Francisco,  Bank  of  Italy,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Bank  of  America  of 
California. 


STATE  SUPREME  COURT  HEARS  DAILY’S 
PETITION  IN  CONTEMPT  CASE 

California  Body,  Appealed  to  by  Los  Angeles  Record,  to 
Establish  Whether  or  Not  Judge  Can  Determine  His 
Own  Prejudice  in  Contempt  Hearings 


iBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishlr; 

CAN  FRANCISCO,  July  8.— Argu- 
ments  on  the  petition  of  the  Los 
Atif/clcs  Record  for  a  iicrmanent  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  Superior  Judge  P'rank  C. 
Collier,  fif  Los  .Angeles,  forbidding  him 
to  proceed  with  his  contempt  trial  against 
the  daily,  and  its  publisher,  editor  and 
managing  editor,  until  the  question  of 
whether  the  Judge’s  prejudice  has  been 
decided,  were  heard  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court  here  today. 


had  not  dealt  with  any  matter  before 
Collier  or  any  other  court,  but  simply 
with  the  district  attorney  and  grand 
jury. 

He  pointed  out,  further,  that  the 
charges  never  would  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  any  judge  if  they  had  not 
been  fathered  by  an  outside  agency,  the 
Bar  -Association.  The  law  of  California 
clearly  prescrilx-s  the  procedure  by  which 
the  prejudice  of  any  judge,  when  (jues- 
tioned  by  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 


The  decision  of  the  Court,  when  ren-  action,  shall  he  passed  upcm  by  some  other 


dered,  probably  several  weeks  hence,  will 
establish  whether  or  not  a  California 
judge  can  himself  pass  up<in  his  own 
qualifications  when  they  are  questioned 
in  a  contempt  case.  .All  seven  justices 
of  the  Court  heard  the  arguments  of  the 
defense  attorneys. 

William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  chief  counsel 
for  the  Los  .Angeles  Record,  took  the  de¬ 
fendant  publisher,  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  and 
the  entire  battery  of  defense  attorneys 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  in 
his  airplane,  the  “Blue  Streak.”  With 
him  were  .Associate  Counsel  William  H. 
Neblett  and  S.  S.  Hahn,  Mr.  Briggs  and 
the  publisher’s  son,  Reid  R.  Briggs. 
They  flew  to  San  Francisco  Tuesday 
morning,  and  were  back  home  in  time 
for  dinner  in  the  evening. 

The  Record  case  started  last  May 
when  this  Scripps-Canfield  newspaper 
was  conducting  a  crusade  seeking  to  com¬ 
pel  District  Attorney  Buron  Fitts  and 
the  Los  .Angeles  grand  jury  to  indict 
and  prosecute  those  held  responsible  for 
wrecking  the  Julian  Petroleum  Corpo¬ 
ration.  a  $50.{X)0,0(X)  failure.  The  Record 
exposed  P'itts  and  prcxlded  the  grand 
jury  in  a  series  of  daily  editorials  and 
cartoons.  At  same  time  it  had  in¬ 
curred  the  enmity  of  a  group  of  lawyers 
controlling  the  local  bar  association  by 
opposing  their  attempts  to  “hand  pick” 
all  judges  in  judicial  elections.  The  Bar 
.Association  filed  contempt  charges  on 
13  counts  against  Mr.  Briggs,  publisher, 
Gilbert  Brown,  editor,  and  Rodney 
Brink,  managing  editor.  The  complaint 
sought  to  establish  that  newspaper  critic¬ 
isms  of  a  grand  jury  were  contempt 
of  court.  The  Record  charged  that 
Judge  Collier  had  been  especially 
selected  by  the  bar  association  lawyers 
as  the  trial  judge.  Record  attorneys 
filed  a  statement  of  prejudice  against 
him,  alleging  his  close  association  with 
the  prosecutors. 

He  refused  to  retire  from  the  case. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  defendants 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  a  writ 
prohibiting  Collier  from  further  action 
landing  decision  on  this  point  in  the 
high  court. 

William  H.  Neblett  presented  to  the 
supreme  court  at  Tuesday’s  hearing  the 
record  editors’  plea  for  their  right  to 
an  impartial  judge.  Neblett  showed 
that  the  Record’s  editorials  and  cartoons 


judge.  The  point  at  issue  before  the 
Supreme  Court  is  whether  or  not  a 
charge  of  constructive  contempt  comes 
within  this  statute. 

Neblett  cited  California  and  other 
authorities  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  it  does. 

Neblett’s  cited  an  incident  in  the  lower 
court  where  Collier  had  asked  the  de¬ 
fendant  Briggs  to  stand  up,  saying,  “I 
want  to  look  you  squarely  in  the  eye 
when  I  say  certain  thiiiP's  that  I  am 
going  to  say  this  morning.” 

“’This  action  in  itself  constituted  an  act 
of  prejudice  against  Mr.  Briggs,  the 
principal  defendant,  through  his  position 
as  publisher  of  the  record.”  said  Neblett. 

Mr.  McAdoo  summed  up  for  the 
Record  editors  in  their  demand  for  a 
fair  unprejudiced  trial.  He  declared  that 
simple  justice  and  the  law  of  California 
alike  dictate  an  impartial  determination 
of  Judge  Collier’s  prejudice  before  this 
trial  for  contempt  can  proceed. 

Judge  Collier  did  not  appear  in  per¬ 
son  to  argue  his  case.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Deputy  County  Counsel  R.  W. 
Kinny.  Kinny  before  becoming  a  lawyer 
was  bureau  manager  and  a  European 
staff  correspondent  years  ago  for  the 
United  Press. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decides  favorably 
for  the  Record  editors,  another  Los 
Angeles  judge  will  be  named  to  nass  upon 
Collier’s  prejudice.  Following  that  hear¬ 
ing  will  come  the  trial  on  the  original 
contempt  charges. 


DAILY-WEEKLY  CO-OPERATING 


Siloam  Spring*,  Ark.,  Papers  Offering 
Combination  National  Rate 

The  Siloam  Sl'rittfjs  (.Ark.)  Daily 
Register  has  appointed  the  Arkansas 
Dailies  as  its  representatives  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  The  Daily  Register  is  co- 
onerating  with  the  Herald  Democrat,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  in  that  city,  offering  adver¬ 
tisers  the  option  of  a  combination  rate 
covering  both  newspapers. 

This  combination  offer  is  unusual  in 
that  the  Daily  Register  and  the  Herald 
Democrat  are  published  in  separate  plants 
and  under  different  managements.  They 
advertise  that  each  has  its  own  distinct 
field,  the  Daily  Register  covering  the  city 
and  the  Herald  Democrat  reaching  the 
rural  reader.  ^ 


A.N.A.  IS  ANALYZING 
ADVERTISING  BUDGETS 


Seek*  to  DUcover  How  Fund*  Are 
Expended  by  Big  lndu*trial  Con¬ 
cern* — W.  A.  Hart  Chairman  of 
Committee  in  Charge 


New  facts  and  figures  on  the  division 
of  the  advertising  budget  may  soon  be 
available  as  a  result  of  the  study  now 
being  made  by  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  buyers  of  advertising  to  know 
what  proportion  of  sales  volume  is  be¬ 
ing  spent  for  advertising  in  all  the  im¬ 
portant  industries  of  the  country. 

.Another  purpose  is  to  find  out  what 
percentage  of  the  advertising  budget  is 
going  into  overhead,  i.  e.,  salaries,  rent, 
traveling  expense,  etc.,  what  part  into 
mechanical  acces.<ories,  and  what  part 
into  media,  dealer  helps,  etc. 

Questionnaires  have  been  sent  out  not 
only  to  members  of  the  A.N.A.  but  to 
many  non-members  in  an  effort  to  get  as 
complete  a  cross-section  as  possible. 
The  questionnaires  do  not  call  for  a 
name  but  are  designed  to  be  returned 
to  headquarters  of  the  association  with¬ 
out  being  signed  in  any  way.  Adver¬ 
tisers  answering  are  merely  asked  to 
denote  what  type  of  goods  they  are 
making.  Other  questions  covered  are 
number  of  employes  in  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  what  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  1930  advertising  budget  was  determ¬ 
ined,  division  of  advertising  budget  and 
the  relationship  in  percentage  lietween 
the  advertising  budget  and  the  total  sales 
of  advertised  products. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  study  is  W.  A.  Hart. 
E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
are :  Robert  V.  Beucus,  Andrew  Jer- 
gens  Company ;  Oswald  If.  Carson, 
American  Hard  Rubber  Company;  P. 
Wesley  Combs,  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration;  A.  N.  Cook,  Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet  Company,  Inc. ;  C.  L.  Forgey, 
Berry  Brothers,  Inc.;  C.  C.  Gray,  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company;  Harold  \V.  Har¬ 
ney,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company; 
Shelby  C.  Jones,  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.; 
Turner  Jones,  Coca-Cola  Company;  J. 
N.  McDonald,  Anaconda  Copper  Min¬ 
ing  Company ;  C.  D.  Proctor,  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Business  Service,  Inc.;  W.  D. 
M.  Simmons,  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company;  R.  L.  Twitchell,  Carnegie 
Steel  Company. 


DAILY  FACES  TWO  SUITS 


Sara*ota  (Fla.)  Herald  Accused  of 

Libel — $100,000  Damage*  Asked 

Two  damage  suits  totalling  $100,000 
have  been  filed  in  circuit  court  against 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  by  C.  0. 
Teate,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  E.  W. 
Blossom,  state  automobile  license  inspec¬ 
tor.  h2ach  complaint  asks  $50,(XX). 

Blossom,  whose  home  is  in  Tampa, 
and  Teate,  local  justice,  were  principals 
in  an  editorial  attack  the  Herald  wag^ 
against  what  it  termed  unjust  fines  in 
wholesale  lots  on  automobile  owners 
found  with  improper  licenses. 

Preliminary  papers  only  have  been  filed. 
.A  definite  bill  of  complaint  must  be  filed 
on  or  before  .August  4,  when  the  exact 
allegations  and  charges  will  be  made 
known. 

George  D.  Lindsay,  general  manager 
of  the  Herald,  is  in  Marion  Ind.,  where 
he  has  recently  purchased  the  Marion 
Leader-Tribune.  Summonses  were  served 
on  Lindsay’s  son,  Richard  Lindsay,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
George  D.  Lindsay,  June  28. 


PUBLISHERS  TO  CAMP 

Publishers  of  Wisconsin  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  been  invited  to  be  guests  of 
the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  ^ 
per  Company  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  be¬ 
ginning  Saturday,  July  12,  at  the  George 
W.  Mead  fishing  camp,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  town  of  Langlade.  The 
site  is  a  former  lumber  camp. 
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NEW  INVENTIONS  SPEED  TYPE-SETTING 

Dash  and  Rule  Slugs  Set  Simultaneously  by  Ingenious  Method — Vacuum  Casting  System  Eliminates 
Porosity — Other  Devices  Submitted  in  New  York  Sun  Prize  Contest  Described 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


Among  the  90  entries  in  the  contest 
recently  conducted  by  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  for  a 
prize  of  $2,500  offered  by  the  New  York 
Sun,  were  many  regarded  by  the 
A.  N.  P-  A.  mechanical  committee  as 
possessing  certain  degrees  of  merit,  al¬ 
though  not  fulfilling  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  award.  Descriptions  of 
these  devices  have  been  obtained  from 
the  contest  files  for  exclusive  publication 
in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  two 
prize-winning  inventions,  for  which  H. 
C.  Zenke,  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitiing, 
and  S.  J.  Sennett,  Chicago  Tribune,  each 
received  one-half  of  the  award,  were 
described  in  detail  in  the  June  24  issue 
of  this  publication. 

The  non-prize-winning  entries,  coming 
from  employes  of  newspaper  mechanical 
departments  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
contained  several  practical  ideas,  which, 
in  their  present  state,  or  with  slight  im¬ 
provements,  the  A.N.P.A.  mechanical 
committee  deemed  of  practical  value  in 
effecting  savings  of  varying  degrees  in 
production  costs. 

In  the  composing  room  category  a 
highly  practicable  idea  for  producing 
dash  slugs,  rules  and  border  slugs  coin- 
cidently  with  the  molding  of  type  slugs 
was  presented  by  two  entrants — Harley 
R.  Litton,  linotype  operator  for  El  Paso 
(Tex.) Evening  Post;  and  W.  R.  Padgett 
and  Theodore  Brinson,  composing  room 
employes,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times.  Both 
devices  are  the  same  in  principle  and  are 
claimed  to  save  time  and  extra  operation 
of  typesetting  machines  made  necessary 
by  .setting  of  dash  and  rule  slugs 
separately. 

Each  invention  calls  for  omission  of 
several  sections  of  the  ejector  on  standard 
typesetting  machines  with  a  six  em  liner 
in  the  center,  leaving  space  in  the  mold 
for  the  ca.sting  of  two  12-em  slugs,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  center  liner.  The 
lower  slug  is  the  regular  type  line  and  the 
upper  is  a  dash  or  rule.  Each  slug  is 
ejected  in  a  separate  chute.  The  type 
slug  travels  in  its  regular  path  to  the 
galley  pan,  while  the  dash  slug  goes  down 
a  special  chute  built  above  the  type  chute 
and  is  deposited  on  the  unused  portion  of 
the  galley,  with  the  galley  rail  dividing 
it  from  the  type. 

To  cast  rules  and  dashes,  the  matrix 
slide  for  the  desired  dash  is  placed  in  the 
left-hand  ja\v  of  the  machine,  according 
to  the  descriptions  of  both  the  Litton 
and  Padgett  and  Brinson  devices,  and  the 
slug  is  cast  in  the  same  operation  required 
for  molding  the  type  slug.  When  enough 
dashes  have  been  molded,  the  casting  of 
type  slugs  alone  can  be  continued  by  re¬ 
moving  the  matrix  slide  from  the  jaw 
and  replacing  it  with  a  blank  slide.  The 
upper  section  of  the  mold  will  then  be 
filled  with  lead  but  the  slug  will  not  be 
ejected.  It  it  is  desired  to  set  type  in 
larger  measure  than  12  ems,  the  center 
hner  can  be  removed  and  the  dash  chute 
detached,  making  the  mold  again  avail¬ 
able  as  a  single  unit.  Special  trippers 
have  been  designed  by  the  inventors  for 
the  top  unit  of  their  double-casting  de¬ 
vices. 

The  Litton  invention  has  already  been 
placed  in  operation  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  El  Paso  Evening  Post,  but  the 
Padgett  and  Brinson  caster  is  not  yet 
in  regular  use,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  inventors  to  the  .^.N.P.A. 
A  working  model  of  the  latter  was  con¬ 
structed  about  two  years  ago  and  tried 
*t  the  Commercial  Printing  Company 
of  Raleigh. 

In  presenting  their  claims  to  the 
mechanical  committee  Padgett  and  Brin¬ 
son  stated: 

“It  is  estimated  that  one  of  these 
attachments  installed  on  a  straight  matter 
machine  in_  an  office  of  five  or  six 
machines  will  save  the  time  of  at  least 
ono  man,  casting  dassh  rules,  short 
oorders,  blank  slugs,  etc.  for  the  entire 
yoar,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  as  much 


as  the  New  York  Sun  Award  ($2,500) 
in  that  time.” 

An  apparatus  designed  to  assure  more 
solid  type  slugs  by  creation  of  a  vacuum 
simultaneously  in  the  vacuum  reservoir. 


return  passageway  and  delivery  passage 
of  the  mold  of  standard  type-casting 
machines  was  submitted  in  competition 
by  h'llis  C.  Lyons,  linotype  machinist  on 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  The  device,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lyons,  eliminates  porosity- 
in  tyiie,  making  it  solid  and  close  grained 
and  preventing  the  breakdown  of  type 
faces  from  pressure  of  dry  mat  stereo¬ 
typing.  In  the  composing  room  it  saves 
time  and  material  of  remaking  pages  for 
replates  due  to  broken  down  type,  Mr. 
Lyons  stated. 

Other  claims  made  for  it  are  reduction 
of  daily  dry  mat  consumption,  saves  time 
used  on  recasting  imiierfect  plates,  and 
eliminates  hold-ups  on  press  runs. 

The  Lyons  machine  embodies  two 
chambers  for  containing  molten  metal. 
Both  have  communication  with  the  die 
or  mold  and  a  communication  beneath  the 
molten  metal  through  a  port  controlled 
by  a  valve.  In  operation  pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied  upon  the  molten  metal  in  the  de¬ 
livery  and  passageway  and  simultaneously 


the  return  passage  is  subjected  to  the 
vacuum  influence  which  extends  to  the 
delivery  passage  through  the  orifices  in 
the  mouthpiece  or  nozzle.  The  simul¬ 
taneous  application  of  vacuum  influence 


through  the  return  passage  and  pressure 
on  the  molten  metal  in  the  delivery 
jiassageway,  as  the  metal  rushes  in  to 
fill  the  displacement  in  the  mold  area,  all 
liack  pressure  from  air  is  eliminated. 
This  vacuum  influence  is  maintained 
throughout  the  casting  period,  according 
to  the  inventor. 

The  Lyons  device  is  at  present  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Type  Founders 
Company  factory  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
and  engineers  of  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  New  York,  are 
now  designing  an  apparatus,  based  on  the 
Lyons  principle,  for  application  to  .Auto- 
I)late  casting  machines,  according  to  the 
inventor. 

The  measuring  of  type  lines  to  be  set 
in  a  mortised  cut  or  around  a  “step-off” 
or  run  around  is  simplified  by  charts  de¬ 
signed  by  W.  W.  W'yman,  composing 
room  foreman,  Christian  Science  .Monitor. 
The  charts,  prepared  for  five,  six,  eight, 
10  or  12  point,  show  the  length  of  lines 
in  six-point  ems.  Mortised  spaces,  ana 


trimmed  proofs  of  cuts  laid  on  the  charts 
show  instantly  the  measurement's  of  type 
lines  desired.  The  charts  are  at  present 
in  use  in  the  office  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

.A  mold  made  to  fit  either  Linotype  or 
Intertype  machines  to  insure  even  casting 
of  news  heads  so  as  to  prevent  their  sink¬ 
ing  down  below  news  type,  when  the  page 
is  being  molded  from  dry  mats,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  John  M.  McPhail,  newspaper 
supply  salesman  of  Belmont,  Mass. 

In  using  this  mold,  by  casting  the  feet 
of  the  slug  12  points  back,  and  adding  a 
support  of  one  12-point  or  two  six-point 
slugs,  cast  on  either  Elrod  or  Monotype, 
.763  high,  placed  in  a  recess  on  the  type 
slug,  it  is  impossible  to  sink  the  head 
lower  than  the  rest'  of  the  page  or  the 
news  the  slugs  are  set  for,  according  to 
the  inventor’s  description. 

Mr.  McPhail  claims  that  less  metal  is 
used  in  casting  these  slugs  and  the  mold 
is  kept  cooler. 

Jacob  Scott  Friou,  manager  of  T.  J. 
Dyson  &  Son,  Brooklyn  printers,  sub¬ 
mitted  an  idea  for  the  preparation  of  copy 
to  permit  line  for  line  setting  with  con- 
se(|uent  speeding  up  of  the  type  setting 
operation.  The  idea,  itself  is  simple,  con¬ 
sisting  of  merely  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper 
measured  to  correspond  in  scale  with  the 
column  width  of  a  newspaper.  W'hen  the 
copy  is  typewritten  the  rules  are  used  as 
measures  and  each  line,  starting  at  the 
left'  hand  rule  is  ended  at  the  right  hand 
one.  This  is  designed  to  give  the  ma¬ 
chine  operator  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  has 
to  set.  It  lets  him  know  where  his  line 
will  end  and  conse(|uently  saves  time  in 
setting  the  copy,  particularly  in  eliminating 
small  delays  caused  when  the  operator 
loses  his  place  on  the  copy  due  to  broken 
words. 

In  addition  to  the  devices  described 
above  28  other  entries  were  received  in 
the  composing  room  catecrory.  These 
were  judged  by  the  committee  to  effect 
too  small  a  saving  in  lime  and  produc¬ 
tion  costs  or  to  he  impracticable  or  faulty 
in  design  and  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  set  for  the  Cfmtest. 


HORLICK’S  BACK  IN  DAILIES 


Malted  Milk  Company  Releases 

$150,000  Advertising  Schedule 

Release  of  a  $150.00(1  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  on  Horlick’s  Malte<l  Milk  Corpora¬ 
tion  hy  the  Glen  Buck  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  at  55  E.  Washington  .street, 
Chicago,  indicates  an  impressive  return 
to  newspaper  advertising. 

For  many  years  Horlick’s  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisers.  In  recent  years  they 
have  experimented  with  other  media. 
Their  return  to  the  newspapers  evidences 
a  conviction  of  the  sales  producing  power 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  campaign  started  June  17  and  will 
run  till  the  middle  of  September. 

A  list  of  .5(X)  papers  is  scheduled  for 
100-line  advertisements,  .50  lines  on  two 
columns. 


CHANGES  IN  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Orin  Hackman,  formerly  night  editor 
of  the  Danzdile  (Ill.)  Commercial-N ezvs, 
has  been  promoted  to  telegraph  editor, 
succeeding  Haskell  Armstrong,  column¬ 
ist  and  telegraph  editor,  who  has  resigned 
because  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  father 
in  Peoria.  Robert  Feidel,  reporter,  has 
been  named  night  editor,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Bernice  Thompson,  assistant  sixiety  edi¬ 
tor.  has  been  transferred  to  the  repor- 
torial  staff. 


DROPS  SATURDAY  COMICS 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  has 
discontinued  the  eight-page  colored  comic 
section  which  has  been  a  part  of  its 
Saturday  editions  for  the  past  several 
months. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  R.  P.  SCRIPTS  RETURN 


Robert  P.  Scripps,  president  of  the  Seripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and 
Mrs.  Scripps,  photographed  on  their  arrival  in  New  York  recently  on 
the  He  de  France. 


Linotype  galley  showing  type  and  dash  sings  cast  simultaneously.  Extra 
chute  for  dash  slugs  can  be  seen  above  regular  type  chute. 
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ST.  LOUIS  REPORTER’S  INVESTIGATION 
AROUSES  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 

Three  Dailies  Ask  That  Lingle  Probe  Be  Taken  Over  by  District 
Attorney — Attempt  Made  on  Life  of  Reporter — 

Motive  for  Brundidge  Assignment  Given 


(,By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publjshck) 

Chicago,  July  lO. — An  attempt  to 
kill  or  injure  Leland  Reese,  Chicago 
Daily  News  reporter,  the  promise  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  murder  February  1  of 


Harry  T.  Brundidge 


Julius  Rosenheim,  informer  who  is  said 
to  have  furnished  Reese  with  gangland 
secrets,  and  the  impasse  between  Harry 
T.  Brundklge,  Sf.  Louis  Star  reporter, 
and  the  State's  Attorney’s  office  here, 
are  the  highlights  of  the  investigation 
into  the  slaying  a  month  ago  of  Alfred 
(Jake)  Lingle,  Chicago  Trihune  re¬ 
porter,  this  week. 

The  attempt  to  kill  Leland  Reese  re¬ 
sulted  in  slight  injuries  to  the  reporter 
and  took  place  when  he  and  two  com¬ 
panions  were  driving  in  the  highway 
near  DeKalb,  HI.,  early  last  Saturday 
morning.  Reese's  car  was  “sideswiped” 
and  upset  in  the  ditch  by  a  big  black 
sedan.  Investigation  of  the  Rosenheim 
murder  came  after  Leland  Reese,  in  a 
signed  story  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
rexealed  he  had  used  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  Rosenheim,  informer  and  stool 
pigeon,  who  is  said  to  have  used  this 
alliance  with  Reese  to  shake  down 
proprietors  of  questionable  resorts. 

Harry  T.  Brundidge,  St.  Louis  re¬ 
porter,  sent  here  to  investigate  the  Lingle 
murder,  in  copyrighted  stories  repub¬ 
lished  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  charged 
that  there  were  other  new>paper  men  in 
Chicago  besides  Lingle  who  carried  on 
“rackets.”  Chicago  papers,  notably  the 
Er'cning  Post,  demanded  Brundidge  make 
good  his  charges  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
which  he  had  expressed  willingness  to 
do.  State’s  .Attorney  John  j\.  Swanson 
announced  the  Grand  Jury  would  l>e 
glad  to  hear  from  Brundidge.  but,  the 
State’s  Attorney  stated,  the  reporter 
himself  would  first  be  subjected  to  ques¬ 
tioning.  The  State’s  Attorney’s  office 
has  declared  Brundidge  must  go  through 
the  usual  questioning  to  ascertain  if  he 
had  knowledge  of  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  code  of  Cook  County. 

“If  Brundidge  shows  he  has  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  he  will  be  taken  before  the  Grand 
Jury  in  five  minutes.”  said  .\ssistant 
State’s  Attorney  William  Rittenhouse. 

Brundidge's  desire  to  talk  first  and  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Grand  Jury  was  set  forth 
in  a  letter  from  Frank  W.  Taylor.  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
addressed  to  Swanson,  which  read  in 
part: 

“Franklv  we  are  actuated  in  reaching 
this  decision  by  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  public  confidence  in  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation  under  way.  Should 
this  investigation  result  in  a  whitewash 
for  the  living  and  leave  the  dead  (the 
late  Mr.  Lingle)  to  bear  all  the  odium 


of  racketeering  among  the  newspaper 
profession,  then  we  feel  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  such  action 
should  come  from  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  Grand  Jury. 

“If  handled  in  the  informal  manner  you 
suggest,  many  people  might  misinterpret 
such  an  outcome,  leaving  the  whole 
stigma  on  Lingle  as  the  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  brought  by  the  powerful  Chicago 
newspapers  to  prevent  the  news  of  other 
Lingles  in  their  ranks  from  coming  out.” 
It  is  pointed  out  by  Chicago  papers  that 
the  Grand  Jury  has  full  rights  to  hear 
witnesses  without  consulting  the  State’s 
Attorney. 

In  a  statement  published  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  this  morning,  Mr.  Taylor 
after  telling  of  the  offer  of  Brundidge  to 
go  before  the  jury  and  the  attitude  of 
the  State’s  Attorney’s  office,  said  in 
part : 

“I.ong  distance  telephone  calls  to  the 
St.  Louis  office  and  residence  of  Brund- 
di<lge  were  made  by  unidentified  men  who 
gave  warning  to  Brundidge  to  ‘lay  off’. 

“One  of  the  leading  newspaper  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  present  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  discussion,  sent  to  the  city  editor 
of  the  Star  a  scurrilous  telegram  con¬ 
cerning  Brundidge  and  his  investigation. 
The  publisher  who  employs  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  sent  this  message  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  it.  He  showed  no  interest. 

“He  had  told  both  Brundidge  and 
Theodore  Link,  of  the  Star’s  staff,  that 
he  has  on  various  occasions  questioned 
the  same  man  alxiut  his  integrity.  But 
after  each  investigation  gave  the  man  a 
clean  bill  of  health. 

“Kvidently  charges  of  racketeering 
among  newspaper  men  are  not  new  to 
this  publisher.  Why  dfiesn't  Swanson 
call  him  to  tell  what  he  knows  about  re- 
|)orts  of  newspaper  racketeering,  which 
he  so  freely  discusses  with  Star  men.” 

Taylor  then  cited  the  <lcstruction  of 
"Fgan’s  Rats,”  as  an  evidence  that  St. 
I.ouis  had  gangs  and  had  rid  itself  of 
them.  He  .said  Brundidge’s  work  on  this 
storv  led  to  the  conviction  of  members 
of  the  gang. 

Attention  to  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Leland  Reese  was  first  called  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  paper  published 
a  story  which  included  the  general  facts 
in  the  case  and  quoted  .several  I)e  Kalb 
officials  regarding  the  incident. 


Under  his  own  name,  Reese  described 
in  detail  the  accident  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  threatened  several  times,  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  the  following 
day.  In  this  article,  Reese  declared_  he 
knew  charges  had  been  made  against 
him  as  a  result  of  his  relations  with 
Julius  Rosenheim.  He  declared  there 
was  nothing  scandalous  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  Rosenheim  furnished  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  to  the 
reporter’s  knowledge  was  not  the 
“shakedown”  artist  he  had  been  described 
as.  Reese  said  he  had  never  in  his  life 
accepted  money  for  a  dishonest  action 
and  had  never  abused  his  newspaper’s 
confidence.  He  said  his  financial  affairs 
were  open  to  any  one  authorized  to  make 
an  inspection. 

Injection  of  the  Rosenheim  angle,  be¬ 
gun  by  Brundidge  in  one  of  his  articles  in 
which  he  said  a  Chicago  reporter  was 
marked  for  death  (Reese  was  that  re¬ 
porter)  threatened  to  disrupt  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  press’  drive  on  gangland. 

Editorial  matter  in  the  various  papers 
became  so  heated  that  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American,  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Daily  Illustrated  Times  asked  that  the 
Lingle  investigation  be  taken  over  by  the 
district  attorney’s  office.  Up  to  this 
time  Charles  F.  Rathbun,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  legal  staff,  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  investigation,  following  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  special  prosecutor.  With 
the  meeting  of  the  July  Grand  Jury, 
Justice  Denis  J.  Normoyle  instructed  the 
jurors  to  investigate  the  case  without 
fear  or  favor  and  it  was  assumed  they 
were  taking  over  the  inquiry. 

Other  developments  in  the  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  include  the  proposal  to  set 
aside  $10,(KK)  of  the  Lingle  reward 
money  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  per¬ 
sons  who  otherwise  would  not  testify,  to 
give  what  information  they  possessed. 

In  I^s  Angeles,  Frankie  Foster,  de¬ 
serter  from  the  gang  of  “Bugs”  Moran, 
made  an  unexpected  move  to  escape  ex¬ 
tradition  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  in¬ 
dicted  in  the  Lingle  murder.  Foster  is 
said  to  have  admitted  purchasing  the 
gun  with  which  Lingle  was  slain.  When 
arrested  Foster  said  he  would  return 
freely.  Extradition  papers  were  signed. 
Then  came  the  surprise  move  and  with 
the  granting  of  a  writ,  his  removal  is 
delayed  at  least  until  July  15. 

Acting  Police  Commissioner  John  H. 
Alcock  has  issued  orders  to  all  district 
commanders  to  clean  out  their  districts. 
He  declares  he  will  hold  them  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  if  crime  exists  in 
their  areas.  Reports  on  all  of  the  gang 
activities  they  are  acquainted  with  were 
also  demanded.  Alderman  Arthur  F. 
Alliert,  the  first  witness  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  Federation  committee. 


AWAITING  ENDURANCE  PLANE’S  LANDING 


The  endurance  flight  of  the  four  Hunter  brothers  over  Sky  Harhor,  Chicago, 
was  also  an  endurance  contest  for  the  newspapermen  covering  the  story. 
Most  of  the  men  had  been  stationed  at  the  field  since  the  morning  when  the 
flyers  broke  the  record.  When  it  was  apparent  that  the  Hunter  brothers 
intended  staying  up  as  long  as  possible,  beds  were  rusbed  to  the  airport  and 
newspapermen  took  their  forty  winks  in  the  open. 


urged  that  police  captains  implicated  in 
the  recent  slot  machine  scandal  be  dis¬ 
missed.  He  urged  the  group  to  go  to 
State’s  Attorney  Swanson  and  ask  him 
“why  he  doesn’t  get  busy  and  do  some¬ 
thing.” 

Several  arrests  of  suspects  in  the 
Lingle  case  have  led  to  nothing.  Reports 
of  interrogation  of  women  friends  of 
Lingle  and  disclosures  of  new  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  Lingle’s  questionable  financial 
affairs  have  appeared  in  Chicago  papers, 
but  none  of  the  revelations  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  done  anything 
to  clear  up  the  case.  The  corruption  of 
Lingle  has  been  established,  it  is  held. 
His  death  was  an  incident,  but  a  signal 
for  the  concentrated  war  on  gangs  that 
has  been  pledged  since  he  was  slain. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  in  an  editorial 
July  10  captioned  “Chicago’s  Living 
Lingles”  said:  “The  Chicago  authorities 
have  about  the  same  enthusiasm  for  facts 
relative  to  racketeering  that  a  cat  has 
for  an  alkali  bath.”  It  scored  the  Lingle 
investigation  as  a  grotesque  tragedy. 
After  alluding  to  the  offer  of  its  special 
writer,  Harry  Brundidge,  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  Grand  Jury,  the  editorial  said: 
“His  ‘acceptance’  proved  to  be  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  interview  himself.  A  few  more 
exchanges  during  which  the  matter  was 
shifted  to  an  Assistant  State’s  .Attorney, 
showed  that'  as  far  as  the  State’s  Attor-  i 
ney’s  office  was  concerned  there  was  al¬ 
most  as  much  chance  of  our  investigator 
telling  his  story  to  the  Grand  Jury  as 
there  is  of  A1  Capone  being  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.” 

Referring  directly  to  the  Chicago 
Press,  the  editorial  continued :  “The  net  | 
effect  of  the  Star’s  account  of  the 
Chicago  newspaper  racket  is  to  put 
‘Jake’  Lingle  in  proper  perspective.  He 
no  longer  stands  out  as  he  did.  but  the 
system  of  which  he  was  a  part  shows  in 
bolder  relief.  That  system  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  more  deadly,  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  it.  Failure  to  place  the  story 
of  the  newspaper  racket  before  the  Grand 
Jury  makes  little  difference  to  the  course  j 
of  Chicago  justice.  A  Grand  Jury 
that  will  not  indict  the  gang  leaders  L 
will  not  indict  a  crooked  reporter  affili-  j 
ated  with  gangsters  and  politicians." 


PATTERSON  DAILY  SUSPENDS 


Press-Guardian  Ceases  Publication  | 
After  Receivership  Is  Established  [ 

Following  appointment  of  receivers  at  f 
the  application  of  the  Netv  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  a  Ridder  Brothers  news¬ 
paper,  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Press- 
Guardian  suspended  publication  perman¬ 
ently,  July  3.  The  Press-Guardian  was 
published  by  a  group  of  employes, 
headed  by  Charles  D.  Whidden,  pub-  ; 
lisher  of  the  paper  under  the  Ridders’  | 
ownership. 

H.  H.  Parmelee,  president  of  the 
Hamilton  Trust  Company  of  Patersoa 
and  Garret  H.  Van  Cleve,  attorney,  were 
the  receivers.  They  stated  that  the 
Press-Guardian  was  operating  at  a  loss 
of  more  than  $500  a  day.  The  Staats- 
Zeitung,  in  applying  for  a  receivership 
for  the  Paterson  daily  represented  itself 
as  the  holder  of  promissory  notes 
amounting  to  $211,000.  The  applicant 
also  alleged  that  the  paper  had  assets 
of  .‘R310.204.75  and  liabilities  amounting 
to  $3%,026.47.  .  Victor  Ridder,  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung.  signed  the  complaint. 

The  Press-Guardian  started  publica¬ 
tion  in  .September,  1800,  after  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Paterson  Guardian,  estab¬ 
lished  18.36,  and  the  Paterson  Press. 
founded  in  1863.  Charles  D.  Whiddea 
in  association  with  the  Ridders,  acquired 
it  in  June.  1920,  by  purchase  from  Vil" 
liam  B.  Bryant.  Mr.  Whidden  con¬ 
ducted  the  paper  as  publisher,  and  m 
Anril  this  year,  he,  together  with  Arthur 
Krahmer,  managing  editor,  and  Chester 
Foyle,  of  the  business  department,  put"  | 
chased  it  from  the  Ridders. 

Mr.  Whidden  will  continue  in  the 
publication  field,  and  Mr.  Krahmer  has 
joined  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  another  Ridder  publication. 

BUILDING  MODEL  HOME 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
is  again  sponsoring  a  Master  Model 
Home. 
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POYNTER  URGES  LOW  DIFFERENTIAL 
IN  RATES  IN  S.N.P.A.  ADDRESS 

Both  Sides  of  Question  Coolly  and  Impartially  Discussed — 
Golf  Tournament  Main  Feature  of 
Entertainment 

An  attitude  decidedly  open-minded  and  little  retailer,  with  neighborhood _  trade 
impartial  marked  discussions  of  the  only,  often  pays  a  rate  high  in  the 
differential  between  national  and  local  schedule.  Also,  the  national  advertiser 


of  any  local  advertiser  buying  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  space  for  that  reason,  or  for  any 
other  philanthropic  or  civic  cause — he 
buys  space  because  it  pays  him  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  reader  interest  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  entitling  the  retailer  to  a  lower 
rate,  why,  Mr.  Poynter  asked,  do  news¬ 
papers  charge  their  highest  rates  for 
classified  advertising,  which  is  supreme 
in  reader-interest.  Department  store 
copy,  too,  he  said,  is  the  most  expensive 
that  comes  into  the  composing  room,  not 
only  for  intricate  original  composition. 


ally-advertised  goods  has  grown  to  evil 
proportions  principally  through  news¬ 
paper  complaisance,  he  continu^,  and  the 
publishers  can  control  this  evil  by  charg¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  extra  for  any 
merchandising  co-operation  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  extend  as  routine  to  the 
local  merchants.  High-handed  demands 
for  special  positions  and  re-runs  can  also 
be  met  by  charging  an  adequate  rate  for 
position — and  collecting  it — and  for  spe¬ 
cial  schedule  arrangements. 

National  advertisers  should  also  pay 
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Two  speakers  and  the  S.N.P.A.  president  photographed  at  Asheville,  N.  C., 
ronvention  last  week.  Left  to  right:  Frederick  A.  Tilton,  third  assistant 
Postmaster  General;  President  J.  S.  Parks,  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Southtvest 
American  &  Times  Record;  George  C.  Lucas,  executive  secretary.  National 
Publishers’  Association. 

may  get  an  additional  10  per  cent  cir¬ 
culation  over  that  which  the  merchant 
can  reach  profitably,  but  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  often  asked  to  pay  a  rate  of 
100  per  cent  or  more  in  excess  of  the 
local  merchant’s  rate. 

Newspapers,  he  went  on,  cannot  base 
rates  on  the  facts  that  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  appealing  to  the  entire  field,  gets 
a  higher  percentage  of  returns  from  his 
space,  for  that  would  put  the  publisher 
in  the  position  of  guaranteeing  returns 
from  advertising,  no  matter  what  the 
season,  the  merchandise,  or  the  copy 
might  be.  If  publishers  could  guaran¬ 
tee  returns,  they  could  get  ten  times  the 
rates  they  are  now  collecting. 

Local  advertisers  may  merit  special 
consideration  because  they  are  in  the 


E.  B.  Jeffress  (center),  publisher  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record, 
brought  his  two  sons,  E.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr.  (left),  and  Carl  Jeffress  to  the 
S.N.P.A.  convention  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  last  week. 


advertising  rates  at  last  week’s  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  While  there  was  re¬ 
sentment  apparent  toward  the  flat 
declaration  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  that  no  differential 
is  justified,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  disposition  as  individuals  or  as  a 
group  to  maintain  that  all  is  right  in  the 
newspaper  house  and  that  the  advertis¬ 
ers’  complaints  are  wholly  without  rea¬ 
son. 

As  reported  in  last  week’s  issue,  the 
S.N.P.A  adopted  the  definition  formu¬ 
lated  in  May  by  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  set¬ 
ting  up  in  general  terms  what  classes 
of  advertising  should  be  charged  as  retail 
and  what  as  general  or  national.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  S.N.P.A.,  it  was  plain  from 


liut  for  the  extra  proofs  and  author’s 
corrections  which  are  required  of  the 
newspaper  without  charge. 

The  real  reason  for  the  wide  gap  be¬ 
tween  local  and  national  rates,  he  said, 
is  that  publishers  have  found  it  easier  to 
raise  national  than  local  rates.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  strong  advocates  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  have  not  resisted  rate 
increases,  while  the  local  merchant,  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying  close  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  has  fought  eery  effort  of  news¬ 
papers  to  increase  the  cost  of  his  space. 

The  agency  has  been  grievously  at  fault 
there  and  also  in  its  rule  of  thumb  idea 
of  buying  space  mainly  on  circulation 
dominance,  real  or  alleged,  Mr.  Poynter 
said.  Newspapers  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  to  get  a  few  thousand  circulation 
in  order  to  impress  the  national  adver- 
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v.i  me  o  X  rv  II  was  L-iaiu  iiuiii  papcf  every  day  and  assist  the  publisher 
the  discussion^  do  not  regard  this  defini-  materially  in  meeting  his  overhead  costs,  tiser  and  the  latter  had  to  pay  the  bill, 
tion  as  the  last  word  to  be  said  or  writ-  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  Co-operation  m  merchandising  nation- 

ten  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  formula  to 
he  modified  as  local  conditions  and 
methods  of  operation  dictate,  and  the 
president  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
(ximmittee  for  further  studjr  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  its  peculiar  application  to  South¬ 
ern  dailies. 

Outstanding  in  the  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  comments  upon  the  rate  con- 
^oversy  was  the  paper  read  by  Nelson 
P._  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

Times  and  until  recently  publisher  of 
Ae  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch.  Mr. 

Poynter,  by  virtue  of  the  latter  associa¬ 
tion  and  others,  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  S.N.P.A.  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  gave  his  Inland  brethren  a 
taste  of  the  same  medicine  he  adminis¬ 
tered  at  Asheville.  He  went  down  the 
line,  blunting  point  after  point  in  the  fa¬ 
vorite  newspaper  arguments  for  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  rate  status,  and 
after  polishing  off  his  own  colleagues, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  advertisers 
who  also  fared  not  lightly. 

Newspaper  advertising  rates,  he  said, 
cannot  be  fixed  solely  on  selling  cost, 
for  in  that  case  every  advertiser  would 
pay  a  different  rate  in  every  issue  of  the 
paper. 

,  ^'®"’spapers  cannot  consistently  argue 
fbe  national  advertiser  should  pay 
a  higher  rate  because  he  gets  more  circu¬ 
lation,  for  the  large  retail  store,  draw¬ 
ing  trade  from  the  entire  circulation  area 
usually  enjoys  the  lowest  rate,  while  the 


Miss  Jessie  Brown,  George  P.  Brown,  publisher,  Anderson  (S.C.)  Daily  Mail, 
and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Stribling  Brown,  photographed  at  S.N.P.A.  Asheville  con¬ 
vention  last  week. 


in  their  rate  a  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
publisher’s  membership  in  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Mr.  Poynter  be¬ 
lieves.  Most  of  the  A.B.C.  revenue 
comes  direct  from  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  A.B.C.  membership  is  almost 
1(X)  per  cent  for  the  benefit  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  The  local  merchant 
does  not  need  the  A.B.C.  to  tell  him  the 
inside  story  of  a  publisher’s  circulation, 
for  he  knows  it  usually  as  well  as  the 
publisher  does.  With  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  getting  the  largest  benefit  from  the 
A.B.Ci.  and  contributing  directly  but  little 
to  its  maintenance,  Mr.  Poynter  favored 
a  newspaper  rate  which  should  include 
a  charge  against  national  advertising  for 
the  A.B.C.  service. 

Ending  this  phase  of  his  argument,  he 
concluded  that  adjustment  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  might  be  made  either  by  reducing 
.some  national  rates  or  raising  local  rates. 
The  latter  was  the  more  likely  course 
for  most  publishers,  he  said. 

“We  can  raise  local  rates  and  make  a 
larger  net  profit  on  smaller  volume,”  Mr. 
Poynter  continued,  “by  eliminating  need¬ 
less  wastes,  and  altering  some  practices. 

“First,  define  what  is  local  and  what 
is  national  copy. 

“Second,  stop  the  discriminatory  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  national  rates — something 
I  believe  the  national  advertisers  and  the 
agencies  have  already  accomplished 
for  us. 

“Third,  level  up  local  rates. 

“Fourth,  charge  both  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  for  preferred  position. 

“Fifth,  eliminate  the  waste  of  frothy 
circulation. 

“Sixth,  save  newsprint  by  tossing  out 
useless  features  and  departments  which 
spineless  editors  fear  to  abandon. 

“Seventh,  eliminate  wastes  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 

“Eighth,  improve  the  quality  of  local 
advertising.  Higher  rates  will  help  to 
this  end,  for  cheap  space  begets  cheap 
eopy.  (Theap  advertising  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  whatever  disrepute  local  ad¬ 
vertising  now  suffers,  and  the  publisher 
who  helps  to  raise  the  tone  of  his  local 
merchants’  announcements  will  be  bene¬ 
fiting  his  readers,  his  advertisers  and 
himself.” 

Aside  from  the  business  phases  of  the 
meeting,  interest  centered  on  the  golf 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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SLOW  RISE  IN  RATIO  OF  ADVERTISING 
TO  DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES 

Harvard  Business  Research  Reports  Indicate  Increase  in 
Other  Expenses  Overshadows  Gain  in 
Advertising  Costs 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  UVERTISIXG  expenditures  of  de- 
■^partment  and  specialty  stores,  despite 
continual  headshakings  in  retail  circles, 
show  little  increase  in  relation  to  the 
volume  of  business  done,  according  to  the 
1929  figures  shown  in  the  report  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  report  is  based  on  figures  from 
612  stores  throughout  the  country,  which 
submitted  detailed  accounts  of  their  1929 
business.  Similar  reports  have  Injen  is¬ 
sued  annually  in  recent  years. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  report 
are  that  store  expenses  have  been  steadily 
rising  in  recent  years  while  the  gross 
margin  available  to  cover  expenses  and 
profits  has  been  growing  more  slowly. 
As  a  result  profits  have  been  shrinking 
until  in  some  cases  they  have  turned  into 
deficits  after  allowance  of  interest  on  the 
capital  used. 

Advertising  expenditures,  however,  are 
a  small  factor  in  this  reduction  of  profits. 
Pay  rolls  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
show  increases  which  amount  to  consid¬ 
erably  more. 

The  smallest  department  stores — those 
whose  net  sales  are  less  than  $500,000  a 
year — show  the  largest  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures,  the  percentage  of 
advertising  to  net  sales  having  risen  from 
2.1  per  cent  in  1925  to  2.4  per  cent  in 
1929. 

At  that,  however,  the  percentage  is  far 
helow'  that  of  larger  stores.  For  stores 
with  annual  net  sales  of  $500,000  to 
^1,999,000,  the  advertising  expenditure 
for  1929  was  3.0  per  cent  of  net  sales, 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1928,  but  exactly  the  same  as  in  1927, 
the  earliest  year  for  which  comparable 
figures  are  given. 

Stores  doing  $2,000,0(X)  or  more  of  busi¬ 
ness  reported  advertising  expenditures 
of  3.45  per  cent,  an  increase  of  fifteen- 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  over  the  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1927  and  1928.  This  js 
probably  the  most  important  increase  in 
advertising  percentage  shown  for  any 
class  of  stores,  since  expenditures  are 
much  higher  than  in  the  smaller  stores. 

Specialty  stores  of  all  sizes  shewed  the 
highest  advertising  percentage,  3.7  per 
cent,  which  is  exactly  the  average  of  the 
last  three  years  and  fractionally  below 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
above  the  3.6  per  cent  reported  for  1928 
and  1925,  but  Iielow  the  .3.8  of  1927  and 
the  3.9  of  1926.  Specialty  stores  are  de¬ 
fined  as  those  “specializing  in  women’s 
wearing  apparel  and  generally  not 
handling  either  yard  goods  or  home  fur¬ 
nishings.” 

.\nalysis  of  the  tables  given  shows 
that  in  the  smallest  department  stores  the 
advertising  percentage  has  risen  much 
faster  than  the  total  operating  expense, 
while  in  the  largest  department  stores 
the  advertising  percentage  has  risen 
slightly  faster  than  the  total  expense.  In 
the  medium-sized  department  stores  and 
the  specialty  stores  the  advertising  costs 
have  risen  more  slowly.  The  following 
tables  tell  the  story : 


Department  Stores  With  Net  Sales  of 

Less  Than 

$500,000  Annually 

Adv’sinjf  Pet. 

Total  Exit.  Pet. 

of  net  sales 

of  net  sales 

1925  . 

...  2.1 

27.7 

1926  . 

...  2.2 

28.3 

1927  . 

...  2.2 

28.9 

1928  . 

. . .  2.3 

29.0 

1929  . 

...  2.4 

.30.3* 

Inc.  since  1925. 

...  0.3 

2.3* 

Inc.  in  Pet.  of  1925 

figures  . 

....  14.3% 

8.3%* 

*'nie  bulletin  explains  that  a  change  in  its 
accounting  system  has  resulted  in  increasing 
expense  nnres  about  0.3  per  cent,  and  that 
allo«'ance  for  this  should  be  made  in  compar¬ 
ing  with  preceding  years. 


Department  Stores  With  Net  Sales  of 


$500,000  to  $1,999,000 

Annually 

.Xdv'sing  Pet. 

Total  Exp.  Pet. 

of  net  sales 

of  net  sales 

1927  . 

.  3.0 

31.0 

1928  . 

.  2.9 

31.4 

1929  . 

.  3.0 

32.0* 

Inc.  sii 

lice  1 927 

.  0.0 

0.7* 

Inc.  in 

Pet.  of 

1927  0.0% 

2.2%* 

•See 

footnote 

of  first  table. 

Department  Stores  With  Net  Sales  of 

$2 

,000,000  or  More  Annually 

Adv'sing  Pet 

Total  Exp.  Pet. 

of  net  sales 

of  net  sales 

1927  . 

.  3.3 

31.4 

1928  . 

.  3.3 

32.1 

1929  . 

.  .3.45 

32.28* 

Inc.  since  1927 

.  0.15 

1.1* 

Inc.  in 

Pet.  of 

1927  4.5% 

3.5%* 

*Sec 

footnote 

of  first  table. 

All 

Specia 

Ity  Stores  Reporting 

Adv’sing  Pet. 

Total  Exp.  Pet. 

of  net  sales 

of  net  sales 

1925  . 

.  3.6 

29.5 

1926  . 

.  3.9 

31.9 

1927  . 

.  .3.8 

31.8 

1928  .. 

.  3.6 

32.1 

1929  .. 

.  3.7 

33.1* 

Inc.  since  1925, 

.  0.1 

.3,3* 

Inc.  in 

Pet.  of  ■ 

1925  2.8% 

11.2%* 

•See 

footnote 

of  first  table. 

The  gross  margin  above  merchandise 
costs  has  barely  changed  in  the  last  three 
years  for  medium  and  large  department 
stores,  standing  in  1929  at  31.8  per  cent 
of  net  sales  for  the  former,  and  33.6  per 
cent  for  the  latter.  The  medium-sized 
stores  are  listed  as  having  made  a  net 
loss  of  0.2  per  cent  of  net  sales,  and  the 
larger  stores  as  having  made  a  net  profit 
of  0.8  per  cent,  in  1929.  Xet  profit  or 
loss,  however,  are  figured  after  tfeduction 
of  interest  allowed  on  invested  capital. 
The  term  “net  gain’’  is  used  for  earnings 
including  such  interest  allowances,  this 
l>eing  "the  earnings  which  many  mer¬ 
chants  customarily  look  on  as  net  profit,” 
and  being  "the  amount  on  which  federal 
income  taxes  are  paid.” 

This  “net  gain,"  according  to  the  bul¬ 
letin,  amounted  to  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
year's  net  sales,  or  7.5  per  cent  of  the 
store's  net  worth,  in  the  case  of  stores 
whose  sales  were  from  $500,000  to  $1,- 
•W.iXX).  For  the  stores  with  net  sales 
of  more  than  $2,000,000,  the  “net  gain” 
was  4.2  per  cent  of  net  sales  or  8.5  per 
cent  of  net  worth. 

For  the  stores  with  net  sales  of  less 
than  $.3(X).(KK)  the  1929  “net  loss”  is  given 
as  1.0  per  cent  of  net  sales,  and  the  "net 


gain”  as  2.3  per  cent  of  net  sales,  or  5.7 
l)cr  cent  of  net  worth. 

For  the  specialty  stores,  the  “net 
profit”  is  given  as  0.7  per  cent  of  net 
sales,  and  tlie  “net  gain"  as  3.5  per  cent 
of  net  sales,  or  10.1  per  cent  of  net  worth. 

Returns  and  allowances  amounted  to 
10.5  per  cent  of  net  .sales,  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  stores,  6.8  per  cent  for  the 
medium  stores,  and  2.4  per  cent  for  the 
smallest  stores,  no  figures  l)cing  given  for 
the  specialty  stores.  This  item  has  been 
seized  upon  by  merchandising  writers  as 
being  one  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
of  department  stores  in  increasing  their 
profits. 

Xewspaper  advertising  is  of  course  the 
largest  advertising  item  reported.  An 
analysis  of  the  reports  from  the  large.st 
stores,  which  had  the  largest  advertising 
percentages,  showed  that  newspaper  space 
cost  3.0  per  cent  of  the  net  sales  volume, 
direct  mail  advertising  cost  0.25  per  cent, 
and  other  advertising,  presumably  includ¬ 
ing  displays,  0.2  per  cent — a  total  of  3.45 
per  cent. 

The  bulletin  concludes  that  “apparently 
some  more  drastic  and  thorough-going 
change  in  the  management  policies  of 
many  of  these  stores  must  be  made.  .  .  . 
Department  stores  may  have  expanded 
the  rate  of  gross  margin  to  approximately 
the  limit,  so  that  further  increases  in  ex¬ 
pense  cannot  take  place  without  eliminat¬ 
ing  net  profit.  .  .  . 

“In  the  last  three  years  the  department 
stores  W’ith  sales  of  $10,000,000  and  over 
probably  have  suflfered  a  more  .severe  ad¬ 
verse  change  in  the  typical  expense  rate 
than  have  the  smaller  stores.  The  charts 
and  discussions  also  show  that  the  group 
of  stores  reporting  net  losses  has  been 
growing  gradually  during  this  period  by 
the  addition  of  larger  and  larger  stores, 
so  that  the  minimum  volume  required  to 
insure  a  net  profit  apparently  has  been 
steadily  rising.  .  .  . 

"There  are  several  fundamental  fac¬ 
tors  at  work  which  may  be  contributing 
to  the  problems  of  the  department  store 
trade.  Among  these  factors  are  chain 
cf)mpetition,  the  gradually  falling  price 
level,  and  the  tendency  noted  in  many 
quarters  for  stores  to  trade  down  and 
for  customers  to  buy  less  expensive  mer¬ 
chandise.” 


JOINS  CAPPER  GROUP 

The  Capper  Publications  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Helen  Somerville  as  director 
of  the  Capper  Bureau  of  Research  and 
market  .Analysis.  The  director’s  office  is 
at  203  X.  Waba.sh  .Avenue  in  Chicago. 
Miss  Somerville  recently  was  with  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  Capper-Harmon- 
Slocum,  Inc. 

BINDER  IN  CHICAGO 

Richard  L.  Binder,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Greensboro 
(X.C.)  Record,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  Times. 


FAVORITES  GOT  PHOTOS 
OF  LINDBERGH’S  SON 


Colonel  Discriminated  Against  N.  Y. 
American,  Journal,  Daily  News, 
Mirror,  and  Graphic  in  Giving 
Out  Pictures 


The  long-waited  pictures  of  the  in¬ 
fant  son  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  were  given  to  the  press  for 
publication  this  week  under  conditions 
which  left  one  section  of  Xew  "York 
newspaperdom  empty-handed  and  gave 
rise  to  reports  of  dissension  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Associated  Press.  The  prints, 
made  by  Col.  Lindbergh  with  a  camera 
he  ordinarily  uses  for  aerial  photography, 
were  distributed  to  all  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  except  the  Evening  Journal, 
American,  Daily  News,  Daily  Mirror 
and  Evening  Graphic,  on  condition  that 
they  copyright  them  for  their  own  use 
in  New  York.  Associated  Press  Photo 
Service,  United  Press  and  NEA-Acme 
News  Picture  Service  also  received 
prints  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
were  not  to  be  distributed  to  any  New 
York  newspapers. 

Although  the  Hearst  papers  in  New 
York  were  refused  pictures  by  Col.  Lin- 
bergh,  newspapers  of  that  group  outside 
the  rnetropolis  were  given  the  Colonel’s 
perrnission  to  print  them.  These  papers 
received  their  prints  from  Associated 
Press  Photo  Service.  International  News 
Pictures,  Inc.,  the  organization  which 
regularly  supplies  Hearst  newspapers 
with  photographs,  was  not  given  a  print 
of  the  baby’s  picture.  1 

Despite  the  ban  against  the  three 
tabloids  or  picture  papers  and  the  two 
Hearst  dailies,  all  of  them  carried  the 
picture,  either  in  a  late  edition  or  on  the 
day  after  release.  Most  editors  of  these 
papers  would  not  reveal  how  they  ob¬ 
tained  their  prints.  Emile  Gauvreau, 
managing  editor  of  the  Mirror,  however, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  sent  a  man 
to  Col.  Lindbergh’s  New  York  office  and  \ 
obtained  a  picture  in  time  for  the  last 
edition. 

Reports  were  current  that  Capt.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  was 
said  to  be  contemplating  action  against  * 
Associated  Press  for  agreeing  not  to 
supply  a  picture  to  one  of  its  members. 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  tbe  ^ 
.A.  P.,  could  not  be  reached  this  week  i 
for  a  statement.  Editor  &  Publisher 
wired  Capt.  Patterson  in  Chicago  for  a 
statement,  but  up  to  the  time  of  going  i 
to  press  none  had  been  received. 

Each  new'spaper  and  picture  service 
supplied  with  photographs  received  a 
different  pose  of  the  baby.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  that  this  was  done 
for  purposes  of  copyright. 

The  newspapers  and  picture  services 
discriminated  against  have  had  a  con¬ 
stant  watch  at  the  Morrow  e.state  in 
Xew  Jersey  for  an  opportunity  to  snap 
the  bahy’s  picture. 


GAVE  RADIO  TALK 

H.  Qyde  Gibson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News 
spoke  last  week  at  the  noon-day  program 
over  radio  station  WLS,  Chicago,  on 
“The  Com  Belter  Goes  Calling.”  He  dis¬ 
cussed  agricultural  activities  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  News  territory. 


MAKES  GIFT  TO  ZOO 

Edward  J.  Stackpole,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  recently 
presented  to  the  Harrisburg  zoo  a  pig¬ 
tailed  ape  and  her  baby.  He  is  now 
negotiating  for  a  pair  of  buffaloes.  Mr. 
Stackpole  was  largely  responsible  for  i 
the  building  of  the  municipal  zoo,  already  . 
well  stocked.  I 


50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Frank  J.  Bugental,  proofreader  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  has 
completed  50  years  of  service  with  his 
paper.  Mr.  Bugental  began  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  old  Utica  Observer  July  4, 
1881,  as  a  typesetter.  He  served  as  a 
linotype  operator  29  years. 


BYRD’S  PILOTS  GIVEN  LEGION  MEDALS 


Capt.  George  H.  Maines,  commander  of  the  advertising  men’s  post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  New  York,  pins  medals  on  Bert  Balchen  and  Harold 
Jane,  co-pilots  of  the  Byrd  Expedition  at  a  luncheon.  July  7.  in  the  latter’s 
honor.  Left  to  right:  Balchen,  Capt.  Maines.  and  June. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 


Space  Merchandised  on  Average-Advertising  Price  Method  Automatically  Adjusts  a  Specific  Paper  to 
Response  of  Different  Types  of  Customers  and  Classes  of  Values 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XLIV 

EXAMPLE  OF  PRICE-SUM  METHOD  OF  MERCHAN¬ 
DISING  SPACE  FEATURING  SPECIFIC  VALUES  IN 
THE  SAME  NEWSPAPER  BY  THREE  STORES 

EXACTORS  in  Example:  Daily  selling  rapaeity  of  stores,  near  $7,000;  eireu- 
lation  of  paper,  60,000;  spare  size,  six  columns;  srliedule.  six  days  a  week. 


Days  of  Schedule 

(60,(K)0  circ.) 
Class  Values 

(60,000  (  ire.) 
Medium  Values  ! 

(f)0,(H)0  eire.) 
Popular  Values 

! 

Ratio 

! 

Items  j 

Ratio 

i 

Items  ! 

Ratio  !  Items 

1st  day . 

4.25 

5  1 

2  45 

2  00  i  12 

2nd  {lay . 

3.75 

9 

2.15 

1  6 

1  95  i  15 

3rd  day . 

3.25 

5 

2.35 

» 

1  85  1  8 

4th  day . 

3.00 

4 

2.25 

5 

1  75  1  10 

5th  day . 

3  .50 

10 

2  05 

2  10  1  12 

Sunday . 

4.00 

6 

3.15 

L  Iv 

3  25  j  11 

(Six'days) 

( 

39  iteiiLs) 

( 

46  items) 

(71  items) 

A  paper  reaches  enough  of  any  class  of  customers  to  bring  adequate  direct 
response  for  three  stores  of  a  kind  or  three  of  di.Terent  kinds  but  price  totals 
per  class  of  values  must  be  adjusted  to  spare  usage  as  illustrated  above  to 
coincide  with  speed  at  which  each  type  of  trade  responds. 


This  week's  chart  has  some  current 
\alue  as  a  solicitation  argument  and  a 
general  element  of  interest  to  publishers 
and  to  advertisers.  .As  the  basis  of  a 
selling  argument  the  idea  in  the  chart 
illustrates  a  space  usage  principle  and 
demon.strates  a  specilic  application  of 
the  principle.  .Also  it  is  useful  in  the 
direction  of  creating  a  much  needed 
viewiRiint  regarding  the  sales  value  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

First,  the  principle  and  the  specific 
application.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  shown  last  week  with  the  difference 
that  in  this  instance  it  is  applied  to  three 
wholly  different  stores  using  the  same 
newspaper  to  bring  in  volume  on  defi¬ 
nitely  different  types  of  values.  Also  last 
week's  example  was  based  on  a  mass 
circulation  paper  while  in  this  one  the 
paper  is  given  no  characterization  other¬ 
wise  than  it  is  a  newspaper  with  60,000 
total  circulation — just  a  good  newspaper. 

The  main  point  is  to  show  how  to 
suggest  profitable  use  of  the  paper  by 
three  stores  and  in  a  way  so  each  store 
can  see  that  the  paper  actually  sells 
goods  in  relation  to  space  and  circulation 
—the  two  most  tangible  elements  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  principle  is  that  space  draws  best 
when  merchandised  correctly  with  regard 
to  price  totals  and  number  of  items  in 
relation  to  type  of  values. 

For  example,  notice  that  in  the  column 
headed  class  values  the  price  ratio  is 
given  on  the  left  and  the  number  of  items 
on  the  right  for  each  day’s  advertisement 
For  the  first  day  of  the  schedule  S4.2.S 
by  60  brings  $25.s,  the  total  that  all  sell¬ 
ing  prices  in  the  advertisement  should 
add  up  to.  If  five  items  are  featured 
in  space,  the  average  selling  price  is  $5l 
per  item.  Naturally  the  idea  is  not  that 
the  five  items  should  be  priced  at  $5l 
each  but  that  the  price  total  should  have 
that  average  relation  to  the  numlier  of 
items  featured  in  space.  Very  likely 
the  five  prices  would  run  $12.75  for  a 
handbag,  $6.2.5  for  a  piece  of  costume 
jewelry,  $12.,50  for  a  pair  of  oxfords, 
$85.00  for  a  suit  and  $105.50  for  a  coat. 
$225  in  all.  But  at  a  class-i’alur  az'crapr, 
$51. 

•And  if  the  direct  results  in  actual 
sales  for  the  day  should  run  as  high  as 
$1.5.'?0  the  store  can  sec  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  drew  $.50  direct  sales  at  its  ave¬ 
rage  advertising  price,  the  only  reason 
in  the  world  for  mentioning  the  fact.  Tf 
a  60.000  paper  draws  that  way  the  space 
cost  and  advertising  percentage  on  sales 
is  mighty  low.  However,  if  the  store  has 
no  way  of  measuring  results  it  very 
likely  will  view  the  effect  as  merely 
fortunate,  not  as  is  reallv  the  case;  be¬ 
cause  the  space  is  correctly  merchandised 
and  the  paper  really  pulls  all  that  it 
could  be  expected  to  pull. 

•Another  point :  Should  an  advertise¬ 
ment  fail  to  pull  satisfactorilv  and  the 
store  complains,  the  solicitor,  if  he  aver¬ 
ages  the  items  and  finds  the  average 
price  too  high,  can  say  “you  ran  too 
many  items  or  too  much  average  price 
sum”  which  eight  times  out  of  ten  will 
be  true. 

Under  the  “medium  value”  heading 
notice  that  the  price  ratios  per  1,000  of 
circulation  are  much  lower  and  number  of 
items  per  advertis'ment  much  higher  for 
six  days.  This  is  the  normal  way  to 
adjust  the  paper's  circulation  to  fit  the 
kind  of  values  it  has  to  draw  volume  on. 
Remember  this  is  the  same  newspaper  the 
class-value  store  is  using  and  it  is  going 
to  the  same  60,000  unit  readers.  For 
the  first  day’s  copy  of  this  store,  $2.45  is 
the  price  ratio  and  seven  the  number  of 
items  on  $147  divided  by  seven  equals 
an  average  advertising  price  of  $21, 
thirty  dollars  lower  than  the  average 
advertising  price  of  the  class-value  store. 

Here  again  the  $21  comes  in  handy, 
aside  from  its  real  significance,  as  a 
measure  of  selling  power. 

If  the  direct  returns  amounts  to  $2,100, 
that  is  $100  pe  raverage  advertising  price. 


it  is  high  for  a  store  doing  $700  daily 
total  or  even  $9,000  daily  total. 

Under  the  “popular  price”  heading, 
price  ratios  are  still  lower  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  much  higher  for  the  same 
reasons  as  above — the  advertisement  has 
to  do  a  popular  price  job  but  it  is  still 
in  the  same  newspaper. 

The  idea  is  this :  Each  of  these  stores 
l(K)k  to  the  newspaper  to  bring  certain 
returns  from  6  columns  of  space,  neither 
store  can  gauge  by  the  other  for  they  are 
unlike  in  character  and  do  not  compare 
results  anyway.  F>ut  all  the  daily  sales  the 
three  get  must  come  from  the  same  pop¬ 
ulation,  60.('(X)  of  which  read  the  news¬ 
paper.  And  when  the  solicitor  calls  on 
the  class-value  store  and  is  asked  “How 


can  we  draw  commensurate  volume  from 
a  circulation  used  by  the  medium  value 
stores?  (Or  the  popular  value  stores?) 
when  we  sell  only  class  goods”  the  idea 
on  this  chart  is  a  good  answer.  In  fact 
it  is  the  only  answer  if  the  solicitor  wants 
to  settle  the  argument'  that  a  paper's 
selling-power  is  made  up  of  how  people 
huy  and  what,  not  hy  the  social  or 
fi)iaiieuil  stamiiuf/  of  its  readers. 

Then  there  is  another  argument  Pack 
of  the  chart  idea,  a  thought  very  difficult 
at  times  to  illustrate  in  terms  of  a  specific 
newspaper,  especially  in  midsummer.  It 
is  this :  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  money  any  ordinary  i)o|)ulation  will 
spend  for  goorls  in  one  day,  no  matter 
which  class  of  customers  is  considered. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  CINCINNATI  DAILY 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  prospective  new  home  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  which  was  announced  last  week.  It  is  expected  that  construction  of  the 
new  plant  will  begin  next  March. 


There  may  be  no  practical  limit  to  the 
money  in  the  customer's  hands  but  com¬ 
mon  sen.se  would  teach  us,  if  nothing  else 
did,  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  it 
will  be  spent  per  unit  purchaser  for 
ordinary  daily  needs.  By  the  same  token, 
no  matter  how  powerful  an  influence 
one  newspaper  may  have,  there  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  limit  to  what  it  can  sell  in  one 
day  for  one  store,  or  for  all  the  stores 
using  space.  The  ratio  example  here 
does  not  show  the  limit  but  it  shows  how 
to  adjust  space  usage  (on  the  basi's  of 
number  of  items  featured  per  day  for 
si.x  days)  to  a  reasonable  limit  for  the 
three  kinds  of  stores.  This  is  shown  by 
the  item  totals  under  each  class  of  store 
for  six  days,  39,  46,  and  71  items  re¬ 
spectively. 

Any  newspaper  can  give  adequate 
general  returns  on  that  numl)er  for  each 
type  store  and  a  high  ratio  of  direct  or 
advertised  item  returns  because  the  buy¬ 
ing  population  can  resj^nd  to  that  many. 
The  daily  quota  of  items  is  varied  per 
store  so  as  to  take  up  the  normal  stock 
in  response  that  is  common  to  any  store 
over  a  period  of  six  days’  selling. 

The  big  numbers  should  be  run  for  days 
known  to  be  good,  the  smaller  numbers 
for  less  good,  and  so  on.  Individual 
stores  can  readjust  to  suit  its  individual 
peaks  and  valleys.  This  is  merely  a 
typical  example,  not  fitted  to  any  special 
store  otherwise  than  the  volume  limit  ot 
$7,000  daily  total. 

Now  briefly,  the  viewpoint  referred  to 
in  the  opening  paragraph.  Certain 
.schools  of  advertisers  cling  to  a  theory 
that  only  certain  papers  will  bring  ade¬ 
quate  response  on  given  clas.ses  of  values, 
confusing  goods  with  customers,  or  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  frayed  theory  that  “one  of  the 
best  families”  will  freeze  to  death  before 
it  will  buy  fur  coats  unless  they  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  “best  papers.”  .A  fur  coat 
.has  no  social  station  until  it  is  purchased. 
It  is  just  a  $25(1  fur  coat,  no  matter 
which  paper  it  is  featured  in.  And  when 
a  customer — class,  medium  or  popular — 
it  is  still  a  fur  coat.  Its  nature  nor 
t'he  nature  of  the  customer  has  not 
changed  no  matter  which  class  of  store 
advertised  it,  or  in  which  newspaper. 
Classes  of  customers  do  not  respond 
at  the  same  speed  is  the  onlv  difference, 
and  the  ratios  shown  here  illustrate  the 
difference. 


THEATERS  PRAISE  DAILIES 


Newzpapert  Are  Best  Medium,  Publix 
Convention  Is  Told 

Thirteen  years  of  intensive  study  of 
the  problems  of  theatrical  promotion 
have  convinced  Publix- Halaban  and 
Katz  Theaters  organization  that  news- 
])aper  advertising  is  the  best  means  of 
selling  the  showman’s  wares.  William  K. 
Hollander,  advertising  and  publicity 
chief  of  the  corporation  told  15()  Publix 
theater  executives  last  week  in  Chicago. 

“While  other  businesses  are  engaged  in 
retrenching  and  curtailing  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures,  Publix  theaters  are  planning 
larger  advertising  campaigns  for  the 
new  year,”  said  Air.  Hollander.  “After 
all  is  said  and  done,  we  find  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  the  life  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Mention  a  successful  retail  store, 
and  you  will  mention  a  prominent  adver¬ 
tiser.  And  the  more  successful  the  re¬ 
tailer  is,  the  bigger  newspaper  advertiser 
he  is.” 

Barney  Balaban,  addressing  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  included  the  Detroit  and 
Chicago  divisions  of  the  chain,  declared 
that  business  conditions  did  not  frighten 
the  movie  men.  “The  months  of  April, 
May  and  June,  1930,  showed  an  increase 
of  48  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last 
year,”  he  said. 

The  new  year  is  launched  in  July,  by 
the  theater  organization  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  include  expenditure  of  $2,450,- 
(XX),  of  which  $1,7.50,(X)0  will  be  used  for 
buying  newspaper  space. 


•> 


ances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


^HE  Lee  Syndicate,  which  with  the  re- 

cent  acquisiticHi  of  its  tenth  news¬ 
paper,  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  became 
^e  fourth  largest  daily  newspaper  own¬ 
ing  group  in  the  United  States,  has  es¬ 
tablished,  as  a  fundamental  rule  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  each  paper,  without  attempt 
by  the  group  to  im^se  an  editorial  policy 
upon  the  various  member  papers. 

Adherence  to  this  basic  principle  was 
emphatically  demonstrated  when  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  Ralph  W. 
Cram,  for  22  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and 
Leader,  would  become  its  publisher  as 
well  as  editor,  succeeding  Frank  D. 
Throop,  publisher  of  the  Democrat  15 
years,  who  became  publisher  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Star  July  1.  The  Democrat  is  one 
of  the  older  papers  of  the  Lee  group  and 
since  its  founding  has  been,  as  its  name 
implies.  Democratic  in  its  political  views. 

Few  present  day  eastern  Iowa  readers 
of  the  paper,  which  is  nearing  its  75th 
year,  cannot  remember  the  time  when  the 
paper  did  not  reflect  in  its  news  and 
editorial  columns  the  personality  of  its 
new  publisher,  for  he  has  devoted  47 
years  to  that  paper. 

Mr.  Cram  was  its  first  reporter — as 
reporters  are  now  known — but  prior  to 
that,  as  a  lad  of  14,  had  learned  the 
“cases”  spending  six  years  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Although  he  is  widely 
known  now  as  the  “Hying  editor"  because 
aviation  is  his  interest  and  hobby,  old- 
timers  on  the  circulation  list  of  the 
Democrat  recall  days  when  he  sped  after 
the  elusive  news  item  astride  a  bicycle 
and  pedaled  his  way  back  to  the  office, 
just  as  fast,  to  get  his  story  into  print. 
His  zest  and  interest  in  his  work,  which 
seems  to  have  increased,  if  anything  with 
the  years,  his  facility  at  writing  and 
other  qualifications  advanced  him  to  the 
city  editor’s  desk  in  1903  and  within  five 
years  he  became  managing  editor. 

Many  of  his  friends  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  helping  make 
newspapers  for  47  years.  He  carries  his 
61  years  so  well  that  it  was  hard  to 
believe. 

He  has  continued,  and  unless  duties  of 
his  new  office  become  too  confining,  will 
probably  continue  to  be  a  “reporter.” 
Since  his  advancement  to  the  managing 
editor’s  desk  he  has  “covered”  every 
national  political  convention,  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  writing  first-hand  accounts  and 
interpretations  of  the  conventions  for  his 
Iowa  readers;  he  has  found  time  to  get 
away  from  his  desk  to  “hop”  from  one 
end  of  the  nation  to  the  other,  east  to 
west,  north  to  south,  writing  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  in  the  days  of  skepticism,  and 
chronicling  proudly  every  advance  of  one 
of  the  modern  newspaper’s  greatest  allies 
— the  airplane.  Withal  he  was  not  the 
less  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  kical 
news,  particularly  those  movements  that 
make  for  progress,  campaigning  un¬ 
ceasingly  for  the  things  that  meant 
betterment,  unhesitating  to  challenge  such 
threats  as  darkened  the  horizon  of  civic 
welfare. 

Mr.  Cram  was  tern  in  Zanesville,  O., 
June  19,  1869,  his  family  settling  in 
Davenport  w^hen  he  was  a  youth,  and 
upon  completion  of  his  public  school  edu¬ 
cation  he  determined  u]^n  a  career  as  a 
printer,  a_  decision  which  led  him  into 
the  editorial  rooms.  As  was  stated  he 
has  been  a  newspaper  man  47  years. 

“In  fact,  it’s  a  little  more  than  that,*' 
he  explained,  “for  I  did  some  vacation 
work  on  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Des 
Moines  48  years  ago — just  enough  so 
that  when  I  applied  for  a  job  on  the 
Davenport  Democrat  I  w'as  matriculated 
at  the  end  of  my  first  week  as  a  full- 
fledged  printer’s  devil,  at  a  weekly  wage 
of  $3.  That  was  a  lot,  too,  in  a  time 
when  most  printer’s  apprentices  worked 
at  the  case,  ‘learning  the  boxes,’  for 
several  weeks  without  pay. 

“After  that  I  just  stuck;  set  straight 
matter,  then  advertisements,  got  my 
printer’s  union  card,  went  onto  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor’s  desk,  became  reporter,  city 


By  LANE  RYDDER 


was  in  1919  that  he  made  his  own  first 
“hop.”  Being  editor,  of  course,  he  could 
front-page  his  own  story  about  “Seeing 
Davenport  From  Four  Thousand  Feet  in 
the  Air.”  He  helped  organize  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Aeronautical  Association  of  the 
Seventh  Corps  Area  a  couple  of  years 
later  and  in  1922,  in  Detroit,  was  one 
of  the  group  of  a  dozen  men  who  organ¬ 
ized  and  signed  the  charter  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Aeronautic  Association,  which  became 
Ihe  nation-wide  booster  organization  for 
commercial  aviation.  He  became  gov¬ 
ernor  for  his  corps  area,  and  at  the  St. 
Louis-Pulitzer  races  in  the  fall  of  1923, 
was  elected  vice-president.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  General  Patrick,  then  chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  told  him  that  anyone  who 
was  going  to  write  about  aviation  should 
fly  a  lot.  Mr.  Cram  took  the  general 
at  his  word,  and  the  army  fliers  soon 
dubbed  him  their  test  customer  for  he 
flew  the  airways  back  and  forth  with 
them,  teosting  their  game  in  his  own 
paper,  and  writing  of  its  various  angles 
for  Aero  Digest  and  other  aviation 
magazines.  He  recalls  with  pride  that 
Lieut.  A1  Williams  stunted  him  over 
Anacostia  field  ateut  that  time,  and  when 
Mr.  Cram  thanked  him  for  the  ride, 
came  back  with :  ‘Don’t  mention  it ;  if 
all  editors  are  doing  what  you  are,  our 
troubles  would  be  over.’  ” 

Mr.  Cram  admitted  to  some  600  hours 
in  the  air,  equivalent  to  between  50,000 
and  60,(X)0  miles  of  air  travel.  He 
naively  explained  how  a  mere  editor  can 
accumulate  so  much  flying  time.  “I 
couldn’t”  he  said,  “if  the  industry,  as 
well  as  the  army  and  navy,  hadn’t  been 
good  to  me.  I  had  publicity,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  boost  their  game,  to  trade  for 
air  travel,  and  it  soon  began  to  pile  up  at 
the  rate  of  7,000  or  8,000  miles  a  year, 
especially  after  the  National  Air  Tour 
became  an  annual  event.  I  have  reported 
several  of  the  tours  for  Aero  Digest,  and 
it  has  taken  me  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  onto  hundreds  of  landing 
fields.  Last  lear  the  tour,  which  always 
starts  at  Detroit,  touched  two  corners  of 
the  country  at  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  previous  year  it 
flew  west — a  party  of  40  planes  and  100 
people — to  San  Diego  and  Tacoma,  the 
other  two  corners.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  meeting  old  flying  friends,  and 
making  new  ones,  on  this  year’s  tour.” 

Locally  Mr.  Cram  is  vice-president  of 
the  company  which  operates  Davenport’s 
municipal  airport,  which  his  townsmen 
named  Cram  Field  in  his  honor,  when 
it  was  dedicated  on  Armistice  Day,  1928. 

All  the  time,  however,  his  real  job 
has  teen  editing  the  Davenport  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Leader. 

“We  try  to  print  a  balanced  paper 
which  will  carry  the  news  to  the  people 
of  Eastern  Iowa  especially,”  he  said. 
“Iowa  is  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as 
the  most  literate  state  in  the  Union.  It 
gets  its  wealth  from  the  soil,  and  while 
it  is  growing  industrially,  the  backbone 
of  its  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
farm  homes  that  dot  every  township  in 
its  99  counties.  ,  . 

“Papers  in  this  state  recognize  this  in 
the  regular  publication  of  a  farm  page. 
Every  year  the  farm  women  ol  Scott 
county  edit  a  double  farm  page  in  some 
issue  of  the  Democrat,  creating  two  illus¬ 
trated  pages  that  have  teen  reproduced 
in  miniature  in  journalistic  magazines 
and  exhibited  at  district  and  state  fairs. 

“On  our  editorial  pages,  and  in  our 
literary  departments,  we  try  not  to  take 
ourselves  too  seriously,  but  to  write  what 
will  interest  our  readers  rather  than  ex¬ 
ploit  ourselves.  The  Democrat  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  It  has  been  a  good  patron 
of  the  feature  syndicates,  winnowing  put 
its  features  and  retaining  those  which 
have  been  demonstrated  to  have  real 
reader-interest.  We  are  hard-boiled  m 
our  rejection  of  the  tons  of  free  adver¬ 
tising  matter  that  are  press-agented  into 
our  mail  insisting  on  editing  our  paper 
ourselves.” 


RALPH  W.  CRAM 
Publisher,  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat  and  Leader 


Specially  drawn  for  Editos  &  Publisbbk  by  Seyntonr  Uareut 

editor,  then  editor  20  years  ago,  and  now  way  to  the  west  coast,  and  wandered 
acquire  a  new  title  and  some  new  respon-  down  our  way. 

sibilities  that  fairly  rejuvenate  me.  “The  corpse  was  that  of  a  recruiting 

“W’e  have  60,728  people  in  Davenport,  officer  then  stationed  at  Davenport.  He 
but  ateut  150,000  in  the  group  of  cities  died  unexpectedly  one  afternoon.  His 
that  touch  elbows  with  us,  including  home  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Bettendorf,  Iowa,  and  Rock  Island,  when  I  filed  a  story  for  the  papers  there, 
Moline,  East  Moline  and  Silvis,  Ill.  My  relatives  promptly  directed  me  to  take 
reporting  experiences  were  similar,  I  charge  of  the  body  till  they  came.  Hap- 
suppose,  to  those  of  any  lad  who  struck  pily  for  me,  that  duty  devolves  upon  the 
to  the  game  in  a  city  that  size.  One  nearest  army  office,  and  the  commandant 
gets  to  know  most  of  his  towns-people,  of  Rock  Island  arsenal,  right  at  hand, 
and  much  of  the  city  affairs.  Three  or  relieved  me. 

four  decades  ago  the  job  was  additionally  “Davenport  was  a  live  town  in  those 
interesting  because  of  the  chance  to  re-  days — the  biggest  center  near  Chicago 
port  for  many  big  city  papers.  where  prizefights  could  be  held  for  an 

“I  remember  having  an  heiress  on  my  unlimited  number  of  rounds.  So  I  got 
hands  at  one  time,  and  at  another  time  a  thrill  of  reporting  at  the  ringside  a 
a  corpse,  as  result  of  this  outside  work,  lot  of  important  fights,  including  all 
A  mysterious  woman  had  appeared  in  a  those  which  marked  the  early  career  of 
neighborhood  near  Davenport  and  when  ‘Packy’  McFarland,  a  popular  luminary 
I  wired  a  story  to  a  San  Francisco  paper  of  that  day. 

that  Marion  Bybee,  of  that  city,  was  “When  I  moved  into  the  editorial  chair, 
with  us,  apparently  suffering  from  nerves,  I  may  have  had  more  important  work, 
directions  came  back  to  hold  her  till  but  I  couldn’t  have  near  as  much  fun.” 
relatives  could  arrive,  as  she  was  a  rich  Mr.  Crarn  has  long  teen  known  as 
young  heiress.  A  trainload  of  relatives  “Iowa’s  flying  editor.”  He  owns,  too,  an 
soon  did  arrive,  and  it  appeared  she  had  interest  in  aviation  ever  since  the  Wright 
left  her  train  at  Clinton,  while  on  her  brothers  made  their  first  flight,  but  it 
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55,000  Inquiries  from  One 

Rotogravure  Advertisement 


1,200,000  Consumer  Inquiries 

500,000  PERSONAL  CALLS  AND  600,000  COUPONS  BY  MAIL 

At  9^  Each,  in  13  Months 


■n  OTOGRAVURE  printing  presents  of- 
ferings  to  an  always  interested  audi¬ 
ence  with  a  fidelity  to  detail,  a  beauty  of 
color,  and  a  richness  and  depth  of  tone 
Tinsurpassed  by  any  other  process. 


Fo«  imnl  fon,  ouny  •dvcnuiof  aen,  wicb  the  wcUirc  of 
the  busifMM  m  bcBit,  hm  urged  i  iccum  to  the  awfacwfa  of 
comnoo  honesty. 

Their  cricictsa,  aided  by  dM  inhereoc  wcakaeiMs  of  ^  groee 
types  of  adYcrtisiog  they  condemned,  hu  home  ftuk.  Signs  of  • 
ream  to  sioccricy  itc  asoifest  io  adveitisiiig  coluans  today. 

We  wish  a  sufamic  the  reniks  of  a  cac^tigo  that  aade  sincerity 
its  first  principle. 

oppofCttoi^  came  to  introduce  and  sell  a  the  aoac  atekal 
saarket  io  America  a  new  paduct,  bur  one  whose  adeercising 
would  have  a  compete  with  the  glaring  cuceaaes  of  the  d^—- the 
campaigns  that  have  fiourished  Aw^igh  the  immodetacc  use  of 
purchased  testimonials  and  intemperaic  claitna 
After  research,  tsvo  conclusioitt  srere  drawn:  First,  that  the 
mow  genuine  expressioo  of  fiutb  io  the  produa  would  be  a 
Oder  a  comptimencary  package  a  the  prospcctiTe  user.  Second, 
That  this''pho  srould  not  succeed  srichoui  adecnisiog  copy  to 
manifestly  sincese  as  a  disassociate  in  the  pt^lic’s  mind,  this 
didcreot  offer  from  ordinary  sampUng. 

The  campaign  was  begun  on  that  basis. 

A  toagfaeuie  page  in  the  New  York  Tunes  in  April, 
produced  yi.OOO  replies,  anj  smaller  adwusemeott  ptoAi^ 
corresponding  results. 

to  June,  New  York’s  [>**'*«***«*•»*  ^ecialty  shop  a  mes* 
sage  a  fi).000  credit  cussomers,  of  whom  12,000  visited  the  store 
a  obtain  the  compliaencaty  paduge.  Soon  200  leading  sacca  in 
as  many  ckies  sent  the  same  message  a  t.yO0.00O  chosen  cus* 
aomets;  600,000  responded.  This  advertising  material  and  its 
postage  vras  paid  for  by  the  stores.  There  was  no  advenisiog  coat 
a  the  manufacnirer,  no  commissioo  a  the  agency- This  plan,  ^ 


extensively  utiliang  the  cooperation  of 
reduction  of  >0  per  cq^ini^ 
turer’s  normal  ft 

24.000 voupons,! 

In  ^cbcuary  m 
scries  (half  pagel 
4,OOOMO)  pullel 

No  coupon  wu  \  pV 

(16^000,000  circull  ^ 

Dramatic  tcattlts.| 
coonimer  acccpcancel 
This  ftwp^igt*  haft 
Some  have  gone  a  fi 
type.  Be  that  u  it  may,  I 
an  opinion  on  the  povl 
long  needed  fctum  a  tii 


- 


TNI  buainess  policy  4 
duces  a  sincerity  in  il 
profit  is  dhrocced  from  vA 
diene’s  appropriation,  and  I 
the  work  a  be  done.  \ 

'This  plan  insures  freedomi 
tive  advantages  of  one  couxsct 
in  short  the  natural  causes  <n 
'There  is  nothing  a  defect  tm 
plan  of  campaign  b  bew  (or  th& 
We  shall  be  glad  a  (umish  1 
busioeu  eaacuti^  and  bankeni 


The  net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York  Times 
Sunday  edition  is  in  excess  of  750,000  copies 
— greater  than  the  combined  circulation 
of  8  nationally  known  quality  magazines. 


Reproduced  from  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the 
Rotogravure  Section  (a  part  of  the  Sunday  edition) 
of  The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  April  29,  1929 
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ROTOGRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION 


PROPOSE  NEWS  EXCHANGE 


GRAUSTARKIAN  PHASE  OF  FOREIGN 
REPORTING  ENDED,  FURAY  SAYS 


SWASEY  VISITS  MONTAUK 


System  Similar  to  Canadian  Press 
Adrocated  for  British  Empire 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Pubusbes) 

Montreal,  Que.,  July  6. — An  Empire 
news  exchange  system  based  on  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  Canadian 
Press  in  Canada,  will  be  the  most  tang¬ 
ible  result  of  the  British  Empire  Press 
Union  Conference  held  recently  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh  according  to  four 
members  of  the  Canadian  delegation  ar¬ 
riving  here  today. 

John  W.  W.  Dafoe,  managing  director 
of  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press, 
Victor  Sifton,  managing  director,  Re¬ 
gina  Leader,  B.  Nicholas,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Times,  and  E. 
Royal  Sayles  of  the  Renfrew  (Ont.). 
Mercury,  led  the  return  of  the  Canadian 
delegation,  which  consisted  of  24,  the 
rest  stayed  in  England  to  return  later. 

During  their  visit  in  Great  Britian  the 
Canadian  newspaper  men  and  their  wives 
were  received  at  Buckingham  Palace  by 
the  King  and  Queen  and  toured  in¬ 
dustrial  centres  between  sessions  of  the 
Conference.  • 


U.P.  Vice>President  Lays  Modern  Methods  Have  Stripped 
Foreign  Writers  of  Their  Glamor — Must  Work  Hard 
and  Long,  He  Says 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

The  aura  of  romance  that  since  the  respondents.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 

days  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  I  have  sent  others,  who  seemed  to  have 

enveloped  the  person  of  a  foreign  news-  all  the  stuff  in  the  world,  and  watched 
paper  or  press  them  slowly  deterioriate  in  another  cli- 

association  cor-  mate. 

respondent  is  a  “We  have  many  men  in  the  United 
thing  of  the  past.  Press  domestic  bureaus  with  an  urge  for 

km  J.  H.  Furay,  vice-  foreign  corresprmdence,  and  naturally 

P  ■  president  of  t  h  e  we  encourage  them  to  etjuip  themselves 

[I  J  United  Press,  for  an  overseas  post.  Those  who  have 

told  Editor  &  been  in  the  organization  long  enough 

■H  Publisher  this  know  what  that  means.  Sometimes  they 
week.  apply  themselves  assiduously  to  the  job, 

Mr.  Furay,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  be  sent 
who  has  charge  abroad,  they  know  exactly  what  to  ex- 

of  all  the  U.  P.  pect,  and  what  is  expected  of  them.  They 

foreign  bureaus  usually  turn  out  very  well.  Because  of 

and  has  super-  our  experience  in  this  regard,  we  natur- 

T  H  Fubay  vision  over  some  ally  have  a  tendency  to  fill  our  foreign 

300  U.  P.  staff  jobs  with  United  Press  trained  men.” 

men,  said  that  slowly  but  surely  modern  Green  correspondents  are  thoroughly 

jounialistic  practices  had  hammered  the  tested  on  their  knowledge  of  the  language 
Graustarkian  element  out  of  foreign  re-  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  desig- 
porting,  just  as  they  had  almost'  driven  nated  before  they  get  the  jobs,  Mr.  Furay 
the  old-fashioned  sleuthing  police  report-  said.  This  is  usually  done  by  making 
er  out  of  the  city  rooms  in  this  country,  them  speak  over  the  telephone  to  some- 
“The  reporter  in  a  foreign  city,”  Mr.  one  who  knows  the  language.  It  is  over 
Furay  said,  "has  to  work  just  as  hard  as,  the  telephone,  Mr.  Furay  believes,  that 
or  harder  than  a  cub  reporter  on  any  the  correspondent  can  best  show  his  grasp 
small  daily  in  the  United  States.  He  of  the  language. 

must  lie  willing  to  put  in  many  long  days  “One  of  the  biggest  surprises  I  have 
without  watching  the  clock.  However  gotten  out  of  this  job,”  Mr.  Furay  said, 
this  may  lie,  there  certainly  is  no  let-up  “is  in  discovering  the  business  talents  of 
in  the  number  of  aspirants  for  foreign  many  men  who  had  never  thought  of 
posts.  Most  of  them  are  young,  on  the  business  before.  The  U.P.  correspond- 
threshold  of  their  careers,  and  eminently  ent  must  be  a  good  business  man;  he 
unfitted  for  the  rigors  of  foreign  corres-  must  not  only  report  news  but  he  must 
pondence.  They  come  to  me  in  an  un-  be  able  to  handle  the  service.  He  must 
ending  stream,  filled  with  false  ideas  and  have  the  background  of  a  newspaper  man 
standards,  thinking  of  the  foreign  corres-  and  at  the  same  time  know  his  way 
iwndent  as  Davis  pictured  him,  gloriously  around  in  business.  We  have  taken  men 
flitting  about  the  foreign  capitals,  with  a  who  had  never  had  any  business  exper- 
cane,  of  course,  and  immaculate  spats,  a  ience,  but  found  after  they  had  once 
connoisseur  of  fine  wines,  a  devil  with  swung  into  action,  that  they  possessed 
countesses,  a  close  friend  of  dukes,  and  a  a  business  ability,  surprising  even  to 
dashing  figure  in  both  sports  and  eve-  themselves.  The  only  way  I  can  account 
ning  clothes.  for  this  is  that  a  newspaper  man  knows 

“I  tell  them,  first  of  all,  that  they  to  make  contacts  intuitively,  and 

must  be  experienced  newspaper  men  be-  holds  mm  in  goM  stead  m  re- 

fore  they  can  ever  hope  to  get'  such  a  porting  as  well  as  in  business, 
job.  Next  they  have  to  know  a  foreign  “A  gewd  foreign  correspondent  should 
language,  not  in  the  manner  of  a  per-  have  originality  and  the  energy,  intelli- 
son  who  has  studied  it  for  two  years  gence  and  judgment  to  handle  new  sit- 
in  college,  but  to  a  degree  where  they  uations  and  new  problems  related  to 
can  speak  fluently  and  easily.  And  they  news  service  promptly  and  intelligently, 
have  to  have  shown  an  ability  to  get  A  background  of  news  work  is  essential 
along  with  people;  they  must  show  a  and  experience  usually  adds  the  rest.” 

certain  suavity  of  manner  and  they  must  _ 

know  diplomacy,  and  what  to  do  in  a  /ym  rYuirv  iyaii  v 

given  situation.  And  last,  and  this  is  CHANGES  ON  OHIO  DAILY 
very  important  especially  to  the  United  Charles  W.  Etzinger,  of  Columbus, 
Press,  they  must  have  a  good  business  has  lieen  appointed  local  editor  of  the 
sense.  I^xington  (0.1  Daily  Sentinel. 

“The  time  has  passed  when  you  can 
take  a  good  reporter,  one  who  has  shown 
himself  an  extraordinarily  good  news¬ 
paper  man,  and  shift  him  to  a  foreign 
post,  and  expect  dazzling  results.  It 
takes  much  more  than  first-class  rep- 
ortorial  ability  to  make  the  grade 
abroad.  The  personal  element  counts  for 
so  much  more  in  a  foreign  correspondent 
than  in  a  reporter  at  home. 

“I’ve  sent  men  out  without  any  of 
these  qualifications,  and  have  watched 
them  blossom  forth  into  excellent  cor- 


NEWS  MEN  IN  EUROPE 

Seven  members  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southujest  American  and  Times 
Record  staff  and  their  families  are  tour¬ 
ing  Europe.  The  group  includes  George 
D.  Carney,  co-publisher  of  the  newpapers, 
with  Mrs.  Carney  and  their  children. 
Miss  Margaret  and  (George,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Parks,  wife  of  J.  S.  Parks,  co¬ 
publisher,  and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  I.  E. 
(Pat)  Garner,  news  editor  of  the  Times 
Record,  and  Ralph  Lee,  member  of  its 
news  staff. 


Edward  Swasey,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  of  the 
Hearst  group,  photographed  at  Mon- 
tauk.  Long  Island,  where  he  spent  a 
brief  vacation  recently. 


- . ^  COTTON  APPOINTED 

HEADS  EDUCATION  BOARD  t.  Norman  Williams,  advertising  man- 
William  L.  Blair,  managing  editor  of  ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  has  an- 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  last  nounced  the  appointment  of  Donald  P. 
week  was  elected  president  of  the  Pasa-  Cotton  as  general  financial  advertising 
dena  Board  of  Education. 


representative. 


Are  You  Marketing  a  FOOD  PRODUCT? 


SCHEERER,  INC.,  APPOINTED 

Scheerer,  Inc.,  newspaper  advertising 
representative,  has  been  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Newcastle  (Ind.)  Courier- 
Times  in  the  national  advertising  field. 
The  paper  was  formed  last  week  by  the 
merger  of  the  Newcastle  Courier  and  the 
Newcastle  Times. 


Let  “Dorothy  Neighbors”  Help  You 
As  She  is  Helping  Puget  Sound  Housewives! 

Throughout  the  Puget  sound  country,  of  which  Seattle  Is  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  DOROTHY  NEIGHBORS,  The  Seattle  Times’  home  economist,  it 
affectionately  known  by  more  than  100,000  housewives  who  glean  daily 
inspiration  from  her  food  articles,  recipes,  lectures  and  demonstrations 
.  .  and  by  the  thousands  who  attend  her  Spring  and  Fall  Cooking  Schools. 
The  Spring  1930  School  in  early  June  was  a  huge  success  .  .  .  there  will  be 
another  In  the  Fall  ...  a  real  opportunity  for  food  manufacturers  to  dramatize 
their  products  before  an  audience  that  appreciates  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  Is  able  to  pay  for  them. 

In  the  5  months  ending  May  31st,  1930,  The  Seattle  Times 
carried  82,026  more  lines  of  net  paid  Food  Advertising  than 
the  Seattle  Hearst  and  Scripps  papers  combined.  In  1929, 

The  Times  carried  1,180,784  lines;  second  paper  (Hearst), 

630,504;  third  paper  (Scripps),  431,594  lines. 


The  Observer  has  the  largest  CITY,  the  largest  SUBURBAN 
and  about  DOUBLE  the  TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other 
Charlotte  newspaper.  Practically  all  national  advertisers  have 
for  many  years  understood  that  by  ^'CONCENTRATING"  their 
advertising  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  they  can  and  do  FULLY 
cover  this  market  at  ONE  cost.  88%  of  total  circulaton  in 
city  and  suburban  territory,  90%  of  the  remainder  within  a 
two  hour  automobile  drive  of  Charlotte. 

MORE  THAN  46,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions — The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


THE  SEATTLE  DAILY  TIMES 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
NEW  YORK-DETROIT-CHICAQO-SAN  FRANCISCO-LOS  ANGELES 


SjI] 

m.s.v 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 
IN  PITTSBURGH 


lnMay1930ThcPrcsscdrried  over  53. 
percent  of  all  Grocery  advertising  in 
Pittsburgh  .  .  .  and  led  in  29  out 
oF  35  other  classifications ....  It  car¬ 
ried  47.8  percent  of  all  advertising 
placed,  including  351  exclusive 
accounts. 

(Media  Records  Inc.,  May) 


RUMFORD  BAKING  POWDER 
CANADA  DRY  •  DEL  MONTE 
COFFEE  •  TODDY  •  LIPTON  S 
TEA  •  WARD'S  FINE  CAKES 
MAXWELL  HOUSE  COFFEE 


KELLOGG'S  CEREALS  •  HELLMANN'S  MAYONNAISE  •  JACK 
FROST  SUGAR  •  MORTON'S  SALT  •  WILSON'S  EVAPORATED 
MILK  •  OLD  DUTCH  CLEANSER  •  UNDERWOOD  DEVILED  HAM 
GOLD  DUST  •  LUX  •  CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS  •  POST  TOASTIES 
RINSO  •  SHREDDED  WHEAT  •  WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


CHOSEN  FIRST 

IN  PITTSBURGH 

because - in  this  rich,  responsive  market, 

a  market  perhaps  not  yet  quite  fully  comprehended  by  national  advertisers — The  Press  has  won  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  homes  that  COUNT.  A  permanent  following,  unswayed  by  sensationalism.  A  sense  of 
appreciation,  expressed  in  returns  to  the  advertiser  .  .  .  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Power  of  The  Press  in 
Pittsburgh  ...  the  reason  why  May  advertisers  placed  200,021  lines  of  grocery  advertising  in  The  Press 
as  against  128,231  lines  in  the  other  evening  paper.  Nor  is  its  prestige  dependent  on  leadership  in  a 
few  classifications  only  .  .  .  Space  buyers  who  have  studied  Pittsburgh  appreciate  The  Press.  They  have 
found  out  its  “habit  of  producing  results.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  >  •  •  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
m  nJ  •/ 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


caiCACO  •  tAii  rsANcitco 


OBTBOIT 


raiLADBLraiA 


■  U  r  BA  1.0 
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MORRIS  LA  VINE,  STAR  COAST  REPORTER, 
GUILTY  OF  ATTEMPTED  EXTORTION 

Private  Secretary  of  Former  Julian  Petroleum  Head  Convicted 
With  Him — Officers  Testified  They  Found  $75,000  in 
Marked  Bills  in  Reporter’s  Pockets 


NEIL  DALTON  PROMOTED 


Monis  Latini 


iSpecial  to  Eoitox  &  Pvbusbek) 

LOS  ANGELES,  July  5.— Morris 
Lavine,  former  star  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  well  known 
on  the  Coast  for 
many  journalis¬ 
tic  coups  and 
exclusive  stories, 
and  Miss  Leon- 
tine  Johnson, 
private  secretary 
for  S.  C.  Lewis, 
one-time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ju¬ 
lian  Petroleum 
Corpotrat  ion, 
jointly  tried  for 
attempted  extor¬ 
tion  of  $75,000 
from  Charles  H. 
Crawford,  local 
politician,  were  found  guilty  late  Friday 
night,  July  4,  in  the  superior  court  of 
Judge  Ray  B.  Schauer.  The  jury  was 
out  25  hours. 

Lavine  is  credited  with  the  expose  of 
the  Julian  Petroleum  Company  that  ul¬ 
timately  resulted  in  wholesale  indict¬ 
ments  of  many  business  men  on  the 
coast  in  1927.  His  stories  in  the  I^s 
Angeles  Examiner  on  the  investigation 
ran  many  months  oh  page  one.  Besides 
this  he  is  known  as  the  reporter  who 
captured  Clara  Phillips  in  Honduras 
after  the  police  failed,  and  brought  her 
back  to  California.  He  exposed  a  plot 
to  blackmail  Fatty  Arbuckle,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  the  only  interview  with 
Kenneth  G.  Ormiston,  radio  operator 
in  the  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  case, 
and  has  a  long  list  of  other  big  stories 
to  his  credit. 

Lavine  and  Miss  Johnson  were 
charged  with  soliciting  the  money  from 
Crawford,  with  the  implied  promise 
that  certain  papers  and  information  in 
possession  of  the  defendants  would  not 
be  disclosed,  if  the  amount  asked  was 
paid  to  them.  Crawford  testified  he  had 
turned  marked  money  over  to  the  con¬ 
victed  pair,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
They  were  arrested  on  the  spot. 

Indictments  of  the  two  charged  ex¬ 
tortion  and  they  were  found  guilty  of 
attempted  extortion.  Defense  attorneys 
moved  the  judge  to  demand  that  the 
jury  also  render  a  verdict  on  the  charge 
of  extortion  which  the  jurist  declined 
to  grant.  During  the  early  phases  of 
the  trial,  the  defense  tried  to  have  the 
case  dismissed  on  the  same  ground, 
which  was  overruled. 

Lavine  and  Miss  Johnson  were  arrested 
March  10,  on  the  charge  of  extortion  of 
money  from  Crawford  in  his  Hollywood 
office.  Officers  testified  they  found 
$75,000  in  $1,000  bills  in  Lavine’s 
pockets.  Lavine  stated  he  had  accepted 
the  money  in  payment  for  documents  he 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition,  ex¬ 
ploiting  your  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  Weekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
papers. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  West  45tli  Street 
New  York  Gty 


was  selling  to  Crawford  and  certain  Los 
Angeles  brokers  who  were  interested  in 
a  civil  suit  that  was  pending  at  the  time 
in  the  superior  court  of  the  county. 
The  papers  were  said  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Julian  Company’s  files 
when  Miss  Johnson  was  secretary  to 
Lewis.  Lavine  and  Miss  Johnson  had 
collaborated  on  a  series  of  articles, 
described  as  an  expose  of  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Julian  debacle.  They  were  to 
have  been  sold  and  published  under  the 
signature  of  Miss  Johnson. 

At  a  former  trial,  the  jury  was  unable 
to  reach  a  verdict  and  was  discharged 
after  five  days  of  deliberation.  On  that 
occasion,  the  two  defendants  rested  their 
case  without  offering  a  defense,  their  at¬ 
torneys  arguing  that  the  prosecution  had 
failed  to  establish  a  case  against  them. 

Sentence  in  the  present  case  was  de¬ 
layed  by  a  motion  degianding  arrest  of 
judgment  which  was  granted.  The  hear¬ 
ing  was  to  be  held  Friday. 

The  penalty  for  the  crime  of  attempt^ 
extortion  is  a  minimum  of  one  year  in 
the  county  jail  or  not  more  than  five 
years  in  the  state  prison,  or  a  $5,000  fine 
or  both.  Attorneys  for  the  defendants, 
following  reading  of  the  verdict,  which 
was  taken  calmly  by  Miss  Johnson  and 
Lavine,  announced  that  an  appeal  would 
be  taken. 


representative. 


dwelope 


Succeeds  A.  B.  Ransdell  «s  Managing 
Editor  of  Louisrille  Courier-Journal 

Neil  Dalton,  who  joined  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  13  years  ago  as  a  com¬ 
bination  copy  boy  and  cub  reporter,  on 
July  1  assumed 
the  managing 
editorship  of  the 
newspaper. 

Dalton,  who  is 
33  years  old, 
started  on  the 
Courier  -  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  the  days 
when  there  was  a 
step  of  graduation 
from  cub  to  tlie 
police  run,  he  did 
a  tour  as  office 
boy  and  cub,  and 
had  just  gone  to 
the  police  room 
when  he  entered  the  Coast  Guard  service. 
He  was  trained  at  the  New  London  base, 
and  later  was  transferred  to  the  inter¬ 
national  ice  patrol,  operating  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  where  he  remained  until  dis¬ 
charged. 

He  immediately  came  back  to  the 
paper,  becoming  successively  rewrite 
man,  desk  man,  assistant  city  editor,  and 
city  editor. 

Dalton  succeeds  A.  Brown  Ransdell, 
who  resigned,  but  who  will  remain  with 
the  organization. 

Poucher  Coleman  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  Courier- Journal,  filling  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  advancement  of 
Dalton.  Coleman,  who  has  been  with  the 


paper  for  several  years,  formerly  was 
with  the  United  Press  and  with  the 
Louisville  Herald.  Sidney  Robards,  for¬ 
merly  on  night  rewrite,  becomes  day  city 
editor. 


FASHION  CLINIC  JULY  21-24 


Nbil  Dalton 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Plans  to  Be  on  Program 

More  than  100  stores  have  made  ad¬ 
vance  reservations  for  the  Amos  Parrish 
Fashion  Merchandising  Clinic,  to  be  held 
in  New  York  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
July  21-24. 

The  clinic  will  present  advance  fore¬ 
casts  of  fashions  in  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  the  fall  and  winter  seasons, 
with  merchandise  and  sales  promotion 
plans  and  recommendations.  Methods  of 
advertising  and  displaying  the  fall  and 
winter  fashions  will  also  be  covered  at  the 
clinic. 

Special  group  meetings  for  merchan¬ 
disers  and  buyers,  fashionists  and  per¬ 
sonnel  directors,  sales  managers  and 
advertising  managers  are  an  add^ 
feature. 

McGLYNNS  CELEBRATE 

Hundred  of  residents  of  Moline,  III, 
attended  an  open  house  reception  held  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  S.  McGlyim  on  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  July  5.  The 
Dispatch  Publishing  company  gave  a 
dinner  for  its  100  employes  July  7  at 
Short  Hills  Country  club  in  honor  of 
the  publisher  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Mc- 
Glynn  has  been  associated  with  news¬ 
paper  work  67  years,  beginning  as  an 
apprentice  in  Washington,  Iowa,  at  the 
age  of  13. 


DAILY  STARTS  A  WEEKLY 

The  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  Weekly  Star, 
under  the  management  of  the  Fort  Pierce 
News-Tribune,  recently  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  A  combination  national  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  has  been  adopted,  according  to 
L.  W.  Halbe,  manager  of  the  News- 
Tribune,  but  space  can  be  purchased 
separately  in  each  paper. 


Revolutionizing 
Tthe  field  of 
Direct  Mailing 

The  ADVELOPE  — a 
letter-folder-envelope,  all 
in  one.  possessing  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  first-class  mail  at 
third-class  postage. 

Users  attribute  the  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  returns 
to  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
velope  holds  attention,  cre¬ 
ates  interest,  and  has  .sell¬ 
ing  power  abundantly. 

Verify  its  Merits! 
Saves  $20  per 
thousand  in  let* 
ter  postage  alone. 

Write  us  on  your  letter¬ 
head  for  FREE  Booklet 
and  Advelope  Portfolio 
and  name  of  our  nearest 


N  e  w  E  n  g  I  a  n  d*  s  S  e  c  o  n  d  L  ar  g  e  s  t  M  ar  k  e  t 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1 930 
The 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

printed 

13,122,826  lines 

of  paid  advertising 

This  is  a  gain  of  59,605  lines  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1929,  the  best  previous 
record. 

This  is  more  than  80%  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  in  Providence  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  during  this  period. 

Year  after  year  these  newspapers  have  made 
a  steady  gain  in  advertising  patronage — be¬ 
cause  they  produce  results. 

The  reader  confidence  and  circulation  domi¬ 
nance  of  these  publications  make  them  valu¬ 
able  mediums  for  advertisers. 

Circulation  128,158  Net  Paid 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  /. 


Roprotontatioot 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY 
Boston  New  York  Chiesco 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 
Los  Anxeles  Son  Francisco  Seattle 


/ 
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FREE  PUBLICITY  A  MENACE  TO  EVERY 
NEWSPAPER  MAN,  LEARY  DECLARES 


Suggests  New  Slant  on  Puffery  by  Regarding  It  as  a  Drain  on 
Paper’s  Resources  and  Incidentally  a  Bar  to  Better 
Salaries — Says  Agencies  More  Active 


By  JOHN  J.  LEARY,  JR. 

Industrial  Editor,  New  York  World 


TJ  EADING  Editor  &  Publisher  each 
week,  and  noting  the  efforts  to  curb 
the  free  space  grabbers,  it  occurs  to  me 
— and  this  is  written  in  no  critical  spirit 
— that  the  newspapers  have  failed  and 
are  failing  to  educate  one  most  important 
group  of  their  own  people — their  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  readers  to  what  free 
space  grabbing  means  to  them. 

Or  in  other  words,  the  tendency  is 
to  reach  the  problem  as  one  of  the 
business  ofBce  on  which  the  managing 
editors  or  city  editors  may  have 
superficial  interest,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  personal  problem  of 
every  man  in  the  business. 

To  me  it  seems,  possibly  because  in 
my  cub  davs  the  ghost  did  not  walk 
promptly  at  times,  that  most  of  us  in 
the  news  rooms  do  not  realize  that  sal¬ 
aries  must  come  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
advertising,  just  as  advertising  receipts 
must  primarily  come  from  circulation 
based  on  what  the  news  room  must  pro¬ 
duce,  and  that  everything  that  tends  di¬ 
rectly  or  otherwise  to  reduce  advertising 
revenue,  tends  to  affect  salaries. 

Were  this  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  of  the  free  publicity,  the  free 
puffery,  that  now  gets  into  type  would 
land  “on  the  spike.” 

Certainlj-,  if  my  own  experience  is 
any  criterion,  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  for  advertising  agencies  and  pub¬ 
licity  bureaus  to  contract  to  deliver 
straight  reading  matter  in  consideration 
for  fees,  fixed  or  on  a  sliding  basis,  and 
trust  to  luck  on  the  carelessness  of  the 
news  department  to  be  able  to  deliver. 

Thus  not  long  since  a  nationally  known 
advertising  agency  addressed  numerous 
New  York  ^itors — as  well  as  editors 
in  other  cities — ^to  detail  men  for  a  four 
^y  inspection  trip  of  an  industry.  The 
invitation  in  my  case  came  direct. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  I  knew  more 
about  that  particular  industry  than  any¬ 
body  connected  with  the  advertising 
agency  could  possibly  know.  There  was 
not  and  could  not  be,  barring  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  accident,  a  line  of  legitimate 
news  in  the  trip.  At  the  least  it  would 
be  a  junket.  Moreover  the  heads  of 
the  industry  are  my  warm  friends.  There 
was  no  reason  why,  if  they  wished,  they 
could  not  write  me  direct  if  they  or  any 
of  them  had  any  news  to  offer. 

I  declined  -the  invitation  without  thanks. 
So  did  others  who  knew  the  situation.  A 
few  who  did  not  know,  sent  men  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  a  week  on  a  job 
that  could  produce  nothing  of  news 
value.  Actually  it  did  develop  one  story 
that  was  neither  new,  novel,  or  even 
truthful  enough  to  show  to  those  who 
paid  the  bills  that  something  had  been 


“put  across”  on  which  might  be  hung 
the  promise  of  more  later. 

Subsequently — and  in  my  judgment  to 
prove  how  the  agency  could  deliver  the 
papers — when  important  news  developed 
in  that  particular  industry  I,  in  common 
with  others,  was  advised  that  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  agency  “would  probably 
give  out  a  statement.” 

“I’ll  see  him  in  hell  first,”  was  my  re¬ 
sponse,  and  the  principals,  always  willing 
to  see  their  friends,  the  reporters,  deliv¬ 
ered  direct. 

Again  within  the  month,  the  New 
York  office,  my  own  included,  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  an  important  industrialist  had 
a  most  important  story  to  give  out.  The 
man’s  company  is  the  leader  in  its  line. 
If,  as  intimated,  business  had  liegun  to 
boom  with  it,  it  was  good  news. 

The  industrialist  greeted  us  pleasantly, 
passed  around  the  cigars,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  of  a  drive  he  was  making 
to  develop  new  business  that  has  great 
potential  possibilities. 

“We  are.”  said  he,  “advertising  this 
nationally  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
radio.” 

I  knew,  for  I  try  to  keep  in  touch  with 
things  affecting  my  profession,  that  his 
corporation  rarely  if  ever  advertises  in 
newspapers,  although  its  copy  decorates 
magazines  and  trade  papers. 

“How  much,”  I  asked,  “are  you  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers?” 

He  could  not  answer. 

“Oh.”  he  said,  “it  must  be  a  big  vol¬ 
ume,  but  it  is  being  placed  by  local  firms. 
I  don’t  know  how  much,  it  must  be  big.” 

“We,”  I  continued,  “are  interested  only 
in  New  York  papers.  How  much  are 
you  doing  here?” 

The  man  was  not  prepared  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  sparred  for  time. 

“I  think  there’s  some  advertising  in 
Brooklyn,”  he  said.  “I  think  that  (in¬ 
dicating  an  advertisement  about  4 
columns  by  50  lines)  is  in  a  Brooklyn 
paper.” 

Eventually  he  found  it  was  not.  and 
that  advertising  in  the  New  York  area 
was  confined  to  radio. 

Incidentally  I  found  out  that  on  Jan. 
1,  the  company’s  budget  carried  $150,000 
for  newspaper  advertising  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  question  and  that  $50,000  of 
this  amount  had  been  later  taken  to  pay 
for  radio  advertising. 

The  man’s  story  did  not  contain  a  line 
of  news.  All  he  had  was  a  pious  hope 
that  the  newspapers  would  advertise  his 
scheme — gratis. 

Several  of  them  did. 

Now  I  maintain  if  the  simple  acid 
test — “Is  this  news?” — had  been  used,  he 
would  n<it  have  gotten  a  line. 


Newspaper  advertising  pays  best.  Why  experiment? 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Netvspaper  Representatires 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


INJURED  WRITER  THOUGHT 
OF  OFFICE  FIRST 

OHN  H.  THOMPSON,  a  re- 
porter  on  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise,  insisted  the  night  of 
July  3  on  seeing  that  his  assign¬ 
ments  were  covered  before  he 
would  submit  to  treatment  for  in¬ 
juries  suffered  in  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  fire  apparatus  and  a  patrol 
wagon. 

He  sustained  a  hard  blow  on 
the  head,  a  bad  scalp  wound  and 
a  wrenched  arm.  Despite  his  in¬ 
juries,  he  was  assisted  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  at  the  Brockton  hospital 
and  reported  to  his  city  editor  at 
3:15  a.  m.  Then  he  was  taken  to 
the  operating  room  for  first-aid 
treatment. 

Several  stitches  were  required  to 
close  the  wound  in  his  scalp. 


Such  instances  could,  I  believe,  be 
multiplied  many  times. 

Nor  do  the  agencies  stop  there. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  I  had  occasion 
to  survey  a  certain  industry  then  in 
trouble.  One  of  the  leaders,  in  line  with 
his  custom  of  a  life-time,  was  inacces¬ 
sible.  That  meant  nothing  to  me. 

However,  a  fortnight  later,  a  partner 
in  an  agency  called  up  to  tell  me  that 
this  man  would  be  in  the  city  the  next 
day  and,  if  I  wished  it,  he  would  arrange 
an  interview. 

“I’ve  been  up  to  his  place,”  he  said, 
“and  I  find  everything  all  right.” 

It  was  clear  what  this  fellow  was  up 
to.  He  had  collected  or  arranged  to 
collect  a  fee.  had  given  some  more  or 
less  valuable  advice  and  had,  among 
other  things,  sold  me.  It  was  not  an 
interview  I  was  to  get.  I  was  to  give 
Mr.  Manufacturer  an  exjiert  opinion  on 
his  troubles. 

“I’m  not  looking  for  him,”  I  replied. 
"However,  I’ll  see  him,  and  listen  to  what 
he  has  to  say.  But  if  he  wants  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  business  troubles,  if  he  wants  my 
opinion  as  an  expert,  he  will  have  to  pay 


for  it  as  he  would  any  other  expert.” 

I  did  not  expect  or  desire  a  check.  So 
I  was  not  disappointed  the  next  day 
when  the  agency  man  called  up  to  say 
that  his  principal  had  been  "suddenly 
called  out  of  town.”  Wlhat  he  told  his 
principal  I  do  not  know. 

Checking  up  with  my  fellows  who 
specialize  in  other  lines,  I  find  they,  too, 
are  called  upon  by  agencies  for  advice 
and  other  services  for  which  they  are 
called  on  the  theory  that  they  “have  ex¬ 
cellent  newspaper  connections.”  More¬ 
over,  the  tendency  to  “work  the  men 
direct”  is  on  the  increase. 

Here  the  question  may  arise :  “What 
can  we  do  about  it?” 

The  answer  is:  “Educate  your  people 
in  what  free  publicity  means.” 

I  would  not  tie  the  news  department 
to  the  advertising  manager’s  desk,  but 
I  do  think  it  would  do  no  harm  if  all  of 
us  who  prepare  or  edit  copy  be  reminded 
occasionally  that  the  advertiser  who  in 
one  way  or  another  manages  to  break 
into  the  news  columns,  will  not  appear 
in  the  advertising  columns. 

And  it  would  do  none  of  us  any  harm 
to  be  reminded  in  this  connection  that 
the  money  we  find  in  our  pay  envelopes 
is  but  part  of  the  stream  that  flows 
across  the  advertising  desk,  and  that  our 
hopes  of  perhaps  more,  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  depend  on  the  volume  of  that 
stream. 

We  are  all  selfish  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it 
is  made  clear  that  space  grabbing  is  a 
personal,  and  not  altogether  an  office 
matter,  another  brake  will  be  placed  on 
the  grabbers. 


PRESERVED  HISTORIC  ROCK 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Fail 
Kwer  (Mass.)  Herald  News  in  raising 
a  fund  of  $5,681.73  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Fall  River  Rolling  Rock,  a  relic  of 
the  glacial  era,  J.  Edmund  Estes  has 
deeded  to  the  city  the  Rock  and  land  on 
which  it  is  located.  During  the  last  few 
days  of  the  drive,  the  Herald  News 
matched  every  subscription  received,  con¬ 
tributing  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  total 
fund. 
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NEW  YORK 


ATLANTA 


Buffalo 


is  easy  io  sell 


There  are  several  ways  of  selling  Buffalo.  You  can 
use  two  or  three  newspapers  and  double  or  treble  the 
cost  of  selling  without  adding  to  your  coverage,  or 
you  can  use  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  reach  so 
many  families  in  the  Buffalo  area  as  to  make  the  use 
of  another  paper  unnecessary.  There  are  130,000 
families  in  Buffalo.  The  News,  each  week-day,  goes 
into  121,548  Buffalo  homes. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  gives  you- 
92^0  coverage  in  Buffalo 
82%  coverage  in  Erie  County 
61  %  coverage  in  the  eight  counties 
of  Western  New  York. 


184,520 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 
IN 

JUNE 


f  ■  --eB 

WESTERN  NEW  YCjRK* 
i  TME  I 

I  BUFFALO! 

market! 


Buffalo  department  stores  use  more  advertising  in 
the  News  than  in  all  other  Buffalo  daily  newspapers 
combined. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1930  the  News  carried 
1,572,211  lines  of  department  store  advertising — 
over  600,000  lines  more  than  all  other  Buffalo  daily 
newspapers  combined.* 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  1930  carried  more 
advertising — local,  national  and  classified — th-'n  all 
other  Buffalo  daily  newspapers  combined. 

•  Figures  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

BOSTON  DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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RIDDELL  URGES  WISE  ADVERTISING 
TO  REDUCE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

President  of  British  Advertising  Association  Sets  Keynote  at 
Annual  Convention — Philip  Emanuel  Pleads  for  More 
Truth  in  Advertising  to  Establish  Public  Confidence 

Bj  ALLAN  DELAFONS 

London  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


London — How  advertising  and  the 
marketing  skill  of  advertising  men 
might  best  reduce  the  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  trade  depression  in  Britain  was 
the  main  consideration  of  the  convention 
of  the  British  Advertising  Association 
held  at  Hastings  from  June  21  to  25. 
Lord  Riddell,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  proprietor  of  The  News  of  the 
World,  in  his  address  in  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  said  that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  skillful,  resolute  advertising  was 
so  necessary.  “We  cannot  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  times,’’  the  lawyer  and  newspaper 
owner  said,  “imtil  producers  have  cleared 
away  the  stocks  of  primary  materials 
whi^  are  clogging  the  wheels  of  com¬ 
merce.  Accumulation  of  stocks  prevents 
producers  and  their  workers  from  pur¬ 
chasing  and  consuming  what  they  would 
otherwise  require.”  Judicious  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  tho^ht,  was  one  of  the  chief 
methods  available  to  bring  about  a  return 
of  normal  conditions. 

A  plea  for  more  consideration  of  the 
small  man,  the  modest  manufacturer,  the 
retail  tradesman,  was  made  by  the  well- 
known  sociologist  and  trade  journal  pro¬ 
prietor,  Sir  Ernest  Benn,  Bt.,  who  con¬ 
sidered  that  trade  development  and  ad¬ 
vertising  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
“Wealth  only  becomes  wealth,”  he  stated, 
“when  somebody  has  found  somebody  else 
who  wants  it,  and  that  is  Ae  function 
of  salesmanship  and  advertising.  In  writ¬ 
ing  the  prescription  of  wealth  we  must 
teach  the  people  to  put  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  its  ingredients  the  simple  word 
‘Advertising.’  ” 

Suggestions  as  to  where  British  trade 
might  well  be  increased,  with  the 
Argentine,  with  Canada,  Australia,  and 
with  other  foreign  coimtries  and  parts 
of  the  Empire,  were  made  by  Lord  Luke 
of  Pavenham,  who  urged  manufacturers 
and  advertising  men  to  make  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  the  requirements 
and  conditions  of  those  places. 

At  the  direct  mail  session  it  was 
pointed  out  in  the  speeches  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  direct  mail  advertising 
should  not  be  considered  as  standing  on 
its  own  but  as  a  complementary  part  of 
a  campaign  which  must  always  include 
press  advertising. 

Philip  Elmanuel,  who  told  the  news¬ 
paper  managemeent  session  on  June  23, 
that  he  hop^  the  day  would  arrive  when 
the  readers  of  all  journals  would  have 
no  need  to  doubt  any  advertisement,  is 
advertisement  director  of  Odhams  Press, 
in  whose  publications  advertisements  are 
guaranteed.  The  work  of  the  vigilance 
committee  of  the  Advertising  Association 
was  bringing  that  day  nearer,  he  said. 

Advertising  volume  in  the  British  Isles 
was  upwards  of  £150,000,000  a  year,  with 


an  annual  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent. 
H.  G.  Saward,  managing  dire^rtor  of 
Saward  Baker  and  Company,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  told  the  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  session.  Last  year,  he  said,  there 
was  possibly  no  increase  and  this  year 
there  had  bwn  a  falling  off.  A  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  scheme  was  his  sugges¬ 
tion  for  remedying  this.  He  urged  news¬ 
papers  to  desist  from  creating  or  unduly 
enlarging  upon  an  atmosphere  of  pes¬ 
simism,  which  was  inimical  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sales  and  of  existing  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  the  opening  of  new 
accounts.  Instead,  he  stated,  they  should 
foster  invention,  and  press  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  every  impediment'  to  progress. 

“A  new  energy,”  he  said,  “a  new  con¬ 
fidence,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  work 
could  be  implanted  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  They 
should  encourage  the  desire  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  even  a  desire  for  the 
luxuries  of  life,  just  as  fast  as  scientific 
progress  made  these  amenities  available. 
Newspapers  should  form  a  committee  to 
raise  a  central  fund  by  the  subscription  of 
one  farthing  in  the  pound  on  advertising 
turnover,  for  the  re-statement  of  the  case 
for  advertising  under  present-day  con¬ 
ditions.” 

Viscountess  Dunedin  told  printers  and 
advertising  agents  at  the  printing  session, 
organized  by  the  Federation  of  Master 
Printers,  that  the  best  printing  was  al¬ 
ways  the  cheapest.  She  thought  that  the 
use  of  colours  made  advertising  more 
appealing  and  she  was  not  annoyed  to 
find  an  advertisement  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
Lady  Dunedin  said  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions. 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  pf 
advertising  in  the  press  which  the  press  it¬ 
self  rendered  unsaleable.  Sir  Harold 
Bowden,  Bt.,  chairman  of  the  famous 
Raleigh  cycle  and  motorcycle  makers, 
suggested  at  the  National  Advertisers’ 
session.  The  British  motorcycle  was  the 
best  in  the  world  and  there  were  some¬ 
thing  like  three-quarters  of  a  million 
motorcyclists  in  the  country.  Inevitably 
there  was  a  number  of  motorcycling  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  height  of  the  season  al¬ 
though  the  proportion  of  accidents  ^  of 
this  class  was  lower  than  the  proportion 
of  any  other  class  of  road  vehicle,  yet 
every  newspaper  made  good  copy  out  of 
motorcycle  accidents  and  every  irre¬ 
sponsible  magistrate’s  comment  regard¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  motorcycling  was  given 
the  prominence  of  a  headline.  Might  not 
the  newspapers  avoid  selecting  and  giv¬ 
ing  undue  prominence  to  news  items  that 
conveyed  an  unfair  prejudice  against 
British  goods?  he  asked. 

While  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
maintain  our  export  trade  on  which  some 


SEEKING  CONNECTION 

After  years  of  successful  work  as  Reporter,  Classified  Salesman,  Classified 
Manager.  Display  Salesman.  Local  Advertising  Manager,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  Business  Manager,  Publisher  in  cities  of  from  100,000  to  500.000 
and  on  papers  with  from  11,000  to  136,000  circulation,  desire  to  become 
associated  with  an  owner  who  needs  capable  assistant. 

Am  38  years  old.  Married.  Two  children.  During  past  17  years  have 
worked  for  three  employers — Two  large  organizations  and  individual  paper. 
Each  year  has  been  one  of  accomplishment.  Records  of  successes  in  getting 
circulation  and  advertising  at  minimum  cost  available.  Have  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  of  previous  employers. 

More  interested  in  making  congenial  connection  for  future — which  should 
enable  me  to  buy  some  stock  now  and  more  later — than  in  getting  salary 
paid  on  last  position. 

All  correspondence  will  be  respected  as  confidential. 

Address  replies  to  E-991 

Editor  &  Publisher 


of  our  basic  industries  depended,  in  pres¬ 
ent  world  conditions.  Sir  Oswald  Mos¬ 
ley,  Bt.,  M.P.,  said  at  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers’  session,  the  opportunities  for 
greatly  expanding  British  export  trade 
were  severely  limited.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the 
home  market,  he  believed.  That  market, 
he  said,  rest^  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  and  that  purchasing  power 
in  turn  rested  upon  the  wages  they  were 
paid. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  advertising 
agents’  session  on  June  24,  that  a  joint 
committee  be  established  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Sales  Managers’  Association,  Ae 
Incorporated  Society  of  British  Adver¬ 
tisers,  the  Newspaper  Society,  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association,  and  the 
Institute  of  Incorporated  Practitioners 
in  Advertising,  to  forward  the  cause  of 
market  research  at  home  and  overseas 
and  secure  the  full  assent  and  coopera- 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  the  same 
session  the  general  trend  of  the  speeches 
was  that  the  press,  the  agents  and  manu¬ 
facturers  should  cooperate  in  formulat¬ 
ing  schemes  and  extetkling  market  re¬ 
search. 

F.  P.  Bishop,  of  the  London  Times, 
and  chairman  of  the  Advertising  In¬ 
vestigation  Department  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association,  at  the  closing  session  on 
June  25,  said  the  percentage  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  improper  advertising  nowadays 
was  almost  negligible,  and  the  aim  of 
his  department  was  not  to  limit  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  but  to  promote  its 
development  by  eliminating  from  it  all 
that  was  false  and  fraudulent;  by  en¬ 
couraging  sincerity  and  discouraging  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  therefore  giving  the  pub¬ 
lic  real  grounds  for  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  advertising  and  in  the  merits 
of  advertised  goods. 

ENGINEER  HONORED 

John  ^phael  Rogers,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  has  been  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  debtor  of  science,  by  Oberlin 
College.  This  is  the  third  honorary  de¬ 
gree  Mr.  Rogers  has  received. 


TO  UNVEIL  BUSTS  OF 
ILLINOIS  EDITORS 

Pres*  Association  to  Ask  Hoover  to 
Attend  Ceremonial  in  Fall — 
Medill,  Lawson,  Stone  Among 
Those  to  Be  Honored 


Illinois  editors  will  ask  President 
Hoover  to  attend  the  annual  fall  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  witness  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  busts  of  noted  newspaper  men 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  association’s 
hall  of  fame. 

Two  or  three  editors  each  year  will 
be  selected  for  this  honor.  Outstanding 
men  of  the  profession  will  have  niches 
reserved  for  them  in  the  hall,  which  is 
to  be  located  in  the  journalism  school  of 
the  university. 

At  the  fall  meeting  busts  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  men  will  be  unveiled:  Joseph 
Medill,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Ti^une; 
Victor  Fremont  Lawson,  late  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Melville  Stone, 
founder  and  late  general  counsel  of  the 
Associated  Press;  Elijah  Parich  Love- 
joy,  abolitionist,  who  was  killed  at  Al¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  during  the  civil  war;  Henry 
Wilson  Clendenin,  founder  of  the 
Spri^jield  Illinois  State  Register;  David 
Wright  iJarkley,  of  the  Fairfield  Wayne 
County  Press;  Henry  M.  Pindell,  of  the 
Peoria  Transcript;  William  Osborn 
Davis,  of  the  Bloomington  Pantograph; 
Edward  Wyllis  Scripps,  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  and  John  W.  Clin¬ 
ton.  of  the  Polo  Tri-County  Press. 


SON  HEADS  BUSINESS  STAFF 
J.  E.  Pierce,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Daily  Times  has 
appointed  his  son,  William  H.  Pierce  as 
business  manager  and  general  counsel. 
Berry  G.  Pierce,  another  son  is  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  while  J.  E.  Pierce’s  wife, 
Mrs.  Nannie  H.  Pierce  is  president  of 
the  publishing  company. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

PRESS-GUARDIAN 

is  in  receiver’s  hands  and  has  suspended 
publication. 

THE  PATERSON 
EVENING  NEWS 

is  now  the  only  Evening  paper  in 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Circulation  30,000  daily 

Largest  circulation  in  city  of  Paterson 
and  Passaic,  Morris  and  Bergen  Counties. 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
STORY,  BROOKS  and  FINLEY 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


OUR  SERVICE  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE? 
OUR  SERVICE  TO  YOUR  EDITOR? 

OUR  SUPERIOR  PRINTING  QUALITY? 


Practical,  on-the-job  attention  is  the  service  publishers  receive  from  Art 
Gravure  Corporation.  The  group  of  newspapers  for  which  Art  Gravure 
prints  rotogravure  supplements  has  available  all  the  new  ideas  devel¬ 
oped  for  selling  newspaper  rotogravure  space,  including  copy  ideas  to 
help  local  merchants  make  their  gravure  advertising  successful. 

Editors  of  rotogravure  sections  are  provided  with  the  latest  ideas  in 
make-up,  and  the  selection  of  timely  features,  as  well  as  the  newest 
developments  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  copy. 

A  rigid  daily  inspection  system  is  maintained  at  all  Art  Gravure  plants 
to  assure  the  existence  of  a  constant  high  quality  of  etching  and  press 
work.  We  should  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  specific  examples  of  our  service 
to  publishers,  and  to  refer  you  to  the  noted  organizations  which  we  are 
now  serving. 


ASt  OatO  GOLD  MOTHER  ftt  th«  c 
Wr  MB  ta  ih»  Ronatn*  C»a*c«r).  PrB■^ 
l«  Mp*  C«r«y.  e(  B«U»ir«.  Ohio 


The  Sunday  Art  Gravure  Section  of 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  Printed  by 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 


PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
General  Offices;  406  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 
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PROTESTS  HANDLING  OF  RADIO  SERIAL 


The  following  article  by  Robert  D. 
Heinl  is  reprinted  from  his  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  7. 


The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  breach  of  faith  to  discontinue 


broadcasting  a  serial  drama  at  its  most 
exciting  part  is  raised  by  Fred  A.  Quinn, 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  a  reader  of  this 
column,  in  a  complaint  to  the  Radio  Com¬ 
mission. 

“As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the 
NBC  had  been  broadcasting  through 
Station  WRC  a  serial  drama,  entitled 
‘Mystery  House’  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  year,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
one  of  the  best  features  presented  by 
them  it  has  been  shunted  about  from 
pillar  to  post  during  most  of  the  time 
It  has  been  on  the  air,”  Mr.  Quinn  said, 
addressing  the  commission.  “Last  week — 
June  28— although  all  of  the  local  papers 
showed  it  on  the  program  at  10  o’clock, 
when  listeners  tuned  in  at  10  o’clock  the 
station  announced  a  dance  orchestra. 

“Then  I  am  told,  at  10:15  p.  m., 
‘Mystery  House’  was  presented.  I  am 
further  informed  that  earlier  in  the 
evening  the  postponement  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  but  at  the  scheduled  time,  when 
listeners  would  be  naturally  expecting  an 
announcement  if  the  feature  was  post¬ 
poned,  not  a  word  was  said  about  such 
postponement. 

“Last  night.  Station  WRC  blatidly  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  feature  would  no 
longer  be  presented  over  WRC,  but  that 
listeners  could  hear  it  over  WJZ.  Well, 
you  know  without  my  telling  you  just 
what  the  chances  are  of  getting  satis¬ 
factory  reception  from  a  fading  station 
like  WJZ  during  the  summer  months, 
even  with  a  seven  tube  electric  set,  such 
as  I  have. 

“If  no  such  regulation  has  yet  been 
formulated,  may  I  request  that  you  give 
consideration  to  the  desirability  of  one 
which  would  require  a  station  beginning 
the  broadcasting  of  a  serial  to  keep  faith 
with  their  listeners  by  continuing  to 
broadcast  such  serial  until  its  completion. 
If  a  broadcasting  company  has  not  innate 
courtesy  enough  to  play  fair  with  its 
unseen  audience  should  it  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so?” 

As  was  the  case  in  the  Byrd  arrival, 
the  chains,  in  our  opinion,  overplayed 
the  broadcasting  of  the  descent  of 
the  Chicago  endurance  fliers,  especially 
Columbia. 

It  was  unquestionably  interesting  to 
hear  the  first  words  of  the  fliers  after 
they  landed.  The  boys  were  modest  and 
sounded  like  Illinois  farmers  they  were 
represented  to  be.  But  why  did  the  radio 
audience  have  to  be  inflicted  with  the 
vaporings  of  the  rest  of  the  mob? 

Possibly  there  never  has  been  such  a 
murdering  of  the  queen’s  English  in  a 
given  length  of  time.  The  alderman, 
who  kept  butting  in  to  tell  listeners  he 
was  there  representing  Hiz-zonor  Big 
Bill,  the  mayor,  was  probably  the  worst 
offender. 

The  chains,  especially  when  they  get 
in  hot  water  before  Congress  or  at  the 
Radio  Commission,  like  to  compare  them- 
lelves  to  the  newspaper,  but  if  any  news¬ 
paper  mentioned  its  name  or  praised 
Itself  as  frequently  in  its  own  columns  as 
announcers  in  this  instance  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  chains,  it  wouldn’t 
have  a  reader  left. 

At  times  the  broadcast  seemed  more 
like  a  cheap  advertising  contest.  The 
fliers  were  described  as  being  so  worn- 
out  that  they  hardly  knew  what  was  going 
on  about  them.  However,  one  of  them 
(doubtless  well  paid  for  it)  was  not  too 
tired  to  plug  a  half  dozen  commodities, 
laying : 

“We  couldn’t  have  kept  up  there  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the - make  of  aero¬ 
plane,  the - brand  of  motor  oil,  the 

Ortertainment  given  us  by  the - radio 

let.  &c.” 

Even  the  manufacturer  who  supplied 
the  boys  with  soda  pop  was  “dragged” 
to  the  mike  for  a  few  words. 

The  chains  raise  their  eyebrows  when 
•caised  of  invading  the  spot  news  field, 
r  -  in  the  Chicago  endurance  flight  went 
I  step  farther  than  ever  before  by 


dropping  microphones  from  an  aeroplane 
down  to  the  fliers  in  flight  (and  having 
a  fight  among  themselves  doing  it)  thus 
beating  the  Associated  Press  to  the  fliers 
by  about  two  days. 

The  announcing  of  the  landing  was 
terrible.  One  person,  overhearing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  broadcast  from  a  neighbor’s 
radio,  thought  it  was  a  street  fight  and 
looked  out  the  window  to  see  who  was 
doing  the  yelling. 

The  fact  that  the  fliers,  without  any 
of  them  having  had  stage  experience,  im¬ 
mediately  plunged  into  vaudeville,  where, 
according  to  one  of  them,  they  propose 
to  “clean  up”  by  adding  to  the  $25,000 
already  earned  through  radio  and  other 
advertising  ventures,  shows  how  highly 
commercialized  the  flight  was. 


SYNDICATE  SIGNS  CLENDENING 


Central  Press  Fills  Vacancy  Caused  by 
Death  of  Dr.  Lulu  Hunt  Peters 


To  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  in  London  on  June  27  of  Dr.  Lulu 
Hunt  Peters,  Central  Press  Association 
has  engaged  Dr.  Logan  Clendening,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  well  known  author,  to  write 
a  daily  health  column. 

For  two  years  Dr.  Clendening  had 
conducted  a  column  “The  Human  Body,” 
distributed  by  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  His  contract  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  expired  in  June. 

Dr.  Qendening’s  column  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  the  lines  of  the  work  done 
by  Dr.  Peters. 

In  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Peter’s 
death  in  Editor  &  Publisher  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  she  had  conducted 
a  daily  health  column  for  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Post 
Syndicate  of  New  York.  This  statement 
was  erroneous.  Both  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  had  published  her  articles,  but 
they  bought  them  from  Central  Press 
Association. 


AIDING  JOBLESS 


Lot  Angeles  Record  Printing  Free 
Classified  Advertisements 


In  an  effort  to  bring  jobs  and  jobless 
together,  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Record 
is  offering  to  publish  advertisements  of 
both  employers  and  employes  free  in  its 
regular  classified  pages. 

Employers  are  permitted  six  lines 
under  “Help  Wanted”,  each  advertise¬ 
ment  to  run  three  days.  Unemployed 
people  are  permitted  three  lines  for  three 
days. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  the 
copy  cannot  be  telephoned  in,  but  must 
be  mailed  or  brought  in  to  the  classified 
department.  No  “Help  Wanted”  copy 
will  be  accepted  for  free  insertion  that 
demands  a  bond  or  investment  from  the 
prospective  employe,  or  that  seeks  solici¬ 
tors  or  salesmen  to  be  paid  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis. 

About  four  columns  of  “Situation 
Wanted”  advertisements  are  being  run. 


MERWIN  ON  COAST 

Davis  Merwin,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bloomington  (HI.) 
Pantograph,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
win  and  their  children,  Davis,  Jr.,  and 
Josephine,  left  Bloomington  June  26  for 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  where  Sir.  Merwin 
will  undergo  an  operation  to  correct  com¬ 
plications  resulting  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy  during  former 
service  in  the  marine  corp.  Mr.  Merwin 
expects  to  return  to  Bloomin^on  late  in 
August,  to  be  followed  by  his  family  a 
month  later. 


MARKS  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Michael  E.  Hennessy,  political  writer 
on  the  Boston  Globe  staff  and  one  of  the 
best  known  newspaper  men  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  celebrated  with  his  wife  the  40th 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  at  their 
home  in  Allerton,  Mass.,  recently. 


The  Newark 
Star  -  Eagle  covers 
half  of  the  homes 
in  Newark 


The  other  evening  paper 
covers  approximately  the 
other  half 


Within  the  city  limits  of  Newark  live  the 
prosperous  mechanics  and  artisans  em¬ 
ployed  in  Newark’s  diversified  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants. 


To  achieve  a  volume  business  in  Newark  it 
is  necessary  to  reach  ALL  of  the  buying 
public  in  this  rich  potential  market,  and  the 
use  of  the  Star-Eagle  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  coverage. 


That  Retail  Merchants  recognize  this,  and 
have  found  by  actual  experience  that  Star- 
Eagle  advertising  PAYS,  is  indicated  by  the 


6,978,169  Lines 
of  Local  Display 


Advertising 


which  they  placed  in  the  Star-Eagle  in  1929. 

This  is  more  Local  Display  Lineage  than 
was  published  by 

— any  daily  Philadelphia  newspaper,  except 
one 

— any  daily  Boston  newspaper,  except  one 
— more  than  the  daily  Brooklyn  Eagle 
— more  than  the  daily  New  York  Herald 
'^'ribune. 


Also  more  than  many  other  newspapers 
recognized  as  of  national  importance. 


Volume  of  Local  Advertising  indicates^ 
National  Advertising  Opportunity 

Manufacturers  will  do  well  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  local  retailer  in  this  im¬ 
portant  consumer  market. 


Publisher 


V'-' 


NEW  PUBLICITY  DRIVE 


ganda  organs  of  militariits  or  other 

1/ol.tical  leaders  in  China. 

similar  situations  are  found  in  Siam  i„d„,tri«I  Service  Unkin* 

and  Indo-China,  as  one  moves  up  the 

Eastern  coast  of  Asia  from  Singapore.  “““  Byrd  •  Keturn 

One  is  not  yet  in  China,  when  Hong-  Capitalizing  on  the  return  of  Admiral 
kong  is  reached,  though  the  average  Byrd  the  bureau  of  Industrial  Service, 
tourist  thinks  he  is.  It  gives  real  ol-  i„c..  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  is 
fense  to  the  European  residents  of  that  offering  newspaper  editors  matrices  of 
crown  colony  to  receive  a  letter  ad-  “news  and  human  interest”  stories, 

dressed  to  Hongkong,  China.  But  quite  Far  down  in  the  ‘•stories”— each  of 

narrow  straits  separate  the  island  from  which  occupies  about  25  column  inches 

the  mainland,  and  Kowloon  or  “the  new  — is  publicity  for  such  products  as  “Ha- 
territory”  is  the  end  of  a  peninsula  on  vored  gelatin,”  “cle-caneinated  coffee,” 
the  mainland.  _  “sweetened  condensed  milk,”  and  the  “all 

Consequently,  in  addition  to  journal-  steel  automobile  body.” 
istic  enterprises  of  a  normal  character,  (j^py  designed  to  sell  editors  on  the 
Hongkong  has  a  vigorous  newspaper  offer  of  the  “stories”  declares  that  “Ad- 
world  whose  publications  are  issued  al-  miral  Byrd  is  news  today.”  The  series 
most  entirely  “for  export.”  The  “outs”  offers  “refreshing  summer  reading.” 
in  Canton,  Amoy,  Fukien,  Kwanghsi  and  Editors  are  urged  to  act  quickly  in  send- 
other  nearby  areas,  can  more  safely  pub-  jng  the  postcard  for  the  matrices  since 
lish  their  propaganda  sheets  somewhere  “this  series  is  being  offered  to  other 
in  Hongkong  and  then  smuggle  them  paper  in  your  field.” 

across  into  territory,  temporarily  (they - 

hope)  in  the  control  of  thier  political  COCHEL  TO  VISIT  RUSSIA 

W.  A.  Cochel,  managing  editor,  IVcckh 

The  editors  of  the  permanent  and  reg-  ^as  left  on  a  tour  of 

ular  Chinese  newspapers  in  Hongkong  Soviet 

cooperatu  ely  maintain  an  e\ening  in-  Bus^ja.  He  is  going  as  a  delegate  to  the 
stitute  for  prospective  newspaper  work-  international  Society  of  Soil  Science 
ers.  In  addition  to  lectures  on  various  Leningrad  and 

phases  of  the  profession,  practice  work 
in  the  collection  and  writing  of  news 
by  the  students  constitutes  a  kind  ot 
city  news  bureau  from  which  the  sup¬ 
porting  newspapers  obtain  most  of  their 
local  news.  This  institute  is  under  the 
direction  of  Hin  Wong,  a  graduate  of 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  and  vice-president 
for  China  of  the  World  Press  Congress. 

Ele\en  persons  with  certificates  of  at¬ 
tendance  are  now  employed  by  Hong- 

_  nea  announces  serial 

J.  W.  MAGERS  RESIGNS  “The  Hollywood  Story”  by  Ernest 

J.  W.  Magers,  advertising  director  of  Lynn  will  be  the  next  fiction  release  by 
the  .S'all  iMkc  Tribune,  has  severed  his  XEA  Service.  It  deals  with  the^^trials 
conneclion  with  the  paper  upon  the  com-  and  problems  of  the  Kxtra  Girls  who 
nletion  of  his  contract.  are  trying  to  crash  the  movies. 


RUNNING  OZARK  SERIES 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  publishing  a 
scries  of  feature  articles  under  the 
general  heading,  “The  Ozark  Traveler,” 
written  by  Rivard  Fowler. 


tTUUlMOKyRDlOWMtPK<'A.V 


‘iBI^  WatOMEPtY 


Publishers  Take  Pride 
in  Their  “Consecutive  Years” 
of  Wood  Dry  Mat  Service 

WHEN  publishers  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  using  Wood  Dry 
Mats  for  “many  consecutive  years,”  and  say 
that  our  products  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  their  better  printing,  it  should  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  Wood  Dry  Mats  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  worth  in  your 
plant. 


was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 


JUNE,  1930 


W.  B.  BRYANT,  Publisher, 
_  PATERSON  (N.  J.) 

PRESS-GUARDIAN, 

Says  to  a  Fellow  Publisher: 
••After  visiting  oH  press  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  investigating  materi¬ 
als,  fvorkmanship  and  design  fully, 
/  consider  Duplex  the  best,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  purchased  it.” 


The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
June,  1930,  was  199,068. 


[wood 


Scorchers 
'64"  Parting 
Powder 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y 
Cork  and  Fell  Molding  Blankets 


Moistening 

Equipment 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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During  the  first  five  months 
of  1930  the  El  Paso  Post  car¬ 
ried  more  retail  grocers’*  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  other  two 
papers  combined — impressive 
evidence  to  food  advertisers 
of  the  selling  power  of  con¬ 
centrated  Post  circulation. 


POST .  188,300 

HERALD . 48,192 

TIMES  (M) .  63,327 

Total  local:  Post:  1,240,622;  Times:  540,165;  Herald:  1,204,691  six  days 


Media  Records 


El  Paso  Post 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


S  C  R  I  P  P  S  .  H  O  W  A  R  D 
NEWSPAPERS 


230  park  avenue,  N.  Y.  C 


CHII:AOf»  •  FRANriADO  I.  (»fl  ARGELER  •  DALLA 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS*--OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


TB«1T  PHILADELPHIA  •  BUPFALO 
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SPRINGFIELD  DAILY 
OPENS  NEW  PLANT 

Illinois  State  Journal’s  $500,000  Home 

Inspected  by  Public — Building  Is 
Three  Stories  High  With  Big 
Basement 

The  new  home  of  the  Springfield  Illin¬ 
ois  State  Journal  was  formally  opened 
recently  at  a  public  reception  at  which 
time  thousands  of  persons  inspected  the 
new  plant  frcmi  the  basement  to  the  top 
floor. 

This  new  plant,  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  middle  west,  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000  which,  with  equip¬ 
ment  costing  a  like  amount,  brought  the 
total  to  $500,000. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of 
modern  design,  having  a  polished  granite 
base  and  continuing  to  the  top  with 
terra  cotta.  The  entrance  doors  are  of 
bronze,  both  leading  from  the  outside 
to  the  lobby  vestibules,  and  from  one 
of  these  there  is  a  marble  stair,  giving 
access  for  the  public  to  the  executive, 
editorial  and  advertising  departments  on 
the  second  floor. 

The  new  home  of  the  State  Journal, 
which  is  in  its  99th  year,  is  only  one  of 
the  improvements  planned  by  Colonel 
Ira  C.  Copley,  publisher,  who  acquired 
the  newspaper  in  January,  1928,  from 
S.  Leigh  Call  and  Will  H.  McConnell. 

The  lobby  which  contains  the  main 
business  office  is  one  of  the  most  elab¬ 
orately  decorated  rooms  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  building  in  the  state.  The  floor 
is  of  pink  Tennessee  marble,  the  counter 
and  wainscoting  of  veined  green  marble 
quarried  on  the  Island  of  Tinos,  off  the 
coast  of  Greece.  The  ceilings  and  arch¬ 
ways  are  ornamented  in  low  relief  and 
richly  decorated  in  antique  gold  and 
polychrome  color. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  with 
a  large  basement  which  houses  the  huge 
presses  and  the  paper  store-room. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
composing  and  stereotyping  department. 

A.  W.  Shipton  is  general  manager, 
and  J.  Emil  Smith  is  editor. 

ECONOMICAL  PUBLICITY 

Fisk  Tire  Company  Using  Penny  Post 
Cards  To  Send  Puffs 

The  ultimate  in  economy  in  attempts  to 
obtain  publicity  has  been  achiev^  by 
the  Fisk  Tire  Company  in  its  sending  to 
newspapers  government  postcards  bearing 
a  “news  story.” 

The  penny  “news"  dispatch  recently 
bore  a  5-inch  printed  “story”  quoting 
Thoma.s  A.  E)dison  as  declaring  that 
crude  rubber  is  selling  below  cost.  The 
greater  part  of  the  article,  however,  was 
devoted  to  statements  of  the  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Fisk  Company  and  “the 
Fisk  d^ler  in  this  city”  who  agreed  that 
Fisk  tires  “may  be  bought  cheaper  than 
ever  before.”  The  card  was  said  to  be 
“for  immediate  release  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
of  interest  to  automobile  owners.” 


W.  W.  HAWKINS  SAILS  FOR  EUROPE 


W.  W.  Hawkins,  general  manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  sailed 
for  Europe  with  his  family  aboard  the  S.S.  Mauretania  recently.  Photo  taken 
on  deck  of  steamer  shows,  left  to  right:  William  W.  Hawkins,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ewing  B.  Hawkins,  and  George  H.  Hawkins. 


“OREGON  WILDCAT”  INDICTED  WEEKLY  POLLS  VOTERS  the  IVtsconsin  Stat 

-  -  The  Chelsea  (Mich.)  Standard,  week-  ^ 

Must  Face  Criminal  Ubel  Charge  for  IX.  conducted  a  prohibition  straw  vote  ^^em  oj  ^‘»“go, 
....  D  D  D  Sit  covering  the  city  and  three  adjacent  Dureau  ana  wm  oe 

*****■■■  •"**®*'  townships  recently  receiving  better  than  Seem  a 

Robert  Gordon  Ehincan,  self-styled  a  .50  per  cent  response.  Ballots  were  tcrstate  _Fr«s  berv 
“Oregon  Wildcat,”  who  has  been  in  mailed  to  all  qualified  electors,  the  service  m  Chicago, 
trouble  because  of  sensational  radio  broad-  names  being  obtained  from  the  registra-  if pr aigPO 
casting  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  in-  tion  books.  Results  were  given  week  PRAISES 

dieted  for  criminal  libel,  following  an  at-  by  week  and  the  contest  covered  about  Newspapers  prov 
tack  upon  Robert  Mount,  manager  of  the  two  months.  advertising  medium 


COMPLETING  ADDITION 

Buffalo  Evening  New*  Department* 
Have  Enlarged  Space 

With  a  six  story  addition  to  the 
main  building  and  other  alterations 
practically  complete,  Buffalo  Evening 
News  departments  have  moved  into  new 
and  spacious  accommodations.  The 
city  room  alone  now  has  more  than  4,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

With  dividing  walls  between  the  old 
and  new  buildings  eliminated  on  most 
floors,  a  wide  sweep  of  floor  space  has 
been  obtained.  (Country  circulation  and 
classified  advertising  share  the  sixth 
floor ;  national  and  local  advertising 
and  production  departments  are  housed 
on  the  floor  below,  while  the  account¬ 
ing  department  occupies  the  fourth  floor. 
The  business  office  and  the  classified 
counter  on  the  ground  floor  remain  the 
same  with  city  circulation  in  the  addi¬ 
tion  on  this  level. 

NEW  STATE  SERVICE 

The  Wisconsin  State  News  Service 
on  July  14,  from  its  offices  in  the  Ten¬ 
ney  Building  at  Madison,  will  start  an 
independent  general  news  and  feature 
service.  Michael  Griffin,  formerly  of 
the  IVtsconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 


The  Chelsea  (Mich.)  Standard,  week-  will  be  resident  news  manager,  Guy  W. 
ly,  conducted  a  prohibition  straw  vote  Seem  of  Chicago,  is  establishing  the 
covering  the  city  and  three  adjacent  bureau  and  will  be  general  news  man- 
townships  recently  receiving  better  than  ^Ser.  Seem  also  operates  the  In- 

a  50  oer  cent  resnonse.  Ballots  were  terstate  Press  Service,  news  and  photo 


Portland  Better  Business  Bureau,  pub- 

Ushed  in  Duncan’s  Trade  Register.  uiri  niririr'ir  ve  'V'e-adc  -  -  -  - 

Mount  was  one  of  those  largely  re-  MELD  OFFICE  35  YEARS  Squibb  &  Sons,  New  York,  in  an  address 

sponsible  for  the  investigation  of  Dun-  For  the  first  time  in  35  years,  J.  W.  before  members  of  the  California  Phar- 
can’s  broadcasting  over  station  KVEP  in  Bausell,  85,  for  40  years  editor  of  the  maceutical  Association  in  session  at  Pas- 
Portland  which  led  the  Federal  Radio  Lebanon  (Va.)  News,  a  weekly,  was  adena.  Cal.  Squibb  &  Sons  spent 
commission  to  refuse  to  renew  the  sta-  recently  defeated  in  his  race  for  the  $3,S0O,O(X)  on  advertising  last  year,  60 
tion’s  license.  He  also  helped  Ho  present  mayoralty.  His  present  term  expires  in  per  cent  of  which  was  spent  in  news- 
evidence  which  led  to  Duncan’s  indict-  September.  He  is  a  Civil  War  Veteran,  papers  and  magazines,  he  said. 

ment  under  the  federal  radio  law  on  a  _ _ _ 

charge  of  uttering  obscene,  indecent  and 
profane  language  over  the  air.  Mount’s 

activity  in  the  case  led  to  publication  in  A® 

Duncan’s  Trade  Register  of  a  vitriolic  V/Ul  ITliUbUmiUt^F  OCriai 

attack  on  the  Better  Business  Bureau 

manager,  which  resulted  in  Duncan’s  AnilOlinrf' 

present  indictment. 


KEIM  PRAISES  NEWSPAPERS 

Newspapers  provide  the  outstanding 
advertising  medium  to  educate  the  public 
to  a  commercial  product,  R.  D.  Keim, 
director  and  sales  manager  of  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  New  York,  in  an  address 


As  Our  Midsummer  Serial 

We  Announce 


HEADS  A.P.  GROUP 

J.  Evans  (Zampliell,  managing  editor 
of'  the  Ozvosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press, 
was  elected  president  of  the  state  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Editorial  association  at  the 
annual  convention  in  Niles,  Mich.,  re¬ 
cently.  The  association  voted  to  hold 
the  i931  convention  in  Oswosso. 

DAILY  SPONSORS  OUTING 

More  than  18,000  children  attended  the 
I5th  annual  picnic  given  recently  by  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  the  largest 
crowd  ever  entertained.  The  crowning 
event  of  the  day  was  the  giving  away 
of  a  Shetland  pony  and  cart.  (Children 
up  to  IS  years  of  age  were  invited. 


««THE  AGE  OF  YOUTH 

By  Arthur  Somers  Roche 


The  ‘Publisher's  PuildingProblem 

T'his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
iwfi  p/an<3  have  been  eco- 

■  nomically  planned  by 


(UCONSTHUCTIOH-CLEVEUNB-PUSS 


his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


24  Installments 


20  Illustrations 


By  Jay  Hyde  Bamum 


ThU  fast  niovinx,  ultra-modern  romanre  start*  with  a  rich  bachelor  of  early 
middle  aze  and  of  settled  eharacter.  To  him  comes  a  letter  stating  that  the 
writer,  a  younfc  woman,  will.  If  he  advances  her  $25,000,  guarantee  to  marry 
a  millionaire  and  become  an  eHtablished  member  of  society  within  two  years. 
He  tears  up  the  letter  with  a  wear.v  smile,  but  the  nerve  of  the  girl  intrigues 
him  and  almost  against  his  will,  he  calls  upon  her  at  her  one-room 
apartment. 

She  proves  to  he  respiK’table,  apparently  well  bom,  with  great  beauty  and 
charm;  but  she  is  so  deflnite,  so  cold-blooded  in  her  plan  that  it  apiieals  to 
his  sporting  instinct  to  treat  the  matter  like  a  bet  on  a  race  course.  He 
turns  over  the  money  to  her  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  she  is  to 
go  away  with  him  if  she  fails.  And  thus  is  started  a  most  suspenseful 
story,  the  outcome  of  which  is  that  the  young  woman  catches  this  some  rich 
bachelor  and  leads  him  to  the  altar. 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

Independence  Sq.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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GOOD  NEWS  IL 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune's  new  Stin¬ 
son  8  passenger  monoplane.  Radio  equipped  .  .  . 
powered  by  a  425  horsepower  “IFasp"  motor  .  .  . 
cruising  speed  I2S  miles  per  hour. 

Register  and  Tribune  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers,  keen,  alert  and  news  hungry, 
can  reach  the  most  remote  town  in  Iowa  in 
one  and  a  half  hours. 

Whenever  big  news  breaks  in  Iowa,  The  Register 
and  Tribune’s  own  plane  rushes  staff  men  to  the 
scene  and  speeds  back  so  readers  may  know  the 
news  FIRST. 

More  than  200,000  Iowa  families  read 

The  DES  MOINES  3 
REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
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CAREFUL  PLANNING  NEEDED  TO  WIN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  MARKETS 


Cleanser  Firm  Won  Big  Jewish  Market  When  It  Advertised 
That  No  Animal  Fats  Were  Used  in  Its  Product — Biscuit 
Concern  Installed  Kosher  Department 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


A  SALES  manager  for  a  nationally 
known  cleanser  noticed  that  he  was 
failing  to  get  any  business  in  sections  of 
large  cities  where  Jewish  population 
predominated. 


(>old  Dust  ropy  plared  in  Yiddish 
newspapers. 

In  an  effort  to  lind  out  what  was 
wrong,  he  made  an  investigation.  He 
found  that  the  Jewish  trade  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  the  presence  of  animal  fat  which 
would  make  his  product  non-kosher. 

In  New  York  alone  he  discovered 
there  is  a  market  of  Jews 

served  6,500  grocery,  dairy  and  del¬ 
icatessen  stores  with  purchases  aggre¬ 
gating  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
loss  of  this  business  on  his  own  article 
ix^rplexed  him.  F'irm  religious  customs 
and  fixed  buying  habits  were  shutting 
him  out  of  a  highly  profitable  market. 

What  made  the  situation  even  more 
aggravating  to  him  was  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  actually  contained  no  animal  mat¬ 
ter  whatsoever.  How  could  he  convince 
the  Jewi.sh  trade  of  this? 

.^t  the  suggestion  of  a  memlter  of  the 
Jewish  press,  a  prominent  rabbi  was 
called  in  to  in\estigate.  He  ordered  a 
chemical  analysis  made  of  several  dozen 
boxes  of  the  gtHKls  bought  at  random  at 
various  stores.  The  analysis  showed 
negative,  so  the  rabbi  visited  the  factory 
and  gave  the  product  his  certificate  that 
it  was  kosher. 


The  slogan,  “Contains  no  animal  fat,” 
was  placed  on  the  box  in  English.  The 
box  was  not  marked  kosher  as  the  same 
goods  were  to  go  to  non-Jewish  trade  all 
over  the  country.  But  the  rabbi’s  cer¬ 
tificate  was  featured  conspicuously  in  a 
specially  prepared  advertising  campaign 
in  Jewish  newspapers.  Soon  the  Jewish 
trade  learned  the  facts.  Remarkable  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  in  Jewish  neighborhoods 
have  followed. 

A  certain  biscuit  concern  was  lagging 
far  behind  its  competitor  in  the  Jewish 
field.  The  older  firm  had  enlisted  the 
support  of  the  trade  through  its  sliding 
scale  of  discounts.  Consumer  good-will 
had  been  in  the  building  for  the  older 
concern  for  several  generations. 

Then  a  keen  young  executive  in  the 
newcomer’s  organization  thought  of  an 
idea  fraught  with  great  consequences. 
The  shortening  in  the  baking  of  most 
crackers  is  lard! 

This  biscuit  maker  established  a 
separate  department  under  the  continual 
supervision  of  a  prominent  rabbi  to 
make  ko.sher  biscuit  and  crackers.  A 
special  Ixtx  created  mostly  printed  in 
Viddi.sh.  An  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  specially  created  and  launched  in 
the  Jewish  press  and  merchandised  to 
Jewish  dealers,  brought  dominance  of 
the  field  for  the  younger  concern. 

Three  years  ago  the  sales  manager 
for  a  staple  food  product,  with  talking 
points  and  prices  much  like  his  fellow 
producers,  decided  to  launch  intensive 
effort  on  one  definite  foreign  language 
buying  group.  He  finally  selected  the 
Jewi.sh  market  since  it  was  covered 
thoroughly  by  Jewish  newspapers.  His 
first  appropriation  was  only  a  few  hun- 
dretl  dollars  in  consumer  space,  backed 
by  signs  and  direct  mail  work  in  Jewish. 
He  has  kept  at  it  steadily,  enlarging 
his  effort  each  year  until  now  his  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  in  New  York  is  $10- 
(XK)  a  year. 

Before  he  could  make  any  headway,  he 
had  to  go  to  one  of  the  highest  of 
Jewish  rabbis  and  prove  to  him  beyond 
question  that  his  product  complied  with 
all  religious  regulations. 

Like  many  another  foreign-language 
group,  the  Jewish  market  has  been  over¬ 
looked  by  manv  manufacturers  who  are 
otherwise  well-informed.  Yet  many  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  manu¬ 
facturers  find  it  sound  business  to  spend 
many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  this 
and  similar  “markets  within  markets.  ’ 
One  40-year-old  concern  with  a  line  of 
grocery  products  spends  more  than 
$60,006  a  year  for  advertising  in  the 
Jewish  market  alone.  Intelligent  and 
highly  specialized  merchandising  co-op¬ 
eration  is  afforded  all  such  advertisers 
who  venture  into  these  “new  pastures” 
with  specially  planned  advertising  efforts. 


We  Keep 


^notherRealPuMisher. . 

-from  H.  D.  STRUNK, 

McCook  (Ncbr.)  Gazette; 

"There  are  times  new7pape^^^^^^ 

with  than  Charles  “ -i-n  both  from  the  standpoint 

been  our  he  TooTwill  whi^  resulted." 

of  new  subscribers  and  the  gooo  _ 


^  he  (Hharles  ISnrtloule  (ITonipanu 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ’ 


S'^atK  riarr  0*.cid«nt*l  Building 


IndsAHipoi 


“There  are  definite  sections  of  the 
city  where  most  of  the  Jewish  population 
is  centered  and  there  are  definite  habits, 
customs  and  religious  regulations  which 
require  special  treatments  for  sales  pur¬ 
poses  within  these  districts,”  pointed  out 
Joshua  S.  Epstein,  sales  manager  of 
Keilson  &  Waxelbaum,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  firm  of  publishers’  representatives, 
specializing  in  reaching  this  market. 
“Both  of  these  factors  can  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  group  gregariousness. 

“The  concentration  of  the  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation  is  indicated  in  figures  presented 
by  the  Jewish  Communal  Survey.  They 
show  that  of  the  1,728.(KX)  Jews  in  New 
York  (1928),  949,291  lived  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  they  constituted  67  to  98 
per  cent  of  the  population,  392,362  w'ere 
in  sections  where  they  were  34  to  66 
per  cent  of  the  population,  and  156.265  re¬ 
sided  in  localities  where  they  represented 
24  to  33  per  cent  o^f  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  These  three  groups  accounted  for 
1,497,918  of  the  1,6^,658  Jews  actually 
living  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn.” 

Many  an  advertiser  has  taken  his 
English  copy  and  had  it  translated  into 
Yiddish  without  considering  or  under¬ 
standing  the  psychology  of  this  market. 
.\  shoe  retailer  a  short  time  ago  ran  a 
picture  of  an  odd-looking  man  with  a 
stick  to  advertise  golf  shoes,  although 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  readers 
indulge  in  golf.  In  the  hmglish,  the  copy 
had  said,  “Feet  under  ‘par’  make  a  game 
over  ‘par’  ”  which  had  been  translated 
literally  to  read,  “Feet  under  ‘par’  make 
one  over  in  the  game,”  which  simply 
didn’t  register. 

Products  adapted  to  the  market,  careful 
merchandising,  copy  and  illustrations 
esiiecially  planned  for  the  Jewish  readers, 
are  essential. 

Occasionally  an  advertiser  who  has 
been  persistently  using  space  in  English 
newspapers  enters  the  Jewish  field  and 
expects  to  win  the  market  immediately. 
Persistence  is  requisite  in  this  as  in  all 
advertising-covered  territories  and  the 
larger  rewards  go  to  firms,  who  earn- 
on  sustained  campaigns  year  after  year. 


The  most  recent  contender  is  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  which 
is  telling  the  world  it  offers  some  good 
kosher  food. 

'I'he  eight -day  Passover  each  spring  has 
brought  a  severe  drop  in  sales  of  many 
commodities  among  the  Jewish  trade. 

At  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of 
the  Jewish  press,  two  large  milk  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York  put  their  plants 
under  supervision  of  two  boards  of  rabbis. 
Their  milk  was  bottled  according  to  ritual 
regulations.  The  rabbis  prepared  labels, 
showing  their  certification,  and  copies 
were  placed  on  the  caps  of  the  milk 
bottles  and  reproduced  in  advertisements 
in  Jewish  newspapers.  Now  these  com¬ 
panies  actually  do  more  business  during 
Passover  than  during  any  other  week  of 
the  year. 

The  maker  of  a  nationally  famous 
coffee  fell  into  line.  Then  came  the 
sugar  companies,  two  tea  concerns  and 
others.  All  secured  rabbinical  sanction, 
used  special  labels  to  display  the  fact, 
and  practically  all  run  specially  prepared 
advertising  campaigns  during  Passover. 
All  of  them  have  regained  their  former 
“lost  market.” 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  one  of  America’s 
largest  newspaper  space  users,  saw  the 
value  of  cultivating  this  trade  in  a 
specialized  way.  It  put  in  a  complete 
Passover  department  for  both  foods  and 
utensils.  The  good-will  and  actual  sales 
have  repaid  the  store  so  well  that  it  has 
repeated  the  effort  every  year,  accom¬ 
panied  by  copy  in  Jewish  media. 

With  patience,  intelligent  planning  and 
the  proper  product,  much  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  with  excellent  effect  on  net  earn¬ 
ings,  from  cultivation  of  America’s  tre¬ 
mendous  “foreign-language  markets  at 
home,” — most  directly  and  economically 
reached  by  the  foreign  language  press. 


ON  GOOD-WILL  COMMITTEE 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad.  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  Cuba  Good-Will  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  James  J.  Walker, 
mayor  of  New  York. 


TRY  QUALITY  —  IT  PAYS 

Where  price  governs  quality  must  suffer. 
And  what  appears  to  be  low  initial  price 
actually  works  out  to  be  least  economical 
cost. 

Those  that  depend  upon  Certified  quality 
have  found  that  Certified  Dry  Mats  afford 
them  the  most  economical  "buys"  for  their 
stereotype  foundries. 

We  invite  you  to  try  a  case  of  500  Certi' 
fieds  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own 
conditions.  You  will  then  fully  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  be  "satisfied  with  Certi' 
fieds". 

Forget  price!  Try  quality!  It  pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y. 
For  dejeendaUe  sforeofypJnq  use  CertiFed  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  U4'.A. 
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—and  in  Los  Angeles 
the  Chain  Grocery 
Stores  are  carrying 
more  Advertising  in 
one  newspaper  than 
in  all  ofi  the  other 
five  Los  Angeles 
papers  COMBINED. 

That  newspaper 
is  the 


L.OS  A.NCKL.SS 


EVEN  I NB  HERALD 


New  York 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY 
342  Madison  Ave. 


Representatives 

Detroit  Chicago 

RAY  MILLER  JOHN  H.  LEDERER 

General  Motors  Bldg.  326  Madison 


San  Francisco 
A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL 
Hearst  Bldg. 
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THE 


AUTOMATIC 


AUTOPLATE 


MACHINE 


The  S 


C.  A.  O  HARA 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


SVRACtSE.N. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machioer: 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  NewVor] 


Gentlemen: 


We  have  nov  b< 
matic  Autoplate  Machine  foi 
and  I  would  like  to  express 
isfaction  with  its  operation, 
doubled  the  output  of  pktes : 
are  very  much  better  satisfi 
quality  of  the  plates.  Tie  d 
and  Stereotype  Departtier 
handle  these  plates  much  mo 


I  want  to  thmk  ; 
service  which  your  coapan 
the  installation  of  this  ei^ipt 


I  am,  very  sincere 
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vrachse.N.Y. 


April  29th,  1930 


ichkiery  Corporation, 
BwlTork. 


nov  been  using  your  Auto- 
hina  for  a  number  of  months 
ixpness  to  you  our  entire  sat- 
rati»n.  We  have  practically 
f  phtes  from  our  foundry  and 
r  satisfied  with  the  printing 
Tie  men  in  both  our  Press 
)arttients  report  that  they 
uch  more  easily  than  the  old 

thank  you  for  the  excellent 
coapany  has  given  us  since 
s  e<nipment. 


r  sincerely  yours. 


The  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine  is  a  wholly  new 
automatic  newspaper  printing-plate  casting  ma¬ 
chine,  which  runs  continuously  at  the  rate  of  four 
plates  a  minute  and  requires  no  attention  other  than  the 
insertion  and  removal  of  mats  and  the  removal  of  plates 
and  tails. 

It  doubles  the  output  of  plates  per  units  of  time  and 
space, 'and  lessens  the  work  of  [making  them.  By  elimi¬ 
nating  the  variability  which  is  inseparable  even  from  the 
most^ skillfully  performed  ^hand  tasks,  it  standardizes 
quality  and  insures  automatically  a  dependable  rate  of 
production. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


General  Manager. 
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E  D  I 

PONDER  THESE  WORDS! 

For  the  further  enlightenment  of  newspaper  men 
who  smugly  believe  they  are  flattering  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  when  they  publish  free  publicity  in 
news  columns,  we  take  the  liberty  of  republishing 
the  words  of  John  Benson,  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  delivered 
before  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week :  “Publicity  is  a  burden  to  us  agents. 

It  costs  us  money  to  handle.  It  loses  us  money  in 
commissions  on  the  paid  space  we  do  not  get.  It 
competes  with  our  own  business.  It  antagonizes  the 
publisher.  We  would  be  much  better  off  without  it. 

If  newspapers  would  abolish  all  free  publicity,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  so  nobody  could  use  it,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  us  and  for  you.  I  hope  you  do! 

I  think  I  can  add — ‘We’ll  help  you  to  do  it’ !” 


Theodore  Dreiser  says:  “All  neiespaper  in- 
terz-iezos  are  stupid”  and  then  proceeds  to  tell 
a  reporter  that  American  literature  is  dead  and 
our  soeial  life  is  a  tragedy,  similar  to  Russia 
before  the  revolution. 


THEY  SELL  OUT! 

WHAT  is  a  man’s  objective  in  newspaper  work? 
Does  public  service  thrill  and  satisfy  him, 
making  him  content  with  the  ordinary  wages 
of  the  people  of  this  calling,  or  does  he  yearn  for 
quick  fortune,  automobiles  “half  a  block  long,”  a 
racing  stable,  “love  nest,”  chips  for  the  gaming  table, 
midnight  gorging  at  the  country  club  and  similar 
sensuous  indulgence?  W'hether  he  belongs  in  the 
newspaper  office  is  determined  largely  by  a  choice 
of  these  objectives. 

Men  who  conscientiously  and  ably  serve  newspapers 
are  fairly  well  paid.  Young  newspaper  people  often 
get  higher  wages  than  young  doctors,  lawyers  or 
engineers.  They  have  more  romantic  pleasure  in 
their  pursuit  than  any  class  of  workers  we  know  of. 
When  exceptionally  talented  they  rise  to  the  top. 

Newspaper  men  who  are  forever  lusting  for  a 
materialist’s  paradise,  yet  have  not  the  skill  to  earn 
it,  are  responsible  for  the  sinister  shadow  of  sus¬ 
picion  that  has  lately  fallen  on  the  craft.  The  des¬ 
peration  of  the  racketeer  dominates  them.  We  have 
in  mind  little  bands  of  tough,  cynical,  impudent  and 
essentially  ignorant  pretenders  on  the  fringes  of 
journalism  in  various  metropolitan  cities.  They  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  “hard-boiled”  city  editor  type.  They  are 
not  writers,  or  promising  executives,  but  rather  dull¬ 
eyed,  stupid  and  cowardly  incompetents,  drudging 
along  in  disgruntled  mediocrity.  Chicago  has  in¬ 
dulged  the  type,  but  it  is  also  well  known  in  New 
York,  Washington  and  other  cities.  Such  individuals 
easily  turn  to  graft.  Having  nothing  else  to  barter, 
they  sell  out  their  editors 

Consider  the  case  of  Morris  Lavine.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1927,  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  carried  the  story  of 
his  successful  expose  of  the  Julian  Petroleum  Cor¬ 
poration  swindle  in  Los  Angeles.  It  might  have  been 
a  proud  piece  of  work,  giving  life  satisfaction  to  a 
real  newspaper  man,  but  Lavine  had  a  materialist 
streak.  He  saw  a  crooked  opportunity.  This  week 
he  was  convicted  of  attempted  extortion,  having 
sought  to  force  a  local  politician  to  yield  $75,000 
under  threats  of  exposure.  He  seems  to  have  haJ 
a  fair  trial  and  his  act  was  a  disgusting  sell  out. 

Newspapers  cannot  afford  to  employ  people  with  a 
low  estimate  of  public  responsibility.  Journalism  js 
a  gentleman’s  pursuit.  It  is  inappropriate  for  what 
Harry  Lrundidge,  of  St.  Louis  Star,  calls  the  “itchy- 
palmed.”  lE  temptations  are  too  great  for  the 
schemer  and  mere  plausible  self-seeker.  The  news¬ 
paper  woods  are  full  of  bright,  honest,  sensitive  and 
promising  young  folks  anxious  to  get  a  start.  In 
our  view  it  is  sheer  editorial  incompetence  to  drive 
these  worthy  aspirants  into  commercial  pursuits, 
while  disloyal,  dissatisfied,  generally  misplaced  indi¬ 
viduals  are  kept  on  a  staff  year  after  year  only 
because  they  manage  to  sell  themselves  rather  than 
their  product. 


Advising  young  writers  Arthur  Brisbane 
says:  “Read  all  you  can  of  Homer — enough  to 
know  just  why  Homer,  Dante,  Goethe,  Cervantes 
and  Shakespeare  are  the  world’s  most  famous 
writers.  Read  Shakespeare  all  through  your 
life.” 


I  ^  L 


For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burdens. — 
Galatians,  VI;  5. 

A  LOCAL  ISSUE 

HEN  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
recently  noted  with  some  asperity,  that  the 
“newspaper  industry”  had  offered  no  defense  to 
its  charges  of  unjust  rate  practices,  it  was  looking 
to  an  organism  that  does  not  exist  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  practices  that  can  neither  be  defended  or  con¬ 
demned  en  bloc.  The  A.N.A.  rate  surveys  and  their 
interpretations  by  the  A.A.A..\.  and  other  groups 
point  to  many  things,  but  to  none  more  markedly 
than  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  rate  structure  or 
rate  practice  among  newspapers.  Rates  continue  as 
one  of  the  individualistic  characteristics  of  newspaper 
publication. 

This  fundamental  fact  of  the  general-local  rate 
discussion  has  nowhere  been  more  emphatically  set 
forth  than  at  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Discussions  of 
the  question  in  open  meeting  were  superlatively  free 
and  frank.  No  advertiser  has  ever  so  effectively 
pointed  out  the  fallacies  in  arguments  of  both  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers’  as  did  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  who  elaborated  for  his  Southern 
colleagues  the  analysis  he  delivered  recently  before 
his  associates  of  the  Inland  Association. 

He  and  others  declared  that  the  present  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  rate  practices  can  be  ameliorated  if  the 
active  business  heads  of  newspapers  find  out  in  detail 
what  policies  their  advertising  departments  are  ap¬ 
plying,  what  their  actual  rate  structure  is,  and,  if 
necessary,  effect  reforms  that  are  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  men  whose  job  it  is  to  produce  business  and 
not  to  formulate  or  declare  policies. 

The  rate  question  is  not  one  for  adjustment  by 
any  association.  Rates  depend  not  upon  logic,  but 
upon  the  character  of  the  field,  the  traditions  of  the 
paper  and  its  relations  over  long  years  to  local  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers.  If  inequalities  have  grown  into 
the  structure,  they  may  be  detected  by  convention 
discussion,  but  their  elimination  is  a  matter  of  local 
individual  management. 


Har'ing  traveled  thou.<!ands  of  miles  across 
the  states  the  group  of  ^dsiting  European  jour¬ 
nalists  found  American  prosperity  due  to  free 
trade  between  the  .states  and  fervently  endorsed 
Rriand's  proposed  economie  union  of  Europe. 

CANTON  NEWS^PASSES 

.\NTON  NEWS  has  been  merged  with  the 
strong  Canton  Repository  and  some  will  com¬ 
ment  that  Don  Mellett’s  fatal  crusade  failed  to 
make  a  newspaper  which  would  stand  the  test  of 
time.  This  was  not  the  determining  factor,  in  our 
view.  What  Don  Mellett  did  was  for  his  city  and 
its  people.  If  the  News  benefitted,  it  was  incidental. 
He  would  have  made  the  sacrifice  on  any  newspaper, 
or  as  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
as  pastor  of  a  local  church,  for  he  was  that  type 
of  man. 

Canton  News  never  has  been  a  soundly  profitable 
enterprise  and  has  been  so  overshadowed  by  the  huge 
and  able  Repository  that  the  best  it  could  do  was 
struggle  along.  James  M.  Cox’s  important  interests 
were  in  Dayton,  Springfield  and  Miami.  He  rarely 
even  visited  Canton,  whereas  headquarters  of  the 
Brush-Moore  newspaper  group  are  located  in  that 
city.  There  were  numerous  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  the  News  to  compete  with  the  Repository,  none 
of  which  apply  to  Don  Mellett  or  his  editorial  policy. 
That  stands  alone,  a  journalistic  classic,  and  if  it  is 
an  issue,  the  contention  is  between  the  spirit  of  a 
good  and  self-sacrificing  soul  and  the  men,  women, 
children  of  Canton  and  the  institutions  they  maintain. 


Mr.  Coolidge  is  getting  almost  as  much  edi¬ 
torial  notice  as  a  columnist  as  he  did  as  Presi¬ 
dent. 


NEWSPRINT  ANOMALY 

S  stated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
its  report  to  the  Senate,  the  newsprint  case  as 
it  relates  to  Canada  producion  is  strange  indeed. 
We  are  dependent  on  Canada  for  the  bulk  of  our 
supply,  having  through  bad  judgment  and  neglect 
fairly  pushed  the  industry  across  the  northern  border. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  Canadian  newsprint 
business  has  been  financed  by  United  States  money. 
Now,  the  Commission  asserts,  there  is  concerted 
price  fixing,  limitation  of  production,  monopolistic 
control,  all  apparently  in  direct  conflict  with  United 
States  law,  but  there  isn’t  anything  that  can  be 
done  about  it.  The  best  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  can  recommend  is  that  the  condition  be 
“watched”  with  a  view  to  remedial  action  if  any 
agency  is  found  to  exist  on  United  States  soil  for 
the  enforcement  of  alleged  violations  of  our  anti¬ 
trust  statutes.  There  are  precedents  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  at  Washington  for  the  prosecution 
of  foreign  monopolies  through  their  sales  agencies  in 
this  country.  It  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  these  precedents  may  some  day,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  be  employed  to  control  the 
Canadian  newsprint  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  this  condition,  we  fail  to 
see  any  concerted  movement  by  publishers  or  gov¬ 
ernment  to  reestablish  the  newsprint  industry  in  the 
United  States  through  reforestation  and  forest  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  points  to 
Alaska,  not  without  good  reason,  but  there  is  an  ulti¬ 
mate  end  to  the  Alaska  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
spruce  supply,  if  present  methods  are  followed.  We 
cannot  go  on  forever  devastating  forests,  without 
thought  of  replenishment,  and  not  come  to  the  last 
stand  of  spruce.  Many  publishers  and  newsprint 
men  pin  their  faith  to  substitutes,  but  while  they  are 
possible  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  any  practical  pulp 
substitute  which  would  commercially  compete  with 
the  ideal  fibre  the  spruce  log  supplies. 

Verily  we  are  dealing  with  a  strange  anomaly  in 
the  case  of  newsprint,  both  as  an  industry  and  as  a 
political  condition.  It  is  sufficiently  vital  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  newspaper  to  have  something  done  about 
it  better  than  momentary  patching. 


In  other  svords,  the  midsummer  slump  in 
newspaper  ads’ertising  is  bunk. 


REVIVALS 

HE  fact  that  New  York  World  has  been  repub¬ 
lishing  essays  written  last  year  for  that  news¬ 
paper  by  the  late  William  Bolitho  has  prompted 
comment  by  New  York  Evenitig  Post  on  journalistic 
revivals.  It  points  out  that  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  also  been  republishing  some  of  the  inimitable 
cartoons  which  Claire  Briggs  gave  to  his  times  before 
his  death  and  the  Evening  Post  has  been  carrying 
articles  written  by  Dr.  Lulu  Hunt  Peters  before  her 
fatal  trip  abroad.  Wanamaker’s  continues  to  publish 
the  “Sayings  of  the  Founder”  in  daily  advertisements. 

This,  says  the  Post,  is  “real  ghost  writing,”  but 
it  is  justified  by  the  interest  it  holds.  Editors,  of 
course,  have  full  right  to  their  experience  with 
posthumous  publication  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  many  who  enjoyed  an  excellent 
essay  or  a  good  comic  a  couple  of  years  ago  would 
find  pleasure  in  having  it  revived,  and  also  that  great 
numbers  who  did  not  see  the  first  publication  would 
have  as  much  satisfaction  from  the  second  as  though 
the  stuff  were  new.  Good  writing  and  cartooning 
live  on. 

The  Post  is  frankly  in  doubt  as  to  how  long 
posthumous  material  can  hold  interest  and  calls 
attention  to  the  failure  of  the  movies  to  revive  the 
Valentino  films  after  his  death.  There  is  no  parallel. 
It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  “ghost”  face  and  figure 
dancing  on  the  screen  and  something  else  to  read  the 
words  of  a  famed  author  after  his  demise.  One  is 
gruesome,  the  other  natural.  We  see  no  question  of 
good  taste  in  journalistic  revivals.  Responsible 
editors  will  know  how  long  such  material  can  hold 
interest. 


Tji'o  girl  reporters  have  recently  captured 
millionaire  husbands,  .'jan  Francisco  Examiner 
complains  that  journalism  is  not  developing  girl 
reporters  as  fast  as  the  country  is  developing 
millionaires,  hut  perhaps  schools  of  journalism 
can  supply  the  demand. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


A  LLAN  C.  ROSS,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
A  Democrat  &  Chrontcle  editor-in- 
chief,  is  spending  two  weeks  motoring 
through  Canada. 

Arthur  L.  Fish,  publisher  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegrant,  is  spending  a  vacation 
in  Alaska.  He  and  Mrs.  Fish  sailed  from 
Seattle  with  a  party  of  twenty  other  Utah 
citizens. 

John  Barry  Ryan,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  editor  of  the  Neit>ark  (N.J.)  Free 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  sailed  last  week 
for  a  six  weeks’  trip  abroad. 

Rutherford  B.  Udell,  son  of  Bertram 
B.  Udell,  publisher  of  Wilmette  (HI-) 
AnttowicemcHts,  is  in  a  critical  condition 
in  the  Evanston  hospital  as  a  result  of 
an  accident  in  which  he  was  hurled  from 
his  motorcycle.  Physicians  fear  he  would 
lose  his  leg. 

Horace  W.  .^mphlett,  publisher  of  the 
San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times  and  News- 
Leader,  was  general  chairman  of  the  ded¬ 
ication  program  at  the  opening  of  the 
Curtiss-Wright  airport  and  flying  school, 
at  San  Mateo,  July  4  to  6. 

Henry  B.  Russell,  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  addressed  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Rotary  Club  last  week. 

D.  N.  Slep,  publisher  ot  the  Altootux 
(Pa.)  Mirror,  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Altoona  Lions  Club  recently. 

Chester  A.  .Aldrich,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Hoopeston  (Ill.)  Chronicle-Herald, 
who  recently  underwent  a  major  opera¬ 
tion  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  has  returned  to 
his  home  and  is  recuperating. 

Harry  J.  Steele,  president  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  and  Mrs.  Steele 
are  touring  Europe  this  summer.  They 
are  accompanied  by  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Fretz. 

William  h'.  Seely,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle- 
News,  and  Emmet  G.  Lavery,  city  editor 
and  dramatic  critic  of  the  PoughkeepSK 
Sunday  Courier,  have  been  made  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Mill- 
brook  Theatre,  where  summer  stock  is 
playing. 

W.  J.  Parrett,  publisher  of  the  Dan- 
’ille  (III.)  Commercial-News,  is  on  his 
annual  fishing  trip  in  northern  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Eugene  Wilkes,  co-publisher  of  the 
Daily  Herald,  Biloxi  and  Gulfport,  Miss., 
and  family,  have  returned  from  a  three- 
weeks’  automobile  tour  of  the  East.  He 
is  president  of  the  Gulfport  Kiwanis 
Club  and  attended  the  Kiwanis  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TAPT.  ENOCH  BROWN,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Memphis  Commerce 
Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal,  is  one  of  the 
charter  committee  in  charge  of  the  Dixie 
Motor  Club  being  formed  there  for  af¬ 
filiation  with  the  American  Automobile 
Association. 

Ralph  H.  Quinn,  business  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  is  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  staff  of  Governor  Flem 
D.  Sampson  of  Kentucky,  having  been 
commissioned  a  colonel  by  Sampson. 

T.  R.  McDaniel,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  San  Benito  (Tex.) 
News,  has  joined  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
Vall^  Morning  Star  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

W.  L.  Lastinger,  formerly  with  the 
awertising  department  ot  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star,  has  re¬ 
placed  O.  O.  Taylor,  as  Valley  advertis¬ 
ing  man  for  the  BrownszHlle  (Tex.) 
Herald. 

J.  Lemke,  instructor  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  university  news  bureau, 
July  1  joined  the  business  staff  of  the 
hayetteville  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader. 

Harry  W.  Smith  has  been  placed  in 
u  of  the  market  survey  bureau  of 
me  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  He  succeeds 
Hoyd  Brown,  now  with  the  Hearst  or- 
Ranization  in  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  was 
tormerly  a  member  of  the  editorial  de- 


F.  F.  Barter,  promotion  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  left  this 
week  for  a  vacation  in  northern 
Wisconsin. 

Henry  B.  Bradley,  general  manager  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  Bridgeport  Ex¬ 
change  Club  on  “Building  a  Newspaper.’’ 

W.  P.  Trefney,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  S’  Examiner, 
is  on  his  vacation. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

^^ILLIAM  K  HALL,  assistant  man- 
”  aging  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

James  Metcalf,  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
copy  desk,  is  on  vacation. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Allen  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  Commission. 

Robert  B.  Murray,  of  the  New  York 
news  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  is  vis¬ 
iting  friends  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

David  Patten,  managing  editor  of  the 
Proifidence  (R.L)  Evening  Bulletin,  is 
spending  his  vacation  on  a  cruise  to 
South  American  and  Caribbean  waters. 

William  F.  Butler,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  city  editor,  and  his  family 
have  motored  to  the  .Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains  for  a  two  weeks’  stay. 

II.  Clyde  Gibson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Damnlle  (Ill.)  Commcrcial-Neivs, 
recently  gave  a  talk  on  Vermilion 
county.  Ill.,  farms  and  farmers  over 
radio  station  WLS,  Oiicago. 

\\'.  E.  Lush  of  the  Nezv  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  sports  department,  is 
cruising  with  the  Yale  Naval  fleet  in 
Panama. 

Miss  Jeanette  Lyle  has  joined  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  staff. 

Oviatt  McConnell,  Buffalo  Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  McConnell  are  the 
parents  of  a  third  daughter,  born  July  4. 

W.  G.  Collier,  for  the  last  year  a  copy 
reader  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  joined  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Nezvs. 

(Tharles  F.  Rugaber,  associate  editor 
of  the  Galeton  (Pa.)  Leader  Dispatch, 
has  just  been  appointed  postmaster  of 
that  town,  succeeding  Fred  Goodman, 
who  has  served  nine  years. 

Mrs.  Edna  R.  Coe,  day  city  editor  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  on 
vacation. 

William  f.  Foote,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  editorial  writer,  left  this  week 
for  a  vacation  on  the  island  of  St. 
Pierre,  located  off  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

Henry  L.  Brophy,  sports  reporter  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Noble,  religion  editor 


Allen  W.  ELLIOTT,  34,  managing 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  is  constantly  on  the  search  for  some¬ 
thing  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  the 
way  of  news. 

He  began  his 
newspaper  career 
in  Chicago  on 
The  Day  Book 
under  N.  D. 
Cochran.  When 
that  publication 
was  stifled  by  the 
war  prices  o  f 
newsprint,  M  r . 
Elliott  joined  the 
Akron  Press, 
later  going  to  the 
Chicago  Herald. 
On  the  day  the  Herald  suspended  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  an  increase 
in  salary  of  $7.50  a  week. 

In  1922  he  came  to  Memphis,  becom¬ 
ing  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press  in  a  few  months.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  the  San  Francisco  Daily 
News. 

From  San  Francisco  Elliott  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  spent  five  years. 
He  was  with  the  World,  Daily  Mirror, 
American  Weekly  Magazine  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

In  August,  1929,  he  returned  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  recently  being  named  managing 
editor  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Mr. 
hdliott  is  married  and  has  one  son, 
■Allen,  Jr. 


Allen  VV.  Elliott 


of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
was  recently  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Waterbury  Quota  Club. 

Jack  W.  Jareo  has  joined  the  Traverse 
City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle  as  reporter 
and  copy  reader  after  completing  a  year 
as  instructor  of  journalism  in  the  Mari¬ 
nette,  Wis.,  high  school. 

Gordon  Porter,  news  editor,  El  Paso 
Times,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  spent  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 

John  Whittaker,  former  courthouse  re- 
I)orter  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  has  resigned 
to  become  associated  with  his  father  in  a 
grain  elevator  at  Falls  City,  Neb.  He 
was  succeeded  at  El  Paso  by  Paul 
Flowers,  formerly  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

Hal  Rush,  city  editor,  El  Paso  Times, 
will  spend  his  vacation  in  his  old  home 
town,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Marshal  Smith,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  concluded  a 
tour  of  the  .Arkansas  Ozarks  as  a  guest 
of  the  Ozarks  Playgrounds  Association 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  that  reg¬ 
ion.  His  tour  will  be  reported  in  a  series 
of  articles. 


Ronald  Melcher,  member  of  the  Hart- 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 


Joe  Palooka  in  Detroit 

July  7,  1930. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Fisher: 

Your  “Joe  Palooka”  is  making  himself  quite  an  army  of 
friends  in  Michigan,  especially  among  the  sporting  fraternity, 
and  is  growing  more  interesting  daily. 

When  you  told  me  that  you  were  satisfied  he  would  make 
a  hit  with  Free  Press  readers  I  was  somewhat  in  doubt,  but 
the  better  acquainted  they  become  with  “Joe”  the  better  they 
seem  to  like  him. 

I  wish  you  much  success  with  this  feature. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

H.  E.  Mitchell, 

Managing  Editor. 

Notes  for  busy  editors:  Mr.  and  Mr*.  O.  O.  McIntyre  recently 

returned  from  Europe - Doctor  Rockwell  has  made  a  wonderful 

hit  on  the  air  •  -  .  •  Ken  Kling’s  Windy  Riley  beauty  contest  is  one  of 
the  biggest  events  in  comic  strip  history. 

The  McNaiight  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  building  Chaslm  V.  McAdam 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Manager 


What  is  it 
ail  about— 


How  did  the  name  Uncle  Sam 
come  to  stand  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States? 


Why  does  the  term  “write  your 
John  Hancock”  mean  to  sign  your 
name? 


Why  do  people  dress  for  dinner? 


How  did  the  first  “white  ele¬ 
phant”  come  to  have  such  a  dis¬ 
astrous  meaning? 


How  did  the  first  traffic  law  come 
to  be  passed? 


Answer  these  and  many  more 
tantalizing  questions,  graphically, 
in  the  new  feature — 

How  It  Began 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr. 
Central  Manager  Vice-Preeident 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ford  (Conn.)  Courant  sports  staff,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  his  home  town. 

H.  P.  Moore,  marine  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  is  away 
from  his  beat  on  vacation. 

Charles  Day,  city  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Va.)  Star,  is  in  a  Norfolk  hos¬ 
pital  where  he  underwent  a  minor  opera¬ 
tion. 

Frank  Pace,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (V’a.)  Virginian-Pilot,  is  at 
Tobyhanna,  Pa.,  with  Battery  B,  111 
Field  .\rtillery.  Captain  Pace,  who 
served  in  France  with  that  rating,  is  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  111  Field  Artillery, 

Kenneth  F.  Hewins,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Star, 
and  Mrs.  Hewins,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  June  36.  Mr.  Hewins  is 
now  director  of  the  news  bureau  of  the 
Louisiana  Technical  University,  Ruston, 

Joseph  M.  Butler  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  and  Robert  Arthur  of  the 
.Scranton  RepMican  have  been  assigned 
to  cover  the  anthracite  wage  conferences 
in  New  York. 

William  Abbott,  formerly  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  city  staff,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Everett  Ewing,  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  city  room,  is  visiting  friends 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  city  hall  for  the  Ledger-Dispatch. 

“Heinie”  Martin,  sports  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  in  Canada. 

Bob  Lane,  formerly  with  the  Mission 
(Tex.)  Times,  has  joined  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star  as  its  up¬ 
per  Valley  representative. 

Ernest  Evans,  formerly  in  art  and 
advertising  work  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 

I.OS  Angeles,  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  as  staff  artist. 

Paul  Gilbert,  rewrite  man  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  returned  from 
his  vacation. 

Jeff  Tester,  New  York  magazine  il¬ 
lustrator.  has  been  visiting  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Oregonian’s  art  department  up  to  four 
years  ago. 

Miss  Jeanette  Putnam  Cramer,  home 
economics  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  returned  after  traveling  for 
several  months  in  Europe.  She  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Miss  Adelaide  Lake,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  same  paper,  who  has  re¬ 
mained  abroad  for  several  months  more 
of  travel. 

A1  S.  Hamman,  city  hall  reporter  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  is 
now  in  Lancaster  county  on  his  vacation. 

Walker  S.  Buell,  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  spent  a  few  days  last 
week  at  the  home  office. 

Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Hart,  associate  editor 
of  the  Cumberland  (Wis.)  Advocate, 
was  injured  recently  when  struck  by  a 
bicycle. 

Russell  C.  Landstrom,  city  editor,  and 
Walter  S.  Burton,  news  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  are  on 
vacation. 

Carey  Orr,  Chicago  Tribune  cartoon¬ 
ist,  is  spending  part  of  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  with  his  family  at  a  resort  near 
Pent  water,  Mich. 

Clarence  C.  Peterson,  city  editor  of 
the  Manistee  (Mich.)  News-Adz'oeate, 
was  a  member  of  a  delegation  of  Man¬ 
istee  men  that  officially  greeted  George 
Tennant,  of  Manistee,  member  of  the 
Byrd  Antarctic  expedition,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  city. 

Timothy  B.  Harrington,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Nezes- 
Tribune,  is  on  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 
Kenneth  B.  MacMullen,  slot  man  on  the 
News-Tribune,  also  is  on  vacation. 

Miss  Betty  Palmer,  daughter  of  C.  E. 
Palmer,  proprietor  of  the  Palmer  news¬ 


papers  in  Arkansas,  July  1,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Hope  Star.  Next  fall  she 
will  enter  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism. 

Phil  Erlick,  formerly  of  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
copy  desk. 

Vi  via  Gray,  acting  Sunday  and  feature 
editor  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  returned  from  a  month’s  fishing  tour 
of  Canada. 

Harry  J.  Brown.  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Salt  Ixtke  Trilmne  and 
former  president  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
was  honor  guest  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
chamber  of  commerce  board  of  governors 
at  a  luncheon,  July  2. 

Thomas  J.  Wynne,  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  Nezvs  staff  has  returned 
to  bis  desk  following  a  vacation. 

Miss  Henlen  Mullholland,  honor  stu¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Pasadena  Junior 
College  paper,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Post  in  fulfillment  of 
the  offer  of  F.  F.  Runyon,  editor,  of  em¬ 
ploying  one  student  each  year  who  dis¬ 
played  the  most  interest  and  ability  in 
journalism  at  the  school. 

Bert  Post,  city  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has  returned  to 
work  after  a  several  weeks’  illness. 

Arthur  E.  Templeton  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  editorial  staff  re¬ 
cently  fell  while  at  his  work  cutting  a 
bad  gash  on  his  head.  He  is  convalesc¬ 
ing  at  his  summer  home,  Searsmont, 
Me. 

Bert  Presson,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  was 
at  Jonesboro  recently  for  the  opening 
address  by  Gov.  Harvey  Parnell,  candi¬ 
date  for  renomination. 

Miss  Jean  Walrath,  assistant  society 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  has  returned  from  a 
tour  through  the  South. 

Tom  R.  Brislin,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
Dunmore  correspondent  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Repulilican.  His  father  is  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Scranton  Times. 

Frank  W.  Buxton,  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  was  the  graduation  speaker  at  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston  last  week. 

Robert  Edgar,  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Nmw  staff,  and  Mrs.  Edgar,  have  re¬ 
turned  home  after  a  three-month  trip  to 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Bolan  Ritchie  has  been 
named  social  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  succeeding  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
bur  F.  Harris,  resigned. 

Charles  Cole,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  court  reporter  has  re- 
turne<l  from  a  six-weeks’  visit  to  Europe 
where  he  toured  through  France,  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Northern  Italy. 

liarl  Sandmeyer,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  financial  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week’s  visit  at  Manasquan, 
N.  J. 

William  J.  Lee  of  the  Hartford 
(C!onn.)  Courant,  who  was  stricken  with 
illness  while  at  work  recently,  is  now  re¬ 
cuperating  at  his  home  in  Bridgeport. 

Lxiuis  W.  Cochrane  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  financial  staff,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  his  family’s  home  in 
Boston. 

John  P.  Gilday,  feature  writer,  Kansas 
City  Star,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where  Mrs.  Gilday 
has  been  taking  treatments  for  illness. 

Robert  I.  Stevenson  has  become  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  IVaterbury  tConn.)  Amer¬ 
ican  during  the  summer  months.  Steven¬ 
son  is  the  son  of  E.  Robert  Stevenson, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  paper. 

Chick  Creaton,  formerly  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  sports 
desk,  is  now  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Ring,  a  new  Connecticut  boxing  weekly. 

Miss  Betty  Keiper,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  feature  writer  has  returned 
from  a  three-month  trip  through  the 
South  and  Central  America.  She  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  cities  visited. 

J.  Stuart  Price,  Federal  reporter  for 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Even¬ 


ing  Bulletin,  spent  part  of  his  vacation 
on  a  motor  trip  through  the  Adirondacks. 

Walter  Wood,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  and  Mrs. 
Wood,  have  returned  from  a  several 
days’  motor  trip  through  New  England. 

Walter  Morrow,  news  editor  and  page 
one  columnist  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  is 
on  vacation  after  which  he  will  tala 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence.  Morrow 
plans  to  devote  several  months  to  writing 
a  novel. 

Ray  Sprigel,  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  recently. 

Howard  Waldron,  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  on 
vacation. 

Norman  J.  Medrech,  night  suburban 
desk  man  on  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  is  taking  a  motor  trip  through 
Vermont. 

Florence  Fisher  Parry,  columnist  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  Kylon,  women’s 
honorary  journalist  fraternity  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Niver  W.  Beaman,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Mrs.  Beaman  are  spending  two 
weeks  in  Corning,  N.  Y.  They  will 
motor  through  the  West  before  return¬ 
ing  home. 

William  J.  Donahue,  of  the  IVater¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  American  is  on  his 
vacation. 

James  P.  McCaffrey,  of  the  New 
York  Times  staff,  is  spending  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  his  family  home  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  McCaffrey  formerly  was  with  the 
Prozddence  Journal. 

Dan  Fowler,  recently  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American,  has  joined  the  Harl¬ 
ingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star  as 
desk  man,  and  sports  writer. 

Franklyn  E.  Perry,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  staff,  returns  July  13 
from  a  vacation  spent  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks. 

Fritz  C.  Hinkle,  city  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  his  family  are  spending 
their  vacation  at  Alexandria,  Minn. 

Major  H.  Cunningham  Morris,  of  the 
feature  staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Post,  has  been  spending  his  annual 
vacation  on  a  boat  trip. 

John  M.  Collins,  of  the  W'eekly  staff, 
Kansas  City  Star,  is  accompanying 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of 
the  federal  farm  board,  on  their  tour 
of  the  wheat  belt,  covering  their  ac¬ 
tivities  for  both  weekly  and  daily  pub¬ 
lications. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  and  Bud  Kingston, 
of  the  Bridegport  (Conn.)  Herald  staff, 
were  speakers  before  a  gathering  of 
.350  Bridgeport  Boy  Scouts  at  the  Lake 
Zoar  Scout  camp  July  5. 

James  McQueeney,  sports  staff,  Kan- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


An  Oklahoma  paper  declares  that 
“any  young  woman  of  high  ideals  and 
moral  turpitude  can  win  as  never  be¬ 
fore  in  educational  history.”  Anyway, 
she  can  usually  win  a  place  on  the  front 
page,  “with  art.” — Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald. 

Chances  are  that  the  cop  who  arrested 
the  New  York  newsy  the  other  day  for 
crying  “Panic  on  Wall  Street”  during 
the  market  depression  was  a  staunch 
Republican. — Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Oakley  Paul  Jones  says  as  soon  as  he 
told  the  census  enumerator  he  was  m 
editor,  the  enumerator  then  inquired 
whether  he  could  read  and  write. — Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 

Senator  Allen’s  proposal  that  the  coun¬ 
try  advertise  it  is  dry  possibly  would  be 
all  right  if  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
didn’t  decide  to  prosecute  for  misrep¬ 
resenting. — Clyde  D.  Moore,  Ohio  State 
Journal. 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 

SOS  City  Star,  is  on  a  two  months’  tour 
of  Europe. 

Frank  Dennis,  who  left  the  Kansas 
City  Star  last  year  to  take  post-graduate 
work  at  Harvard,  has  returned  to  the 
Star’s  reportorial  staff.  While  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Miss  Selma  Schults,  private  secretary 
of  the  late  John  H.  Harrison,  editor  of 
the  Dam-iUe  (Ill.)  Commercial-N^s, 
has  returned  to  the  office  as  state  editor, 
replacing  temporarily  Miss  Gladys  Desk, 
who,  has  been  substituting  on  other  desk 
jobs  during  the  vacation  period. 

Miss  Ruth  Barnard,  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  is  spending  her  vacation 
in  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor  of 
the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  was  re¬ 
cently  on  a  fishing  trip  to  Port  Aransas, 
Tex. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Hough,  Jr.,  wife  of 
the  city  editor  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Evening  Standard,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Standard  for  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

John  D.  MacPhail,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
is  on  a  vacation  on  Cape  Cod. 

James  Kemey,  Jr.,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  State  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Times,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News  for  the  summer. 

'  Edward  J.  Delaney,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Fall  Rkvr  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  is  spending  a  vacation  at  Tiver¬ 
ton,  R.  I.,  and  on  Cape  Cod. 

James  E.  Boynton,  of  the  Detroit 
Times  staff,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
following  a  vacation  in  the  Flast,  visit¬ 
ing  relatives  and  friends  in  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Thomas  D.  Corrigan,  Boston  Post  re¬ 
porter  for  the  past  four  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  with  the  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  department. 

Miss  Minna  Littman,  of  the  Nezo  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  E'vening  .Standard  staff, 
left  this  week  on  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe.  She  plans  to  be  gone  about  two 
months. 

Miss  Rose  E.  Sfiames.  society  editor 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle- 
News,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  trip. 

Maurice  Kaplan,  student  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism,  is  substitut¬ 
ing  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle-News  during  the 
vacation  season. 

Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  night  editor  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle-News,  has 
liought  an  abandoned  farm  in  eastern 
New  York  State  and  is  having  a  summer 
home  built  on  it. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN  C.  HANNUM,  79,  who  retired 
recently  after  29  years’  ser'ice  as  circu¬ 
lation  auditor  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wagnalls,  aged  74, 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Their  marriage 
culminates  a  romance  which  started  60 
years  ago  at  Groveport.  O. 

John  J.  Daly,  columnist  on  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News,  to  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Helen  Fisk  of  Pine  Orchard  at 
Branford,  June  30. 

Percy  Eldred,  rejiorter,  El  Paso 
Herald,  to  Miss  Eve  Sharesman,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  recently  in  El  Paso  Eldred 
formerly  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Phoenix  (.\riz.)  Gazette. 

M  iss  Marian  Murphy,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  V'^esta  Murphy  of  Wabash.  Ind..  and 
for  several  years  society  editor  of  the 
IVahash  Plain  Dealer,  to  Walter  Bolton, 
of  Kendall ville,  July  .S.  Both  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  Indiana  University.  They  will 
live  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  F.  Hicks,  assistant  Western 
New  York  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  to  Miss 
Claire  I.  Gage,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murray  Gage  of  Rushville,  N  Y.,  re¬ 
cently.  They  have  returned  from  a 


honeymoon  trip  to  Boston  and  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Canandaigua  Lake,  near 
Rochester. 

William  J.  Good,  acting  editor  of  the 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader,  to 
Miss  Kitty  Brown,  June  at  Center- 
ton,  Ark. 

Geraldine  Elsa  O’Furey,  daughter  of 
J.  P.  O’Furey,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hartington  (Neb.)  Cedar  County 
News,  to  James  Paul  Cody,  of  Lincoln, 
at  Wahoo,  Neb.,  March  1.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  marriage  was  made 
only  recently.  The  bride  is  well-known 
among  Nebraska  publishers,  having  at¬ 
tended  press  conventions  with  her  father 
for  many  years. 

Miss  Edith  Jane  Osborne  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  to  J.  Wal¬ 
lace  Hall  of  Portland,  June  30,  at  Island 
Pond,  Vt. 

Joseph  Atar,  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  rewrite  staff,  to  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  B.  Hughes,  formerly  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Mrs.  Atar,  who  has  done  editorial 
work  for  several  Minneapolis  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  now  assistant  merchandising 
manager  of  Mandel  Bros. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  Chicago  Tribune 
photographer,  to  Lola  V.  Little  recently. 

Elslieth  Sander,  Chicago  Tribune  ex¬ 
change  editor,  to  N.  Grant  Strathern. 

John  Anderson  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
circulation  department,  to  \Iiss  Ruth 
Deliege. 

Mrs.  M.  Ward  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
auditing  department,  to  R.  E.  Sill. 

William  J.  Barrett,  night  foreman  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  Anna  Pomeroy 
recently. 

Charles  G.  Murray,  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Eagle-News  staff,  to 
Miss  Cornelia  Louise  Whitson,  of  Bea¬ 
con  and  New  York  City,  June  14.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  withheld  until  Murray 
started  on  his  vacation  July  4. 

Miss  Mildred  V.  Robinson,  literary 
editor  and  columnist  of  the  Fairmont 
IVest  Virginian,  to  Eugene  Carroll  of 
New'  York  City,  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Nk:w  holstf;in  (Wis.)  re¬ 
porter,  established  in  1904  by 
B.  A.  Roate  and  since  his  death  a  year 
ago  edited  and  published  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Helen  Roate,  has  been  sold  to  E. 
P.  Gruner  of  Chicago.  C.  F.  Gruner, 
also  of  Chicago,  will  be  associated  with 
his  brother  in  the  management. 

Alamosa  (Col.)  Courier  has  been  sold 
by  Mrs.  O.  E.  Meyer  to  Frank  Farley 
of  Gallup,  N.  M.  Farley  will  retain  his 
interest  in  the  Gallup  Itidependent.  He 
formerly  was  .Sunday  editor  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  .Mountain  News. 

Dewey  Raper  and  James  A.  Raper,  the 
latter  business  manager  of  the  Basil 
(Ind.)  Daily  Times,  have  completed  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  liecome  owners  of  the 
Monticello  (Ind.)  Herald,  a  weekly. 

Mt.  Gilead  (O.)  Union  Register,  a 
Democratic  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  its 
publishers,  W.  G.  Beebe  and  Carl  \’. 
Beebe,  to  Ohio  News,  Inc. 


The  Salt  Creek  (Wyo.)  Gusher, 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Gregory  Pow¬ 
ell  and  William  Stall  to  J.  E.  Hanway, 
publisher  of  the  Casper  Tribune-Herald. 
Powell  is  private  secretary  to  CJov.  Frank 
C.  Emerson. 

Veronia  (Ore.)  Eagle  has  been  sold 
by  Mark  E.  Moe  to  Ray  D.  Fisher, 
former  editor  of  the  Washington  Record. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WORCESTER  (Mass.)  TELEGRAM 
”  GAZETTE,  Mid-year  Financial  sec¬ 
tion,  July  1. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  6  page 
standard-size  automobile  vacation  sec¬ 
tion,  July  2. 

Beckley  (W.Va.)  Register,  Semi- 
Centennial  and  Home-Coming  Edition, 
44  pages,  June  29. 

Brownsz’ille  (Tex.)  Herald,  “Port 
Edition,’’  marking  the  passage  of  an 
appropriation  bill  by  Congress,  making 
Brow'nsville  “a  deep  water  port”,  88 
pages,  Sunday,  June  29. 

Van  Buren  (.\rk.)  Press-Argus  71st 
anniversary  edition  July  4.  Hugh  and  J. 
C.  Clark  are  the  owners  and  publishers. 

Detroit  Daily,  eight-page  advertising 
section  for  the  Fox  Theatre,  recently. 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian  Rec¬ 
ord,  Fairbanks  Centennial  edition,  34 
pages,  in  connection  with  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  Scale  industry. 

Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  Neios,  Sesqui- 
centennial  edition  in  five  sections,  48 
pages,  commemorating  the  town’s  150th 
anniversary. 

Toledo  Nezvs-Bee,  “Gay  Nineties”  sec¬ 
tion,  June  30. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

■jyiARlON  (N.C.)  McDOWELL 
NEWS,  weekly,  is  remodeling  a 
building  on  North  Main  street  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  established  there  by  July  10. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  re¬ 
modeling  the  home  of  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune  and  Chronicle. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

WILLIAM  J.  GRAHAM,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Elquitable  Life  of  New 
York,  and  Charles  W.  Gold,  president 
of  the  American  Life  convention  and 
vice-president  of  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  will  speak  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Insurance  Advertising  Co.nfer- 
ENCE  in  Milwaukee,  to  be  held  Sept.  28 
to  Oct.  1. 

Harold  R.  Meek  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Advertisers’  Club  of 
Reading,  Pa. 

Birmingham  Press  Club  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  golf  tournament.  .\  loving 
cup  to  the  winner  will  be  given  by 
Erskine  Ramsey,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

T^RI-VILLAGE  NEWS  has  made  its 
appearance  at  Columbus,  O.,  serving 
the  villages  of  Upper  .Arlington,  Grand¬ 
view  and  Marble  Cliff.  Everett  Taylor 
is  the  publisher  and  F.  Bert  Allen,  Jr., 
editor. 

Harlingen  (Tex.)  Free  Press,  weekly, 
recently  made  its  appearance.  The  paper 
is  giving  a  free  circulation  and  is  edited 
and  published  by  Louis  F.  Hart,  formerly 
advertising  representative  for  the  Har- 
lington  Valley  Morning  Star. 

Giles  County  Enterprise,  a  new  weekly, 
has  made  its  appearance  at  Narrows,  Va. 
It  is  owned  by  S.  R.  Pennington, 
formerly  of  Princeton,  W.  V’a. 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Southwest 
News,  semi-weekly,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  R.  G.  McDaniel  and  Mogan 
C.  Smith  of  Odem,  Tex.,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McDaniel  as  publishers. 

SERVED  PAPERS  55  YEARS 

Lawrence  J.  Thyne,  chief  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
in  Marlboro  and  Southboro,  Mass., 
rounded  out  55  years  of  newspaper  work 
July  5.  He  took  his  first  assignment 
July  5,  1875  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Lozvell  (Mass.)  Times. 


MORLEY 

MATS 


Morley  Mats  help  the  foundry  to 
produce  its  best  work  at  maximum 
speed.  That  is  why  we  are  selling 
them:  to  enable  users  of  Auto¬ 
plate  Machines  to  get  maximum 
speed  and  quality  of  output.  The 
best  tools  and  operators  cannot 
produce  their  best  work  with  less 
than  perfect  materials  to  work 
with.  Try  Morley  Mats! 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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RECORD  Is  Only  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  To  Gain  In  June 

The  advertising  trend  in  Philadelphia,  according  to 
Media  Records’  linage  figures  for  June,  continues  to¬ 
ward  the  Record.  This  newspaper  has  just  completed 
its  largest  June  business  in  a  period  of  five  years.  In¬ 
creases  were  registered  in  both  the  daily  and  Sunday  issues. 


Following  is  a  table  showing  the  gain  of  The  Record  and  the 
losses  of  the  other  papers  compared  with  June  of  a  year  ago, 
in  agate  lines  and  percentages: 


GAIN  LOSS 


RECORD  . 

Agate 

Lines 

49,756 

Pev 

Cent. 

6.4 

Agate 

Lines 

Per 

Cent. 

Evening  Bulletin . 

94,147 

5.5 

Public  Ledger . 

•  •  •  • 

155,824 

13.7 

Evening  Ledger . 

Inquirer . 

.... 

190,443 

349,340 

17.6 

20.6 

The  foregoing  figures  for  June  attain  added  significance  when  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  The  Record  was  the  only  standard-size  newspaper  to 
gain  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  Following  arc  the 
comparative  figures  for  April,  May  and  June,  1929-1930: 

GAIN  LOSS 


RECORD  . 

Agate 

Lines 

22,707 

Per 

Cent. 

0.97 

Agate 

Lines 

Per 

Cent. 

Evening  Bulletin , . .  ^ . 

370,291 

6.5 

Public  Ledger . . 

•  •  « 

478,550 

13.4 

Evening  Ledger ,.  ....... 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

586,431 

16.5 

Inquirer  . 

. 

. . . 

802,761 

15.9 

Record  Readers  Are  Buying  Now 


Advertising  must  make  sales  and  not 
merely  take  a  census.  Today  adver¬ 
tisers  successfully  seek  buying  response 
in  the  virile  growing  circulation  of 
Philadelphia’s  liberal  newspaper. 

Today’s  retail  sales  do  not  come  from 
the  wealthy  classes,  disturbed  and 
worried  by  the  stock  market.  Neither 
do  they  come  from  unfortunates  out  of 
employment. 


Today’s  business  does  come  from  the 
optimistic  upper  middle  classes  who 
buy  freely — who  are  responsive — be¬ 
cause  they  not  only  want  goods,  but 
feel  like  buying  them. 

These  are  the  sort  of  people  who  are 
attracted  to  The  Record  by  its  inde¬ 
pendent,  vigorous  editorial  policy. 
That*s  why  business  is  good  with 
Record  advertisers. 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


General  Representatives:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  CSty,  N.  Y. 

75  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 

927  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eastern  Travel  Representatives:  The  Kennedy  Company 
Chanin  Building,  122  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Financial  Representatives:  Robert  S.  Farley 
25  Beaver  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rotogravure  Representatives:  Gravure  Service 
Corp. 

Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 
Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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ILLINOIS  DAILY  OPENS  NEW  HOME 


The  new  plant  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Republic,  recently  opened  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick,  publisher. 


Mrs.  ruth  hanna  mcCOR- 

MICK  recently  stepped  cut  of  her 
role  as  Republican  U.  S.  senatorial  nom¬ 
inee  and  into  that  of  publisher  as  host 
to  people  of  northern  Illinois  and  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  at  a  big  six-day  house 
warming  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  from  Republic 
territory  filed  though  the  new  plant  of 
the  paper  during  the  week  of  the  opening. 
Mrs.  McCormick  greeted  the  guests  in 
person. 

A  home  furnishings  display  in  the  big 
exposition  hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Republic  plant  and  special  broadcasts 
from  the  Republic  radio  station,  KFLV, 
were  features  of  the  house  warming 
week.  The  radio  station  studios  located 
in  the  Republic  building  were  opened  for 
the  first  time. 

About  120  members  of  the  Illinois 
Composing  Room  Foremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  visit^  the  mechanical  plant.  They 


PLANS  COLORADO  MILLS 

International  Paper  May  Build  If  Bid 
For  2,000,000  Cords  of  Wood 
(By  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Publisher)^ 

Denver,  Col.,  July  9 — International 
Paper  Company  is  contemplating  con¬ 
struction  of  one  and  perhaps  two  pulp 
paper  mills  in  Colorado,  according  to 
well-founded  reports  in  Denver. 

These  mills  would  be  supplied  with 
raw  material  from  the  National  Forest 
of  the  state  and  other  sources,  and  would 
produce  more  than  $6,000,000  worth  of 
newsprint  a  year. 

The  plans  will  depend  to  some  extent, 
it  is  understood,  on  the  outcome  of  a 
sale  of  2,(K)0,000  cords  of  government 
timber  in  the  San  Juan  and  Rio  Grande 
National  Forests.  “Provisional  accept¬ 
ance”  of  the  International  company’s  bid 
for  the  timber  was  announced  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  in  EXenver 
Tuesday.  Details  concerning  the  bid  may 
not  be  made  public  for  several  days.  It 
is  reported  that  two  other  bidders  have 
entered  protests  with  the  Chief  Forester 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  against  awarding 
of  the  contract  to  International. 

Approximately  $15,0(X),(X)0  will  be 
spent  by  International  in  developing  its 
Colorado  properties,  it  is  said.  Enough 
newsprint  paper  can  be  manufactured  by 
two  Colorado  mills  to  supply  the  larger 
share  of  the  western  market.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  cut  the  2.0()0,()00  cprds  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  cords  a  year. 

ADVISORY  BOARD  NAMED 

"The  Department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Florida  will  be  host  next 
October  to  the  Advisory  Board  of 
editors  when  it  meets  at  the  university. 
Members  of  the  board,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  few  days  ago  by  President 
Nate  E.  Reece  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association,  are:  Col.  J.  C.  Sellers, 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Vnion;  Col. 
R.  L.  Sweger,  publisher  of  the  Qimncy 
Gadsden  County  Times;  C.  C.  C!arr, 
manager,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Harry 
Brown,  editor,  Gaineszille  Sun;  Mrs. 
Lucille  Smith,  Lxike  Worth  Herald;  Nate 
EL  Reece,  president  of  the  Association; 
and  Prof.  Elmer  J.  Emig,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism. 


had  luncheon  at  Mrs.  McCormick’s  farm 
home  near  Byron.  The  organization  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  city. 

The  plant  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  city’s  business  district,  on  the  east 
l)ank  of  Rock  river.  One  enters  the 
plant  through  a  white  lobby  fronting  on 
Water  street.  From  this  lobby  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  a  stairway  lead  to  the  spacious 
ELxposition  hall  which  will  seat  more 
than  2,060  people,  and  the  radio  studios. 

To  the  right  of  the  lobby  on  the  street 
floor  are  the  business  offices.  A  corridor 
leads  past  the  circulation  offices  toward 
the  river.  Directly  above  the  river  are 
the  news  rooms  Adjoining  these  is  the 
office  of  Barney  Thompson,  the  editor. 
Next  to  that  is  the  office  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 

On  the  river  floor  are  the  composing 
rooms,  the  advertising  alleys,  the  mat 
rolling  machines,  the  electric  pots,  the 
Pony  Autoplate  machine,  and  the  Re¬ 
public’s  64-page  Goss  press. 


LORIDA  now  starts 


its  annual  summer 


season  of  prosperity 
with  steadly  mounting 
from  early 


fruit  and  vegetables — 


citrus  will 


begin  piling  up  totals. 
A  schedule  planned  for 
fall  and  winter  should 


include  “Florida’s  Fore¬ 
most  Newspaper”  for  7- 
day-a-week  morning  cir¬ 
culation. 


ACQUIRE  MINORITY  INTEREST 

The  Carrell  interests,  which  have  held 
control  of  the  Gate  City  company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Daily  Gate 
City,  since  1925,  have  acquired  minority 
interest  of  P.  R.  Finlay  in  the  company 
and  have  organized  with  Dale  E.  Car¬ 
rell,  general  manager  of  the  paper,  as 
president  and  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Rachel 
Carrell,  vice-president  and  secretary ; 
and  C.  C.  Carrell,  third  owner,  business 
manager  of  the  paper,  which  position  he 
has  held  since  19^.  Mrs.  Carrell  ac¬ 
quires  interest  in  the  building  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  Finlay.  Mr.  Finlay  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  LaGrande  (Ore.) 
Observer. 

BUY  LABOR  PAPER 

Carl  F.  Kuppler,  former  publisher  of 
the  Albion  (Pa.)  News,  and  E.  A.  Lam¬ 
bert,  former  employe  of  Erie  Pa.,  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms,  have  purchased 
the  Journal  Publishing  Company  in  Erie 
and  will  serve  as  editors  of  The  Labor 
News,  which  it  publishes.  The  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Robert  Gerren,  former  publisher. 
Mr.  Lambert  has  b^n  acting  publisher 
of  the  News  since  May. 
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BYRD  AT  TIMES’  LUNCHEON 


Rear  Admiral  Guest  of  Adolph  S. 

Och*  at  Times’  Annex 

Rear  Admiral  Byrd  was  the  guest  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  department  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Times  Annex  July  8.  About 
30  were  present. 

Mr.  Ochs  in  a  short  talk  stressed  the 
sportsmanship  of  the  Polar  explorer  in 
giving  credit  to  everybody  in  the  Ant- 
artic  expedition  and  his  ability  to  hold 
the  men  together  for  so  long  a  period 
and  under  such  adverse  circumstances. 

Efyrd,  in  replying,  stated  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  “heartfelt  cooperation”  of 


the  Times  in  his  history  making  expedi¬ 
tion,  both  in  its  news  treatment  and  its 
radio  service.  “If  all  those  radio  mes¬ 
sages  both  to  and  from  Little  America 
had  been  paid  for,  they  would  have  cost 
more  than  a  million  dollars,”  he  said. 

He  referred  to  Russell  Owen,  Times 
reporter  on  the  expedition,  as  the  man 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 


MADE  EDITOR  AT  23 

Edgar  B.  Chestnut,  23,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Fine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Daily 
Graphic,  by  (Jeorge  H.  Adams,  publisher. 
Chestnut  started  to  work  on  the  Graphic 
seven  years  ago.  He  succeeds  Cullum 
E.  Greene,  resigned. 


‘^r 


To  lilewspaper 
Publishers; - 


The  sun  never  sets  upon  the  desk 
of  the  Agency  man  who  is  buying  space  toda^^ 
Once  in  a  while  he  cones  up  for 
air,  but  the  horde  of  hungry  solicitors  soon 
push  him  under  again. 

The  patience  of  Job,  the  manners 
of  a  chesterfield,  the  stomach  of  a  Camel,  a 
heart  of  Old  Gold  and  the  nonchalance  of 
Fatima  are  all  required  in  a  day»s  work. 

He  must  pley  no  favorites,  pay 
off  no  scores  -  just  be  a  glass-eyed  banker 
and  do  the  job,. 

A  finer  lot  of  men  doesn^t  live  • 
but  try  to  sell  one  a  gold  brick.  The  old 
days  when  the  foot  on  the  brass  fail  meant 
anything  are  gone.  But  to  know  these  men 
helps  some 

It  ought  to,  and  it  does.  They 
seek  the  truth,  and  if  you  have  told  it  over 
a  period  of  years,  it  shortens  your  visit 
and  extends  your  value  as  a  Hev/spaper  rep¬ 
resentative. 

This  Agency  has  been  rather 
successful  in  ITev/spaper  representation,  IVe 
wish  to  represent  the  fev;  rather  than  the 
many  newspapers,  ^  A 

{\,f, 
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WANTED 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION: 


A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER  in 
a  town  of  40  to  150  thousand 
which  is  valued  by  local  adver¬ 
tisers  but  not  equally  favored  in 
the  national  held.  A  news¬ 
paper  whose  competitor,  on  the 
strength  of  a  small  lead  in  cir¬ 
culation,  carries  most  of  the  na¬ 
tional  business. 

Somewhere  there  is  such  a 
newspaper  published  by  a  man 
who  knows  that  hard,  persistent 
selling  in  the  national  field  can 
overcome  a  competitor’s  advan¬ 
tage  in  circulation  —  hard  selling 
backed  by  keen  analysis  and  a 
large  force  of  experienced  sales¬ 
men.  This  publisher  will  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  an  organization 
which  is  anxious  to  supply  the 
man-power,  experience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  just  such  a  fight. 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency,  58  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 
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SCHCXM-  OF  JOURNALISM 
MARKS  25TH  YEAR 


UniTcraity  of  Wiaconain  Department 
Holds  Reunion  of  Graduates  and 
Honors  Professor  Bleyer, 
School's  Founder 


The  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  kept  open  house 
for  three  days  recently,  for  about  200 
graduates  and 
former  students. 
The  reunion  cele¬ 
brated  the  25th 
anniversary  o  f 
instruction  in 
journalism  in  the 
university  under 
the  direction  of 
Prof.  Willard 
Grosvenor  Ble¬ 
yer. 

A  feature  of 
the  meeting  was 
a  banquet  at 
which  Waldo 
Arnold,  news 


Psor.  W.  G.  Bleyes 


editor  of  the  Mifwaukee  Journal,  gave 
an  address.  Twenty  graduates  of  the 
school  are  employed  by  the  Journal.  At 
another  gathering  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  related  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  foreign  service. 

The  history  of  instruction  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Wisconsin  began  in  September, 
1905,  when  Prof.  Bleyer  mrt  30  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  course  in  news  writing.  Ear¬ 
ing  25  years  which  have  passed  since 
that  time,  nearly  4,000  students  have 
enrolled  in  journalism  courses  at  Wis¬ 
consin  and  about  700  have  graduated 
from  the  four-year  course  of  study. 

The  journalism  faculty  has  grown  in 


numbers  as  the  number  of  students  has 
increased.  Next  to  Dr.  Bleyer  in  length 
of  service  is  Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  who  joined  the  faculty 
at  Wisconsin  20  years  ago  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism. 

Since  his  sophomore  days  at  Wiscon¬ 
sin  when  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Daily  Cardinal,  “Daddy”  Bleyer,  as  he 
is  known  by  hundreds  whom  he  has 
taught,  had  cherished  the  idea  that  stu¬ 
dents,  interested  in  preparing  for  news¬ 
paper  work  should  be  given  some  in¬ 
struction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
journalism.  However,  it  was  not  until 
10  years  later  that  Professor  Bleyer  was 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  idea. 

After  the  first  course  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  were  enough  students 
interested.  President  Van  Hise  approved 
Dr.  Bleyer’s  suggestion  that  a  junior- 
senior  curriculum  be  outlined  under  the 
name  “Courses  Preparatory  for  Journal¬ 
ism,”  to  include  advanced  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  political  science,  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  This  was  accordingly  done 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1906. 

Each  year  more  and  more  students 
elected  courses  in  journalism,  which  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  English  until  1912.  Mean¬ 
while  in  1909,  the  two-year  curriculum 
for  juniors  and  seniors  had  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  four-year  “Course  in 
Journalism,”  and  President  Van  Hise 
had  appointed  Professor  Bleyer  chair¬ 
man  of  this  new  course.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1926-27,  when  the  faculty  and 
regents  approved  the  organization  of  the 
present  School  of  Journalism. 


INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Star  this  week  started  operating  its  new 
Goss  high  speed  septuple  press,  installed 
recently. 


REAL  ESTATE  DRIVE 
ENLIVENED  MARKET 


Denver  Organisation,  Using  News¬ 
papers  as  Backbone  of  Campaign, 
Injected  New  Interest  in 
Local  Field 


How  the  Denver  National  company, 
with  newspaper  cooperation,  put  over  an 
advertising  campaigp  that  injected  new 
life  and  interest  in  the  Denver  real 
estate  market,  is  described  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  National  Real  Estate 
Journal.  It  is  suggested  the  ideas  us^ 
might  be  applied  with  equal  success  in 
other  cities  and  towns.  The  Denver 
National  company  handles  real  estate, 
insurance,  loans,  leases,  property  manage¬ 
ment  and  underwritings. 

About  the  middle  of  1929,  the  article 
states,  the  executive  personnel  of  the 
company  decided  that  real  estate  values 
in  Denver  were  well  below  normal. 
They  reasoned  that  the  low  swing  in 
real  estate  values  must  be  due  to  some 
factor  outside  the  usual  ones  which 
shape  any  city’s  property  values  and 
immediately  began  a  search  for  that  un¬ 
known  factor.  The  services  of  D.  W. 
Parker  of  the  department  of  statistical 
research  of  Denver  University  were  en¬ 
listed  when  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
survey  and  analysis  of  all  important 
indices  of  real  estate  activity  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Parker’s  work  resulted  in  a  simplified 
chart  used  throughout  the  advertising 
campaign.  From  its  very  inception,  the 
article  says,  the  campaign  was  developed 
with  close  cooperation  between  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Ball  and  Davidson,  Inc., 
their  advertising  agency.  It  was  decided 
to  make  newspapers  the  backbone  of  the 


campaign,  but  to  take  full  advantage  of 
direct  mail  and  window  display. 

The  campaign  was  introduced  with  a 
series  of  “teaser”  advertisements  in  both 
Denver  papers,  the  Post  and  the  News 
built  around  the  mystic  figure  ‘7.” 
Later  this  was  developed  into  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  attempting  to  prove  to 
the  general  public  that  Denver  property 
values  travel  in  cycles  of  “7”  years  and 
that  1930  is  a  “low”  point  in  the  cycle. 

The  first  eight  advertisements  of  the 
campaign  were  two  columns,  5  inches 
in  size  and  all  subsequent  advertisements 
were  three  columns,  8  inches.  A  standard 
border  design  carrying  the  company’s 
name  was  used  to  give  a  definite  character 
to  the  whole  campaign. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  EXPANDS 


Buy*  All  the  Common  Stock  of 
Schweitzer  Se.  Conrad 

Cutler- Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  announced  that  on  July  1st,  they  ac¬ 
quired  all  common  stock  of  Schweitzer 
&  Conrad,  Inc.,  Chicago  manufacturers 
of  high  voltage  equipment. 

Schweitzer  &  Conrad  will  continue 
to  operate  as  an  independent  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  unit.  No  changes  in 
organization  or  personnel  will  be  made 
except  that  Beverly  L.  Worden,  president 
of  Cutler-Hammer  has  also  been  elected 
president  of  Schweitzer  &  Conrad. 

Mr.  Conrad  and  Mr.  Schweitzer  have 
been  retained  as  consulting  engineers  and 
will  continue  their  interest  in  the  man¬ 
agement  as  members  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Other  members  of  the  new  Schweitzer 
&  Conrad  board  are  F.  R.  Bacon,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  board 
and  F.  L.  Pierce  and  Louis  A.  Lecher 
who  are  also  members  of  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  board. 


/ff 


‘Traill  ALWAYS  HAS 


ITS  ENEMIES 


.  .  .  ilwse  who  are  afraid  of  it 
.  .  .  those  who  misunderstand  its  use 


If  you  are  afraid  of  a  true 
statement  of  your  market  and 
its  sales  possibilities,  Knight 
Service  would  be  of  little 
value  to  you,  for  a  Knight 
study  brings  out  the  true  facts 
regarding  the  market  value 
of  newspaper  circulation. 


If,  however,  you  feel  that 
your  readers  constitute  a  big, 
fertile  field  for  profitable 
sales  for  both  local  and 
national  advertisers,  Knight 
Service  will  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  increase  your  line¬ 
age  at  a  lower  selling  cost. 

May  we  show  you  how  and 
why  Knight  Service  has  paid 
over  80  American  news¬ 
papers  a  big  dividend  on  their 
investment.^  Your  request 
will  bring  complete  details. 


EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  Inc. 

Geriified  ^Aiarkel  Studies 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BUILDING  .  INDIANAPOLIS 
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Ionics  story 

COES  ON  THE  AIR- 

—via  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Observer 


In  his  nightly  broadcast  of  interesting  events  the  Herald  Tribune 
Observer  mentions  various  features  and  departments  of  the  paper 
that  appeal  to  readers.  Not  the  least  of  these  features  in  interest  and 
importance  is  the  appearance  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  its  ease  of  read¬ 
ing  and  attractive  make-up,  as  you  may  judge  by  these  recent  remarks ; 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  type  with  which  Herald 
Tribune  news  is  set  is  especially  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  use?  For  its  size,  this  is  one  of  the  most  legible 
types  in  existence,  and  you  can  read  it  with  much  less 
eye-strain  than  the  types  of  most  other  newspapers. 

This  easy  reading  type  used  by  the  Herald  Tribune  is  Linotype  Ionic 
No.  5,  the  most  legible  and  popular  of  all  news  faces — the  face  used 
by  more  than  1 ,900  newspapers  in  this  country  alone,  and  by  hundreds 
more  in  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Many  other  publishers  have  told  their  readers  the  story  of  Ionic. 
They  have  showed,  by  comparison  columns,  its  superior  legibility  and 
reading  ease.  They  have  backed  up  their  individual  opinions  with  the 
signed  statements  by  eminent  eye  specialists  and  occulists. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  tells  Ionic’s  story  via  radio  because 
Ionic  No.  5  is  a  feature  of  real  selling  value,  and  wide  appeal  to  readers. 


IONIC  No.  5 


A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 


began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news 


paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be  read 


comfortably  and  quickly,  without  eye 


strain,  without  specs,  without  the  accus 


tomed  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  Linotype  designers,  and 
eye  specialists,  to  correct  existing  difficul¬ 
ties  in  newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  difficult  one,  since 
newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  or  porous 
stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression 
throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  uniform. 

By  eliminating  fine  lines,  which  made 
recognition  of  similarly  shaped  letters  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to  break 
down  under  mat-making  and  stereotyping 
pressure,  one  great  forward  step  was 
achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice. 
Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower¬ 
case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  should  be  made  slightly 
larger  and  more  legible  in  order  to  gain  in¬ 
creased  legibility  and  reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined.  It 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  wasted  white  space  in  the 
average  news  face.  This  extra  amount  of 
white  which  formerly  went  between  letters 
was,  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put  within  the  letter — 
and  proved  to  be  a  marked  factor  in  gain¬ 
ing  increased  legibility. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to 
achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  design — serifs, 
for  instance,  were  made  shorter  and  stur¬ 
dier  to  better  withstand  mat-making  pres¬ 
sure.  Ascenders  were  shortened.  Capitals 
were  redesigned  to  accord  with  recognition- 
factors  opticians  had  discovered,  slightly 
Increased  in  size,  and  made  more  legible  by 
careful  shaping  and  proi>ortloning.  All 
Ionic  No.  5  letters  were  made  a  trifle  more 
substantial  in  weight,  in  order  that  rapid 
inking  and  printing  would  not  make  them 
look  pallid  on  the  newspaper  page. 

Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  thousands  of 
eye  specialists  the  country  over  were  invited 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


LINOTYPE 


Linotype  metroilacr, 
metnolite  and 
IONIC  NO  5 


CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED. 
TORONTO.  CANADA  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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6iT  AM  convinced  that  our  major  tron- 
ble  is  not  the  chain  store  as  mud  as 
the  sluggish,  unimaginative,  indifferent 
home-town  storekeeper.” 

In  this  manner  W.  O.  Saunders,  editor 
of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  chain 
store  “problem”  in  an  article  “My  Town’s 
Stores  Need  Merchants”  in  the  July 
Nation’s  Business. 

Mr.  Saunders  believes  that  if  is  the 
“chained”  stores  and  not  the  “chain” 
stores  that  cause  the  contention  in  his 
town. 

Mr.  Saunders  declares  that  he  is  not 
a  booster  for  chain  stores  and  that  they 
are  in  many  ways  “a  curse  to  the  small 
town.”  He  charges  that  they  do  not  help 
to  build  the  community  but  enter  for 
commercial  activity  after  the  town¬ 
building  process  has  been  completed. — 
R.  W.  J. 


JOLLIERS  for  July  5  has  an  inter- 
view  with  Sir  Henri  Deterding,  head 
of  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Company, 
by  John  T.  Flynn,  which  is  of  great 
interest  for  its  source — ^the  self-made 
European  oil-king  who  has  built  up  the 
largest  petroleum  concern  in  the  world 
and  has  now  so  successfully  invaded  the 
.\merican  market — and  is  equally  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  content,  a  criticism  of 
modern  American  industrialism. 

In  part,  his  argument  runs  like  this: 
Overproduction  demands  new  markets ; 
but  foreign  markets  won’t  take  care  of 
the  American  surplus.  The  home  market 
is  more  profitable — how  can  it  be  en¬ 
larged?  One  way  would  be  to  let  in 
European  labor — “an  immigrant  is  not 
only  a  worker;  he  is  also  a  consumer.” 
Immigration  laws  tried  to  get  rid  of  him 
as  a  producer  but  keep  him  as  a  con¬ 
sumer;  but  Europe  has  kept  out  Amer¬ 
ican  go^s  u  effectively  as  we  have  ex¬ 
cluded  immigrants. 

Those  who  might  have  immigrated  are 
working  in  American  factories  abroad 
and  are  spending  their  wages  for  Euro¬ 
pean  produced  goods.  Women  in  indus¬ 
try,  looking  for  a  career,  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  decrease  consumption  by 
lowering  the  size  of  the  average  home. 
(Increased  buying  power  apparently 
makes  no  difference!)  Manufacturers 
should  be  allowed  to  combine  to  correct 
the  evils  of  over-production ;  instead, 
government  penalizes  success  in  business 
and  so  punishes  not  only  the  capitalist 
executive  but  his  employes  and,  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  whole  public.  An  impressive 
argument  for  old  school  laisser-faire. — 
R.  W. 


More  important  than  the  personal 
incidents  in  this  article  are  Mr.  Ford’s 
estimates  of  Edison’s  contributions  to 
modern  living  and  today’s  business 
methods ;  especially  Ford’s  cUsclaimer  for 
himself  and  his  claim  for  Edison  that 
the  latter  was  first  to  “fix  a  sales  price 
on  what  the  article  could  be  made  for 
and  then  forcing  the  costs  down  through 

PROBABLY  the  magazine  article  “of  S 

-t  tJiP  I'c  Hf*n^  FnrH’e  tribute  tn  y^ld  a  profit  ^“5°"  * 

incandescent  lamps  and  sold  them  to  the 


UR  OVN  VORyD 

or  LEtTtRS  . 


and  check  sources  is  revealed.  The  au¬ 
thor  stresses  the  verification  necessary 
for  real  authenticity  and  clearly  states 
some  of  the  common  faults  which  wrt- 
ers  are  guilty  in  this  respect. — D,  K.  W. 


the  month”  is  Henry  Ford’s  tribute  to 
Edison  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  July 
under  the  title,  “The  Greatest  American.” 

Anything  that  Mr.  Ford  says  is  news, 
and  his  friendship  with  Edison  is  a 
classic — esp^ially  after  the  light  thrown 
on  it  by  this  article. 

When  Edison  in  1896  told  Ford  that 
he  was  on  the  right  track  with  his  gas  TVEWSPAPER  men  interested  in  writ 

.snnrirLA  mi.ct  1  If.,*  cnAri^l  fpatnrA  artirlpc  wbirl 


power  company  at  40  cents  apiece;  they 
cost  him  to  manufacture  $1.10  the  first 
year,  70  cents  the  secmid,  50  the  third, 
and  37  the  fourth,  when  he  made  up  all 
the  money  he  had  lost  previously. — R.  W. 


TN  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly  William 
Preston  fieazell  (for  20  years  on  the 
New  York  World  and  for  seven  a  teacher 
of  journalism  at  Columbia)  writes  on 
“Tomorrow’s  Newspaper.”  Saturation  of 
the  market,  consolidations,  chains,  shop¬ 
pers’  dailies  (possibly  a  little  underesti¬ 
mated),  -Titandardization.  financing 
through  the  public — these  are  some  of  the 
topics  treated. — R.  W. 


engine  because  “electric  cars  must  keep 
near  to  power  stations.  .  .  your  car  is 
self-contained — carries  its  own  power 
plant,”  it  was  not  only  the  beginning 
of  a  beautiful  friendship  but  just  the 
encouragement  that  Ford  needed  and  that 
he  could  not  have  gotten  elsewhere. 

Ford  gives  the  true  sjory  of  the  origin 
of  Edison’s  deafness:  he  was  not  cuffed 
by  a  conductor,  as  the  story  has  always 
gone,  for  setting  fire  to  a  car.  Really 
he  ran  for  a  train  and  was  helped  on 
by  a  train-hand  who  pulled  him  up  by 
his  ears! 


ing  special  feature  articles  which 
require  research  will  find  the  new  book 
designed  for  college  and  graduate 
students,  called  “How  to  Write  A 
Thesis,”  of  value.  Ward  G.  Reeder,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  School  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Ohio  State  University  is  the 
author.  Despite  the  title,  and  the 
academic  affiliations  and  attitude  of  the 
author,  its  contents  will  be  found  of 
Interest  to  writers  of  all  sorts  of  serious 
newspaper  articles. 

How  to  collect  material,  how  to  keep 
proper  notes,  edit  them,  arrange  them. 


A  STRANGE  sort  of  outspoken  defense 
of  industry  just  at  a  point  where 
it  is  usually  bitterly  assailed  is  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson’s  “Cotton  Mill”  in  t^ 
July  Scribner’s.  Interesting  as  a  sort 
of  devil’s  advocate  plea  for  the  South¬ 
ern  mills,  it  has  the  additional  interest 
for  us  that  Anderson  is  now  editor  of 
a  small-town  newspaper.  He’s  quite 
lyrical  in  his  praise  of  the  marvelous 
machinery,  and  asks  “Do  you  wonder 
that  the  little  mill  girls  are  half  in 
love  with  the  machines  they  tend,  as 
modern  boys  are  half  in  love  with  the 
automobiles  they  drive  ?”  He  protests 
against  “an  unbalanced  view  of  modem 
industrial  life.” 

If  you  are  open  minded  about  Soviet 
Russia,  be  sure  to  read  in  the  same  issue 
of  Scribner’s  “The  Triple  -  Barred 
Cross”  —  on  the  government’s  attitude 
to  religion  —  and  in  the  July  Harper’s 
the  appreciation  of  Lenin  by  that 
shrewd  analyst  of  character,  Gamaliel 
Bradford. — R.  W. 


"FRED  MILLIS  of  the  Millis  Adver- 
tising  Company  of  Indianapolis  has 
specialized  in  cooperative  advertising  of 
competitors  inside  an  industry — notably 
florists,  laundries  and  furniture  dealers: 
and  in  S’afion’s  Business  for  July  he  tells 
“What  Group  Advertising  Offers.” 
Recommended  to  advertising  managers  of 
newspapers  for  a  try  at  adapting  Millis’s 
national  technique  to  local  conditions.  The 
same  issue  of  Nation’s  Business  begins 
a  series  of  studies  of  Edison  written  by 
(jamaliel  Bradford,  the  psychograpber 
and  American  prototvpe  of  strachey  and 
the  other  modem  school  of  biographers. 
Bradford  recently  sketched  Mr.  Coolidire 
in  the  Atlantic.  With  that  exception  this 
is  his  only  attempt  to  portray  a  living 
contemporar>'.  The  editorial  note  calls 
this  his  “first  excursion  into  the  realm 
of  business  biography.” — R.  W. 
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THE  HORSE-AND-BUGGy  RULED  THE  HIGHWAY? 


’Way  back  when  the  horne-and-buggy  was 
still  the  favorite  outing  vehicle,  maximum  yield 
was  one  of  the  important  objectives  in  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  oleo  oils  from  the  l>eef  fats  that 
accumulated  from  the  rattle  slaughtering  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  packing  houses. 

The  high  melting  temperature  and  double 
pressing  employed  to  force  large  yields— together 
with  inadequate  grading  of  raw  fats  and  poorly 
developed  processing  methods — usually  resulted 
in  much  of  the  product  l>eing  of  strong  flavor  and 
not  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  the  early  production  of  oleo  oils,  the  animal 
heat  was  removed  from  the  raw  fats  by  re¬ 
peatedly  “ducking”  them  by  hand  in  cold  water. 
Tedious  hours  of  night  work  were  involved;  and 
uniform  chilling  was  almost  impossible.  Melt¬ 
ing,  t€M>,  was  largely  by  guess;  and  no  fixed 
“clearing  p<»int”  was  striveil  for  in  graining  and 
pressing  to  obtain  pro|>cr  “hardness”  of  the  oil. 

Toilay  in  the  ,4rmour  plants  raw  beef  fats  are 
graded  with  meticulous  care.  They  are  uniformly 
chilled  by  water  maintaincnl  at  scientifically 


determined  temperature  and  constantly 
circulated  by  compressed  air.  Melting  points — 
varying  as  to  grades  of  raw  fats— are  from  ten 
to  twenty  degrees  lower  than  the  “oil”  limit 
specified  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  the  graining  room  the  air  is  subjected  to 
thorough  washing  and  strict  temperature  con¬ 
trol.  No  foreign  odors  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  room  and  affect  the  flavor  of  the  oil.  Rigid 
laboratory  control  is  exercised  over  every  proc¬ 
essing  step.  Samples  of  each  day’s  production 
are  inspectetd  and  chemically  tested. 

A  high-quality,  neutral-flavored  oil  is  the  re¬ 
ward.  And  when  churned  in  pasteurized  milk 
with  high-grade  butter  or  choice  refined  vege¬ 
table  or  nut  oils.  Armour  oleo  oils  produce  a 
delicious,  wholesome,  easily  digested  oleomar¬ 
garine  rich  in  health-guarding  Vitamin  A. 

Armour’s  Verihest  and  3X  Oleomargarine  are 
two  of  the  variously  formulated  Armour  brands 
which  testify  to  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  important  national  item  of 
foo<l  since  the  horse-and-buggy  days. 


President 
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American  Press  Association 


Presents  an  Analysis  of  1930  Census  and  Shows 
That  Country  Towns  Are  Gaining  in  Population 


The  service  of  the  American  Press 
Association  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  is  made  evident  again.  This 
time  it  appears  in  the  presentation  of 
the  facts  of  the  population  trend  of 
country  towns. 

Before  and  immediately  after  the 
first  scattering  census  returns,  the  im¬ 
pression  got  abroad  that  country  towns 
as  a  whole  were  losing  population. 

Desiring  that  the  real  facts,  what¬ 
ever  their  trend,  might  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  and  agencies,  the 
American  Press  Association  set  out  to 
uncover  the  truth.  Hence  the  census 
figures  of  the  first  5,003  country  towns 
reporting  were  subjected  to  the  strictly 
fact-finding  calculations  of  its  statisti¬ 
cal  department. 

This  is  what  was  found: 

Country  towns  as  a  whole  are 
gaining  population.  The  gain  for 
3,395  of  the  5,003  towns  is 
2,145,076,  while  the  loss  of  the 
other  1,608  towns  is  only  283,955. 
The  net  gain  for  the  5,003  towns  is 
1,861,121. 

The  analysis  included  country  towns 
ranging  from  less  than  1,000  to  5,000 
population,  inclusive.  The  table  on 
this  page  tells  the  story  in  detail. 


New  Edition  of  COMPLETE  DIRECTORY  of 
,  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  RATES  Just  Off 
I  the  Press — Price  $3. 

t - 


Gains  Over  Losses  in  First  5,003  Country  Towns 
Reporting  Census  Figures 


T«wiis  Shewing  Gaia 
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Alabama . 

87 

13 

37 

22 

5 

m 

47,149 

13 

4 

6 

2 

1 

3,083 

Ariiona . 

14 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

9,814 

2 

2 

2,930 

6,884 

Arkamai . 

K 

66 

23 

19 

11 

7 

6 

24,934 

30 

9 

15 

3 

2 

1 

6,250 

18,684 

California . 

110 

16 

22 

26 

21 

25 

146,733 

9 

2 

5 

2 

1,828 

144,905 

Colorado . 

K 

31 

8 

12 

2 

1 

8 

14,657 

23 

12 

8 

1 

2 

6,942 

7.715 

Connecticut. . 

K 

40 

20 

7 

7 

6 

14,528 

14 

9 

4 

1 

1,066 

13,462 

Delaware . 

13 

10 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3,792 

3 

3 

261 

3,531 

Florida . 

34 

31 

9 

14 

3 

2 

3 

23,184 

3 

1 

2 

458 

22,726 

Georgia . 

75 

20 

30 

11 

9 

4 

34,272 

35 

11 

18 

4 

1 

1 

5,966 

28,306 

Idaho . 

K 

12 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4,679 

16 

5 

4 

4 

3 

5,179 

E 

Illinoia . 

165 

48 

55 

29 

11 

22 

174 

84 

63 

19 

2 

6 

24,891 

55,405 

Indiana . 

94 

27 

34 

15 

7 

11 

24,862 

78 

43 

22 

7 

1 

5 

14,181 

Iowa . 

129 

49 

38 

18 

9 

15 

14,663 

144 

88 

43 

5 

7 

1 

12,735 

1,928 

Kansas . 

69 

29 

22 

7 

4 

7 

19,904 

66 

39 

19 

6 

2 

12,331 

7,573 

Kentucky . 

84 

17 

35 

13 

9 

10 

23 

9 

10 

2 

1 

1 

3,796 

43,680 

Louisiana . 

K 

58 

12 

19 

8 

9 

10 

45,871 

16 

4 

5 

5 

2 

4,919 

40,952 

Maine . 

B 

56 

1 

29 

11 

7 

8 

17,118 

26 

1 

17 

5 

1 

2 

2,970 

14,148 

Maryland . 

E 

23 

8 

11 

2 

1 

1 

6,111 

12 

3 

5 

3 

1 

2,635 

3,476 

Massachusetts. . 

B 

80 

1 

32 

20 

10 

17 

39,189 

10 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1,874 

37,315 

Michigan . 

B 

114 

37 

46 

8 

8 

15 

45,840 

44 

25 

18 

1 

6,188 

39,652 

Minnesota . 

B 

82 

37 

18 

17 

2 

8 

22,148 

80 

61 

23 

3 

1 

2 

7,399 

14,749 

Miasissippi . 

B 

79 

22 

29 

13 

9 

6 

32,702 

16 

4 

7 

2 

2 

1 

6,444 

26,258 

Missouri . 

B 

79 

22 

28 

14 

4 

11 

26,070 

66 

58 

19 

5 

2 

2 

9,540 

16,530 

Montana . 

B 

17 

7 

9 

1 

11 

7 

1 

2 

1 

3,959 

Nebraska . 

B 

116 

61 

38 

13 

2 

2 

10,715 

66 

45 

18 

3 

5,419 

14,296 

New  Hampshire 

69 

46 

1 

28 

11 

2 

4 

9,371 

23 

2 

13 

6 

2 

4,999 

4,372 

New  Jersey . 

89 

83 

11 

24 

16 

6 

27 

129,446 

6 

1 

2 

3 

2,312 

127,134 

New  Mexico.... 

18 

15 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

13,348 

3 

2 

1 

1,380 

11,968 

New  York . 

227 

170 

47 

54 

21 

13 

35 

348,646 

57 

20 

20 

7 

3 

7 

6,814 

341,832 

North  Carolina. 

■ 

8 

57 

18 

7 

13 

61,682 

7 

2 

4 

1 

647 

61,035 

North  Dakota. . . 

B 

42 

27 

11 

1 

3 

8,140 

19 

10 

9 

1,530 

6,610 

Ohio . 

B 

138 

32 

56 

19 

8 

23 

93,591 

68 

31 

23 

6 

2 

6 

82,990 

Oklahoma . 

B 

116 

24 

42 

34 

17 

8 

15 

80,142 

65 

29 

24 

7 

2 

3 

28,819 

56,323 

Oregon . 

B 

5 

7 

6 

6 

14,623 

5 

3 

2 

651 

13,972 

Pennsylvania. . . 

392 

322 

32 

114 

58 

37 

81 

222,173 

70 

18 

31 

13 

5 

3 

15,784 

206,389 

Rhode  Island _ 

9 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4,899 

1 

1 

716 

4,183 

South  Carolina. . 

62 

48 

9 

29 

16 

14 

10 

4 

9 

32,561 

14 

11 

1 

2 

1,511 

31,050 

South  Dakota. . . 

99 

51 

6 

2 

6,976 

48 

33 

15 

15,215 

8,239 

Tennessee . 

82 

19 

27 

6 

14 

16 

57,299 

20 

4 

11 

4 

1 

3,285 

54,014 

Texas . 

B 

176 

50 

62 

34 

10 

20 

133,691 

34 

38 

28 

12 

2 

4 

26,495 

107,196 

Utah . 

B 

3 

2 

1 

729 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

711 

18 

Vermont . 

21 

13 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1,719 

8 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1,513 

206 

Virginia . 

84 

69 

19 

20 

12 

7 

11 

76,363 

15 

3 

10 

2 

1,224 

75,139 

Washington . 

42 

22 

5 

■ 

3 

2 

2 

8,607 

20 

11 

4 

4 

1 

3,861 

4,746 

West  Virginia.... 

83 

60 

7 

33 

35 

26 

4 

3 

11 

47,637 

23 

8 

8 

5 

2 

4,853 

42,784 

Wisconsin . 

145 

80 

11 

3 

7 

18,882 

65 

41 

18 

4 

1 

1 

6,567 

12.315 

Wyoming . 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2,858 

3 

2 

1 

1,655 

1,203 

Total....... 

3,395 

851 

1.216 

534 

282 

502 

2,145,076 

1,608 

746 

585 

164 

54 

59 

283,955 

1,860.860 

8.739 

Tawnt  Shawing  Lass 


Eicass  af  papulslioii  gains  aw  lassas  in  5,063  caonlrj  lawns,  as  shawn  by  tba  1030  cansns  —  1,801,121. 
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HUTCHINSON  ELECTED 

Account  ExecutiTO  Becomes  President 
of  Minneapolis  Agency 

Merrill  Hutchinson,  chief  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Dollenmayer  Agency,  Inc., 
of  Minneapolis,  was  elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  company  June  30.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Albert  Dollenmayer,  founder  of  the 
agency,  who  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  brard. 

The  reorganization  program  of  the 
company  also  brought  promotion  to 
others  in  the  agency. 

H.  K.  Painter,  an  account  executive 
and  former  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company, 
and  John  M.  Bridge,  copy  chief,  have 
been  chosen  vice-presidents.  A.  N.  Wal¬ 
ters,  associated  with  the  agency  since  its 
founding,  was  re-elected  a  vice-president. 

J.  V.  Pidgeon,  director  of  field  service 
work,  is  the  new  secretary. 

The  new  president  was  formerly  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Going  to  Minneapolis  in  1918,  he 
became  advertising  manager  of  the  Pills¬ 
bury  Flour  Mills  Company,  holding  that 
position  until  1926,  when  he  join^  the 
Dollenmayer  agency. 

Immediate  removal  to  new  quarters 
and  expansion  of  the  personnel  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reorganization  program. 

Hughes  With  Morris  Plan 

Syd  J.  Hughes,  of  the  Paris  &  Peart 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  advertising 
for  the  Morris  Plan  Corporation  of 
America  and  its  national  system  of  asso¬ 
ciated  banks  and  companies.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Graydon  E.  McCulloch  who  has 
been  nam^  Eastern  divisional  manager 
for  the  National  Service  Bureau,  special 
bank  advertising  service  of  Chicago. 
Hughes,  who  reentered  the  advertising 
field  after  his  return  from  Tokio,  Japan, 
as  staff  correspondent  and  Far  Eastern 
manager  for  International  News  Service, 
will  make  his  headquarters  in  the  Gray¬ 
bar  Building,  New  York. 

Heads  Los  Angeles  Agencies 

Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  Pacific  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  meet¬ 
ing  June  27,  elected  August  Bruhn,  of 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  chairman 
to  succeed  Barton  A.  Stebbins,  of  Logan 
&  Stebbins.  Stuart  L.  Klingelsmith,  of 
the  Hammel  Advertising  Corporation, 
was  elected  secretary  to  succeed  Gwynn 
Fielding  of  Lord  and  Thomas  &  Logan. 
Duane  Jones,  of  Lord  and  Thomas  & 
Logan,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  He  is 
leaving  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  New 
York  office  of  his  concern. 

Karr-McCartby  Service  Moves 

The  Kerr-McCarthy  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  formerly  at  551  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  has  moved  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  No.  10  East  40th  street,  forty- 
second  floor.  The  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  Company  has  just  ei^aged 
Kerr-McCarthy  Service  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  Ray  McCarthy  is  president 
and  George  F.  Kerr  is  vice-president. 

Arthur  Rosenberg  Appointed 

The  Hosiery  Distributor’s  Institute 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  a 
cooperative  organization  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  organized  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  substitution  of  sub-standard 
for  first  quality  hosie^,  has  appointed 
the  Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  as  advertising  and  organiza¬ 
tion  counsel. 

Neeve  Takes  New  Post 

Albert  Neave,  formerly  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Tower  Publications  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  has  joined  Rogers, 
Hitiman  &  Thalen,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
account  executive.  He  will  act  also  as 
sales  manager  of  “Who’s  Who  In  Adver¬ 
tising”. 

Braittin  With  Detroit  Agency 

Dudley  H.  Brattin  has  joined  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  Brooke,  Smith  and  French, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency. 


SIR  CHARLES  HIGHAM  HONORED  BY  CLUB 


Sir  Charles  Higham,  British  advertising  agent,  was  presented  with  an  hon¬ 
orary  membership  in  the  Young  Men’s  Advertising  Club  at  the  Ritz  Carlton 
Hotel,  New  York,  July  3.  Seated  (second  row)  are  John  David,  Sir  Charles 
Higham,  and  Gilbert  Hodges,  president  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  surrounded  by  members  of  the  Y.  M.  A.  C. 


TO  CONTINUE  RADIO 

Graybar  Electric  Will  Make  It  Dom¬ 
inant  Factor  in  Ita  Advertising 

The  Graybar  Electric  Company  will 
use  radio  as  a  predominating  factor  in  its 
advertising  for  the  coming  year,  D.  M. 
Julien,  advertising  manager,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  broadcasts  of  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.”  will  continue,  he  declared,  adding 
that  replies  from  listeners  had  convinced 
the  company  that  radio  advertising  was 
the  best  for  their  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  radio  the  company 
will  conduct  an  extensive  newspaper 
campaign.  (General  magazines  are  to  be 
used  as  well  as  business  papers,  direct 
mail,  window  display  and  promotional 
literature. 

Hughes  Takes  Harvard  Course 

P.  R.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Hughes 
Advertising  Company  of  Toledo,  has  left 
for  Harvard  to  take  a  month’s  course 
in  the  graduate  school  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  En  route  to  Cambridge  he 
stopped  in  New  York  to  visit  the  recently 
opened  sales  office  of  his  company  in  the 
Bush  Terminal  building. 

Agency  Gets  Charter 

H.  E.  Rice  Organization,  Inc.,  25 
North  Dearborn  street,  has  been  granted 
an  Illinois  charter  to  operate  a  general 
advertising  business.  Capital  is  $50,000 
preferred  stock  and  1,000  shares  non-par 
value.  Harry  E.  Rice,  Crawford  Head 
and  Richard  Fredericks  are  the  incorpo¬ 
rators. 

Chicago  Firm  Chartered 

Paul  Mark  (Company  of  Chicago,  330 
South  Franklin  street,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  capitalization  of  50  shares, 
no  par  value  stock,  to  conduct  a  general 
advertising  business.  Sarah  B.  Pinkow- 
ski,  Disney  R.  Drebin  and  Francis  Miller 
arc  the  incorporators. 

Incorporate*  A*  General  Agency 

“K”  Letter  Specialties,  81  West  Van 
Buren  street,  has  been  capitalized  at 
$20,000  to  conduct  a  general  advertising 
business.  Mildred  C.  Kehoe,  Jesse  M. 
Kehoe  and  Harriet  Kehoe  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 

Steven*  With  Campbell-Ewald 

Clark  Stevens,  formerly  in  the  Buick 
advertising  department,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  office  of  Campbell-Ewald  adver¬ 
tising  agency  as  assistant  space  buyer. 

Lentheric  To  Benton  &  Bowie* 

Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  given  the  account 
of  Lentheric  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 


Phelp*  Return* 

(ieorge  Harrison  Phelps,  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  agency  head,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  of  European  wage  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  special  commissioner  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  was  to  make 
his  report  to  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
J.  Davis  following  his  arrival  in  New 
York  on  the  He  de  France  July  9. 
While  in  France  Mr.  Phelps  received  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  public  relations  counsel  for 
the  French  Colonial  Exposition  of  1931. 

Marine  Paint*  Name  Agency 

Edward  Smith  &  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  makers  of 
Marine  Paints  and  Varnishes,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Reimers  &  Whitehill,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  to  handle  their  ac¬ 
count.  A  general  campaign  to  reach  boat 
builders,  boat  dealers  and  boat  owners 
will  be  conducted,  and  the  advertising 
will  be  gradually  spread  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  company’s  products  are 
l)eing  widely  used. 

Nafe  Join*  Reo 

Arthur  E.  Nafe  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company, 
Elijah  G.  Poxson,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  company  has  announced.  He  has 
been  with  Willys-Overland  for  four 
years  as  a  regional  sales  manager  and 
home  office  executive. 

Hall  Made  Vice-President 

Raymond  C.  Hall,  of  Advertising,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  that  organization. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

BIG  BUSINESS 

earned  public  distrust 
by  secretiveness 


TODAY,  many  great  corporations 
recognize  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  how  they  operate. 

Armour  and  Company  welcome! 
inquiry  and  endeavor!  to  make 
new!  about  the  packing  industry 
available  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested. 

'  President 

ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 
Chicago 


Vinton  Named  Agancy  Secretary 

Hunter  H.  Vinton  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Gerber  &  Crossley, 
Inc.,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  as  secretary  of 
the  company.  He  has  been  for  13  years 
vice-president  of  the  Willamette  Iron  & 
Steel  Works  of  Portland. 

Shelton  Change*  Agencies 

Herbert  I.  Shelton,  formerly  secretary- 
treasurer  of  C.  S.  Hallowell,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Rogers,  Hinman  &  Thalen,  Inc,, 
New  York,  in  the  same  capacity.  He  wiii 
act  also  as  sales  manager  of  the  “Book- 
lover’s  Surprise  Packet.” 

New  Coast  Agency 

E.  H.  Looker  has  established  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  under  his  own  name  in 
Portland,  Ore.  For  some  years  he  has 
served  as  advertising  manager  for  Port¬ 
land  retail  mercantile  firms. 

Senusky  Return*  To  Desk 

Ray  Senusky,  account  executive  with 
Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency,  who  has 
been  seriously  ill  since  April,  has  recov¬ 
ered  and  returned  to  his  office. 

Western  Clock  Appoints 

The  Western  Clock  Company  of  La 
Salle,  III.,  has  appointed  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  to  direct  their  ad¬ 
vertising  account. 


AD  TIPS 


CaplM  Company,  22.S  East  Erie  street,  Chi- 
cago.  la  Rending  newapapera  rontrseta  on  th( 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad,  Chiesge. 

CritchSsld  and  Co,,  14  Bast  Jackson  bools, 
vard,  Cliicago.  Is  placing  the  account  of  Blrt- 
man  Electric  Company,  Chicago. 

Phil  Oordon  Company,  323  North  Mlrblfsn 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  sending  small  copy  on  tbs 
Sayman  Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missoorl, 
to  newspapers  in  scattered  territory. 

Honri,  Hurst  and  XoDonald,  58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  tbs 
entire  account  of  Fisk  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 


An  eye-tooth 
^  industry? 

No  —  not  the  kind  that 
take*  your  eye-teeth,  but 
the  kind  that  give*  you  eye¬ 
teeth  in  the  form  of  creamy- 
toned  ivory! 

Learn  of  the  delightful  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  world 
whose  claim  to  fame  is  that 
they  are  not  of  a  peas-in- 
a-pod  similarity. 

ISN’T  IT  ODD 

is  written  by 

Dr.  Frank  Thone 

a  weekly  feature  as  short  as 
it  is  vivid. 

Wire  for  samples. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  MT.  CARMEL  Daily 
REPUBLICAN- 
REGISTER 

is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  Wabash 
County,  Illinois,  and 
goes  into  90%  of  the 
homes  in  its  terri¬ 
tory. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 


3,761 


a  N  t  Of- 


EGYPTS  ASSOCIATED  DAILIE5| 

SECRETARY-  M  A  Rl  ON .  I L  L I  'S 


Standardi  z  ed 


'mmi 


INTERTYPE  FEATURE 

No.  38 


ALWAYS 

Smooth 

Sailing 

Through 

INTERTYPE 


The  channels  inside  the  magazine  of  a  line  composing  machine  must  be  kept 
clean.  Otherwise  the  matrices  are  liable  to  stick  and  fail  to  respond  promptly 
to  keyboard  operation.  .  .  .  Every  Intertype  magazine  has  an  automatic 
shutter,  which  is  always  closed  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  magazine,  whether 
on  the  machine  or  off,  excepting  when  the  magazine  is  in  operative  posi¬ 
tion.  This  simple  device  keeps  out  dirt,  "flat"  matrices,  and  other  foreign 
matter  which  might  cause  an  interruption  of  service. 

Another  reason  why  matrices  run  smoother  in  Intertype  magazines  is 
that  Intertype  magazine  plates  are  made  in  one  piece,  with  unbroken 
channels  from  end  to  end. 

All  line  composing  machines  are  not  alike.  The  Standardized  Intertype  i 

has  43  Features — 10  of  which  increase  output,  14  that  save  time,  1 2  I 

that  forestall  delays  and  7  that  prevent  damage  to  the  machine.  m 

You  will  understand  why  when  you  get  your  FREE  copy  of 
"Intertype  Features"  from  the  nearest  Intertype  office. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  Furman  Street.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  130  Norfh  Franklin  Sh;  Now  Orlaant,  816  Howard  Ava.;  San  Francisco,  152 
Framonf  St.;  Los  Angolas,  1220  South  Mapla  Ava.;  Boston,  80  Fodoral  St.;  Canada, 

Toronto  Typa  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London,  Borlin.  Worldwida  distributors. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  July  12,  1930 


Circulation 


CIRCULATORS  PREFER 
LEASED  TRUCKS 

Survey  by  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Shows 
Rented  Cars  More  Profitable  Than 
Company>Owned  Vehicles  to 
Averace  Daily 


A  study  of  the  relative  cost  of  com¬ 
pany  owned  trucks  as  compared  with 
leased  cars  for  newspaper  delivery,  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
showed  the  leasing  system  to  be  the  most 
profitable  from  several  angles,  according 
to  a  report  given  by  Walter  Hoots, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Enquirer  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
at  West  Baden,  Ind.  Mr.  Hoots  quoted 
the  opinions  of  H.  W.  Stodghill,  ^busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation  manager  Louisville 
Courier-Journal ;  Charles  Wilson,  circula- 
ticm  director  Columbus  Charles 

Payne,  circulation  manager  Indianapolis 
Star;  J.  M.  Schmid,  New  York  Times; 
and  Walter  Rauck,  circulation  manager 
Pittsburgh  Press.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  speaker  presented  several  of  his  own 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

There  are  few  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Hoots  declared,  which 
have  edition  schedules  so  arranged  as  to 
keep  truck  equipment  in  use  sufficiently 
long  each  day  to  make  ownership  of  such 
equipment  worth  while  for  newspaper 
delivery  only. 

“This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to 
certain  trucks  in  use  at  least  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  quick  delivery  service,  or 
for  the  heavier  type  of  trucks  used  for 
hauling  hews  print,  ink,  type,  metal  and 
other  supplies,  the  publisher  constantly 
needs.  Whether  the  latter  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  really  more  economical  if  owned 
instead  of  being  leased,  depends  upon  the 
location  of  the  printing  plant  from  rail¬ 
road  or  wharf  where  the  paper  is  un¬ 
loaded. 

“If  the  haul  is  short  and  the  day’s 
supply  can  be  brought  in  quickly  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  have  the  hauling  done  than 
for  the  publisher  to  buy  his  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  do  his  own  hauling.  To 
make  truck  equipment  pay  it  must  be  in 
almost  constant  use  from  15  to  18  hours 
per  day,  as  is  the  case  with  newspapers 
having  both  morning  and  evening  editions. 

Mr.  Hoots  then  quoted  J.  M.  Schmid 
as  saying: 

“The  average  small  car  can  be  operated 
for  S  cents  a  mile  or  less,  including  in¬ 
terest  on  investment,  insurance  and 
operating  costs. 

“If  owned  by  the  employee  the  charge 
ranges  from  5  cents  a  mile  on  some  cars 
to  10  cents  a  mile  for  others. 

“The  objection,  to  the  latter  plan  is 
the  inclination  of  the  employe  to  ‘nm 
up’  the  mileage  charge  at  the  expense 
of  the  publisher. 

“Truck  equipment  operated  on  a  15 
to  18  hour  basis  will  cost  from  7^^  cents 
a  mile  for  cars  of  one  ton  capacity  to 
25  cents  a  mile  for  cars  of  seven  ton 
capacity. 

“One  of  the  large  newspaper  fleets, 
operating  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers  with  about  175  trucks  of  all 
sizes,  has  consistently  done  so  at  an 
average  of  about  11  cents  a  mile  (all 
sizes  of  trucks). 

“While  every  publisher  must  work  out 
his  own  problem,  statistics  show  that 
most  newspapers  lease  their  truck  equip¬ 
ment,  which  in  itself  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  this  paper  is  the  subject.’’ 

A  contract  with  a  truck  company 
effecting  a  tie-up  with  a  grocery  con¬ 
cern,  by  which  bread  was  delivered  on 
the  same  cars  with  papers,  resulted  in 
a  great  saving  on  truck  rental  for  the 
Indianapolis  News,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  received  by  Mr.  Hoots  from  Charles 
Payne. 

“I  made  a  new  contract  last  fall,”  Mr. 
Payne  reported,  “and  I  am  now  getting 
my  city  deliveries  made  at  a  cost  of 
$1.20  to  $1.60  i)er  hour,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  truck  I  use.  Under  our 
new  contract  we  cut  our  trucking  ex¬ 
pense  almost  in  half.” 


‘THE  BABE”  DROPS  HIS  BAT  TO  MEET  WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  CARRIERS 


Carrier  boys  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News  and  Evening  Journal  photographed  with  Babe  Ruth  at  the  Yankee 
Stadium,  New  York,  recently  during  their  trip  to  New  York  as  guests  of  the  papers.  There  were  143  boys  in  the  party. 
Headquarters  were  at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel,  from  which  point  the  boys  were  conducted  on  sightseeing  and  pleasure 
trips  in  the  city.  Clarence  J.  Pyle,  business  manager,  Raphael  Sturman,  circulation  manager,  and  R.  M.  Megginson, 
mechanical  superintendent,  accompanied  the  party.  The  carrier  boys  realized  one  of  their  greatest  ambitions  at  the  ball 
game.  After  talking  to  “The  Babe”  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching  him  walk  out  on  the  field  and  hit  one  of  his 

famous  home  runs. 


USING  AIRPLANES 


Chicago  Daily  News  Starts  Summer 
Delivery  to  Resort  Districts 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  begun 
its  regular  summer  schedule  of  “Blue 
Streak”  edition  airplane  delivery  to 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  districts,  by 
which  copies  of  the  Daily  News  are  in 
the  hands  of  vacationers  and  others  in 
these  areas  soon  after  they  are  printed 
in  Chicago.  Three  bigger  and  faster 
planes  are  in  use  this  season  and  they 
have  cut  the  time  on  delivery  45  minutes. 

The  cities  to  which  “Blue  Streaks”  are 
flown  are:  St.  Joseph,  Saugutuck,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Petoskey,  Traverse  City  and 
Mackinaw  City,  Michigan  and  Wausau, 
Wood  River,  Rhinelander,  Eagle  River 
and  Phelps,  Wisconsin.  The  planes  are 
the  property  of  Pal-Waukee  Airport, 
Inc.,  at  Mt.  Prospect,  Ill.,  and  they  are 
flown  by  Qiff  Condit,  Gus  Palmquist 
and  “Bill”  Records,  the  first  two  having 
flown  the  ships  used  last  year. 


Pantagraph  Hold*  Junior  Parade 

The  annual  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph  “Junior  Parade”  was  held 
through  the  business  section  of  Bloom¬ 
ington  recently,  with  more  than  200  boys 
and  girls  of  ^ade  school  age  participat¬ 
ing.  The  children  were  dressed  in  cos¬ 
tumes  of  their  own  design,  displayed 
floats  of  their  own  making,  or  conducted 
their  favorite  pets  over  the  mile  and  a 
half  route.  Various  prizes  were  given 
class  winners,  among  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  trips  to  Chicago. 


Collecting  Monthly  From  Subacriber* 

Starting  July  1,  the  VancouT’er  (B.C.) 
Star  inaugurated  its  new  subscription  rate 
of  $1  a  month  instead  of  25  cents  a 
week,  as  previously  had  been  charged. 
The  motive  for  the  change  was  to  make 
it  more  convenient  for  carriers,  who  now 
have  to  collect  only  once  a  month,  an 
article  in  the  Star  Journal,  carrier  organ, 
said  recently. 

Music  Contest  Winners  Announced 

Twenty-six  winners  in  the  Frederick 
G.  Bonfii’s  annual  free  music  scholarship 
Cfmtest  were  recently  announced  by  the 
Denver  Post.  This  year  there  were  528 
contestants  from  24  states  and  several 
foreign  countries.  Finals  in  the  com¬ 
petition  were  held  June  29. 


Analyze*  Circulation 

Uusi  Suomi,  daily  newspaper  of  Hels¬ 
ingfors,  Finland,  has  made  a  break¬ 
down  of  its  subscription  list  by  trades 
and  professions.  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc., 
is  the  paper’s  U.  S.  representative. 


Montreal  Gazette  Using  Planes 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has  inaugurated 
delivery  by  airplane  to  Lucerne-in-Que- 
bec,  the  new  summer  resort  at'  Monte¬ 
bello  between  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  it 
was  announced  recently. 


Boston  Newsboys  Entertained 

A  group  of  Boston  Herald  and  Trav¬ 
eler  newsbays  were  entertained  July  7  at 
a  theater  party  at  the  Winthrop,  Mass., 
Theater. 


PUBLISHERS  WARNED 
AGAINST  “STUNTS” 


Movie  and  Automobile  Schemes 
Proved  Unsatisfactory,  Midwest 
Dailies  Tell  Editor  dk 
Publisher 


Warnings  against  movie  and  automo¬ 
bile  “stunts”  in  which  newspaper  aid_  is 
being  sought,  were  given  by  two  mid- 
western  newspa^rs  in  letters  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

At  Mason  City,  la.,  the  plan  called 
for  the  arrival  of  a  former  Hollywood 
star  by  airplane,  and  the  making  of  a 
film  around  her,  including  local  scenes 
and  local  people.  Newspaper  coopera¬ 
tion  was  obtained  by  a  provision  that 
each  advertiser  who  bought  space  on  the 
film  must  buy  at  least  30  inches  of  news¬ 
paper  space  also. 

Although  the  newspaper  did  not 
sponsor  the  proposal,  it  carried  illus¬ 
trated  stories  explaining  the  plan.  With 
this  help,  the  promoters  obtained  con¬ 
tracts  with  local  business  houses,  and 
departed.  It  turned  out  that  they  had 
failed  to  mention  newspaper  advertising, 
however,  and  none  was  sold  except  what 
the  paper’s  own  solicitors  disposed  of. 
The  film,  when  it  finally  was  shown, 
was  an  amateurish  affair. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  couple  showed 
recommendations  from  other  newspapers, 
and  proposed  to  put  on  an  advertising 
feature  in  which  the  woman  would  ar¬ 
rive  by  airplane  and  give  an  endurance 
test  in  an  automobile.  The  first  business 
man  visited  denounced  the  promoter  as 
a  man  who  had  engaged  in  a  scheme 
in  Cincinnati  some  years  before. 
Further  inquiry  brought  a  warning  to 
beware  of  extravagant  promises  from 
the  man,  but  while  the  investigation  was 
being  undertaken,  the  “stunt”  couple  dis¬ 
appeared.  • 


Wins  Scholarship 

John  T.  Quirk,  Jr.,  who  for  two  years 
has  conducted  a  Sunday  paper  route  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  awarded 
half  of  the  $400  Bowles  scholarship  for 
1930,  eligible  to  employes  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  who  plan  to  continue 
studies.  The  second  winner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  Quirk  will  enter  Holy 
Cross  College  this  fall. 


Running  Aviation  Colunm 

The  innovation  of  a  daily  column  “Sky 
Traffic”  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  each 
morning  has  proved  valuable  from  a 
prestige  and  circulation  standpoint  in  the 
opinion  of  W.  R.  Macdonald,  city  editor. 
Unless  aviation  news  is  worth  page  one 
prominence  it  is  usually  printed  in  the 
“Sky  Traffic”  column.  Charles  McLean 
is  aviation  editor. 


ASKS  POWER  INCREASE 


Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
Would  Improve  Radio  Station 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washi.vgton,  D.  C.,  July  9— The 
Courier  Journal  Co.,  and  the  Louisville 
Times  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
erators  of  broadcasting  station  WHAS, 
have  asked  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  authority  to  install  a  new  trans¬ 
mitter  and  increase  the  power  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  from  10,(XX)  to  50,(XX)  watts  on  820 
kilocycles. 

The  transmitter  of  the  station  is  located 
at  Jeffersontown,  Ky. 


Serializes  Franklin  Autobiography 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  r^ 
cently  finished  running  in  daily  install¬ 
ments  “The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.”  It  started  on  June  3  and 
ended  July  3.  “The  recent  interest 
shown  in  Franklin,”  G.  A.  Wiedemann 
said,  “in  our  own  experience  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  newspaper  editors  of 
America  have  in  this  Autobiography  a 
good  opportunity  for  reader  service.  As 
this  is  a  public  document  its  use  is  not 
restricted  to  any  newspaper  that  wants 
to  run  it.” 


Contest  Winners  Announced  j 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  announced  j 
winners  in  its  “Game  of  Counties”  con¬ 
test  conducted  from  April  7  to  May  31.  ' 
It  consisted  of  48  cartoons  portraying 
counties  lying  in  five  states,  Illinois,  i 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
Entries  were  received  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Prizes  totaling  $5,000 
were  offered.  First  prize  of  $1,(XX)  went 
to  Qarence  K.  Beyrer,  1206  North 
Blaine  avenue.  South  Bend.  Ind.  Anna 
Erickson  ,at  the  municipal  tuberculosis 
hospital,  won  second  prize  of  $500. 


Rights  For  Mystery  Solutions 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  is 
offering  $7,500  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
solution  to  “Master  Mysteries”  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  for  the  next  25  weeks. 
Weekly  and  grand  prizes  are  offered. 
Each  of  the  mystery  stories  will  begin 
on  a  Monday  and  continue  though  Sat¬ 
urday.  No  final  chapter  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  until  seven  days  later,  when  they 
will  appear  in  the  Sunday  Herald  and 
Examiiier. 


WINS  BEACH  CAMPAIGN 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Sunday  Courier's 
campaign  for  enlarged  facilities  at  the 
municipal  beach  has  been  successful.  A 
vigorous  editorial  campaign  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  widely-signed  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  City  Council,  resulting  in  » 
$15,(XX)  appropriation,  which  was  recently 
voted. 


Miniger  Entertains  Newsboys 

More  than  5(X)  newsboys,  members  of 
the  Toledo  Newsboys  Association,  were 
guests  of  C.  O.  Miniger,  president  of  the 
Electric  Auto-Lite  Company  and  trustee 
of  the  association,  at  a  showing  of  the 
Byrd  South  Pole  expedition  moving  pic¬ 
tures  last  week. 


GIDEONS  ON  THE  JOB 

H.  S.  Hunter,  editor  of  the  El 
Titnes-Herald,  missed  the  office  Bible- 
In  his  column  “Around  Here,”  the  next 
day,  he  reported  the  loss.  The  next 
night  he  had  19  Bibles — every  hotel  in 
the  city  sent  in  a  Gideon  Bible,  and  sertn 
ministers  contributed. 

_ i 
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The  Indianapolis  Times 

^  installed  G-E  electric  heating  units 


its  stereotype  pot 


ESULT 


G-E  automatic  control 
keeps  the  metal  at  con¬ 
stant  temperature 


From  all  over  the  country  come  reports  of  the  remark¬ 
able  success  of  stereotype  furnaces  that  have  been  changed 
over  to  Electric  Heat  by  General  Electric. 

If  you  are  interested  in  electrifying  your  furnaces,  simply 
write  or  call  your  nearest  G-E  office. 


The  yton  Hoe  Furnace  is  heated 
by  12  G-E  electric  immersion  units 


GENERAL 

^  A  L  ES  AND  ENGINEERING 


570- 139 A 

ELECTRIC 


SERVICE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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CALCUTTA  EXECUTIVE 
VISITING  U.  S.  PLANTS 


H.  E.  Watson  of  The  Statesman 
Studying  Layouts  of  American 
Dailies  —  Norwegian  Paper 
Used  in  India 


H.  E.  Watson,  director  of  The  States¬ 
man,  Calcutta,  India,  was  a  visitor  at 
Chicago  newspaper  offices  last  week  as 
part  of  his  tour  of  the  United  States  “to 
see  what  American  dailies  are  doing  in 
the  way  of  laying  out  offices  and  compos¬ 
ing  rooms.”  This  is  Mr.  Watson’s  first 
trip  to  the  United  States. 

The  Statesman  is  constructing  a  new 
building  on  Chowinghee  Square,  Calcutta, 
and  Mr.  Watson  is  incorporating  into  it 
the  latest  ideas  in  newspaper  plant  layout. 

Employing  some  40  European  news¬ 
paper  workers  and  approximately  500 
native  Indians,  the  Statesman  is  published 
entirely  in  English  although  it  covers  and 
is  written  for  both  the  English  and  native 
reader. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  in  India  for 
al)out  25  years.  His  first  trip  there  was 
made  on  a  three  year  contract  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  Statesman  and  modernize  its 
equipment.  He  remained,  however,  after 
the  close  of  the  contract,  as  director  and 
his  brother,  Alfred  Watson,  is  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  as  editor.  Another 
brother,  A.  Watson,  is  editor  of  the 
London  Telegraf>h. 

In  discussing  the  perennial  newsprint 
problem  Mr.  \\’atson  called  attention  to 
bamboo  print  paper  which  he  said  is 
guarantee  of  an  almost  limitless  supply 
of  this  type  of  paper  against  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  supply  of  timber.  Although  the 
mechanical  difficulties  present  in  the 
manufacture  of  bamboo  paper  have  been 
largely  overcome  the  price  is  still  high 
and  Indian  newspapers  have  been  using 
Norwegian  paper,  which  is  deliwred 
ashore  there  at  approximately  the  same 
price  as  obtained  for  the  same  paper  in 
America. 

Mr.  Watson,  who  is  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  plans  to  stop  in  Cleveland  en 
route  to  New  York.  They  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  July  16,  visit  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Continent  for  a  period  and 
return  to  Calcutta  in  September. 


AT  GOVERNOR’S  CONFERENCE 


New*  Men  Attend  National  Meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City 

The  National  Conference  of  Governors 
in  Salt  l^ke  City  last  week  was  covered 
by  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United 
States  Daily,  for  the  Consolidated  Press ; 
W.  Warn  of  the  .Vert’  York  Times, 
and  Harry  J.  Brown,  Washington  cor- 
respfmdent.  In  addition  to  the  eastern 
new.spapcr  men,  J.  E.  Halsey  of  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  and  Marshall  Dana  of 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  attended. 

Mr.  Dana  addressed  the  conference 
of  western  governors  on  “Western  Wa¬ 
terways.” 

The  governors  were  joined  on  their 
tour  of  Zion.  Bryce  and  Grand  canyon 
national  parks  by  the  following  Salt 
I^ke  press  representatives :  James  M. 
Kirkham  and  Mark  Peterson  of  the 
Deseret  News:  N.  L.  Wilson  and  G. 
Harvey  Hancock  of  the  Trilntne,  and 
B.  L.  Flanagan  of  the  Telegram. 


MERCHANTS’  AID  SANITARIUM 

South  Water  Market,  commission  mer¬ 
chants  have  agreed  to  supply  the  Chic^o 
Daily  News  Fresh  Air  Fund  Sanitarium 
with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  accord¬ 
ing  to  agreement  between  sanitarium 
officials  and  G.  C.  Bredesen,  manager  of 
South  Water  Market  Trust.  The  com¬ 
mission  merchants  will  keep  the  sani¬ 
tarium  supplied  with  their  commodities 
free  of  charge  all  summer. 


STAFF  ATTENDS  CLAMBAKE 

More  than  100  employes  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Republican  were  guests  of 
the  owner.  Col.  L.  A.  Watres,  and  the 
general  manager,  Leslie  Tyler,  at  the 
annual  clambake  on  June  at  Mont- 
dale.  Pa.  The  feature  was  a  baseball 
game  between  printers  and  newswriters. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  HEARS  DIFFERENTIAL  DISCUSSED 


Left  to  right:  W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News,  Mrs.  H.  T. 
McIntosh,  Albany  (Ca.)  Herald,  and  Janies  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  photographed  while  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  last  week. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
tournament,  in  which  more  than  100 
members  and  guests  were  entered. 

Low  Gross  prizes  were  won  by  B.  H. 
Peace,  Grccmnllc  (S.C.)  News  &•  Pied¬ 
mont,  in  the  members’  section,  and  by 
D.  W.  Sherman,  St.  Maurice  Valley  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  in  the  guests’  section. 

The  full  list  of  awards  in  both  groups 
follow : 

Members’  Section 

Low’  Gross — thermos  ice  crock,  by 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company. — B.  H. 
Peace,  Jr.,  (Greenville  (S.C.)  News  & 
Piedmont. 

Second  Low  Gross — electric  bubble 
lamp,  by  Lanston  Monotype  Co. — J.  R. 
Gray,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Third  Low  Gross — men’s  dressing 
case,  by  National  Lead  Co.,  Blatchford 
metals  section. — Major  Clark  Howell, 
Jr..  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Low  Net — banjo  clock,  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company. — J.  S.  Parks, 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Timcs-Rccord. 

Second  Low  Net — Elgin  wrist  watch, 
by  Cutler-Hammer  Electric  Mfg.  Co. — 
Fred  Heller,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  & 
Piedmont. 

Third  Low  Net — ^bronze  pen  desk  set 
bv  EniTOR  &  Publisher,  “Jim  Brown 
Trophy”.  —  Charles  Peace,  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News  &  Piedmont. 

Low  Gross  First  Nine — golf  cocktail 
shaker  with  six  glasses,  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
— E.  Brown.  Jr..  .Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

Low  Gross.  Second  Nine — golf  bag, 
by  L.  Martin  &  Co..  B.  T.  Whitmire, 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  &  Piedmont. 

Best  kicker — hand  painted  cigarette 
humidor,  by  John  M.  Branham  C'o. — R. 
B.  Terry,  ILigh  Point  (N.C.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Second  best  kicker — golf  bag,  by  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Company. — M.  G.  Cham¬ 
bers.  Knoxinlle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Third  best  kicker — pair  bronze  hook 
ends,  by  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany. — L.  C.  Brown,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent. 

Most  fours — gold  plated  brush  set.  by 
Wood  Flong  Company. —  F.  M.  Hearon, 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  Journal. 

Most  birdies  or  eagles  or  pars — cigar 
and  cigarette  humidor,  by  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration. — Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  Najilnille 
(Tenn.)  Tennesseean. 

Best  9  blind  holes — gold  knife  and 
scissors,  by  R.  M.  Watt,  for  Kimberly 
Clark  CM. — W.  Carey  Dowd,  Jr.,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  News. 

Worst  18  holes — luncheon  kit,  combina¬ 
tion  prize — Talbot  Patrick.  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  News- Argus. 

Worst  first  nine— dozen  golf  balls, 
combination  prize — E.  H.  I/Dng,  Hunting- 
ton  (W.Va.)  Advertiser. 

Worst  second  nine — dozen  golf  balls, 
combination  prize — E.  B.  Jeffress.  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Nezps  &  Record. 

Team  match,  1  dozen  golf  balls,  com¬ 
bination  prize,  to  each  member  of 
winning  team.  Members’  team  wins  by 


9  strokes.  Winning  team — J.  S.  Parks, 
Fred  Heller,  J.  R.  Gray  and  Major  Clark 
Howell,  Jr.;  losing  team — guests,  J.  H. 
Hughes,  I.  W.  Dean,  Homer  George  and 
W.  F.  Caldwell. 

Low  gross — poker  set,  by  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald  Co. — D.  W.  Sherman,  St. 
Maurice  Valley  Paper  Company. 

Second  low  gross — thermos  bottles  and 
sandwich  box  in  pig  skin  case,  by  King 
Features  Syndicate — G.  H.  Gunst,  E. 
Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency. 

Third  low  gross — efficiency  case  with 
.sesame  lock,  by  E.  Katz  Special  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency — E.  B.  Jeffress  Jr.,  guest 
of  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News. 

Low  net — utility  case,  by  Walter  Scott 
&  Co. — J.  H.  Hughes,  International 
Printing  Ink  Corporation. 

Second  low  net — binoculars  &  case,  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. — James  W. 
Dean,  N.E.A.  Service,  Inc. 

Third  low  net — pewter  pitcher  and  six 
goblets,  by  George  H.  Norrill  Division, 
(General  Printing  Ink  Corporation — 
Homer  George,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

Low  gross  first  nine — pair  copper  vases 
inlaid  with  silver,  by  American  Type 
Founders  Company — Carl  Jeffress,  guest 
of  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News. 

Low  gross  second  nine — chrome  clock 
wpth  alarm,  by  Cone,  Rothenberg  & 
Noee — J.  M.  Marshall,  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company. 

Best  kicker — photo  and  clock  in  pig 
skin  case,  by  H.  Reeve  Angell  Co. — 
Walter  C.  Johnson.  Jr.,  guest  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  .News. 

Second  best  kicker — serving  tray  with 
cigar  lighter,  by  great  Northern  Paper 
Co. — -J.  C.  Harris,  Jr..  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Third  best  kicker — barometer  and 
thermometer,  by  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Co. — H.  1).  Best,  Lanston  Monotype  Co. 

Most  fours — cigarette  preference  box, 
bv  Standard  Rate  &•  Data  Service — C.  O. 
Hearon,  Jr.,  guest  of  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald-Journal. 

Most  birdies  or  eagles  or  pars  —  jug 
thermos  and  two  cups,  by  John  Budd 
Co. — R.  C.  Doane,  International  Paper 
Co. 

Best  9  blind  holes — auto  clock,  by 
Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Co. — E.  D.  Bethel, 
National  Lead  Company,  Blatchford 
Metals  Division. 

Worst  18  holes — traveling  cigar  case, 
combination  prize — R.  E.  Moyer,  new 
York  World  News  Service. 

Worst  first  nine — dozen  golf  balls, 
combination  prize — H.  G.  Williams,  In- 
tertvpe  Corporation. 

Worst  second  nine — dozen  golf  balls, 
combination  prize.  J.  O.  W.  Belt,  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Company,  Blatchford  ^fetal 
Division. 


McMANUS  VISITS  IN  CHICAGO 

George  McManus,  creator  of  “Bring¬ 
ing  Father,”  visited  old  acquaintances 
in  Chicago  newspaper  circles  recently 
during  a  stop  over  on  his  way  to  his 
home  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  from  the  East. 


WOLF  YARNS  FAKED. 
EDITOR  ADMITS 


J.  W.  Curran  Give*  Public  the  “Low 
Down”  on  Ferociou*  Storie* 
Which  Have  Emanated  from 
Hi*  Town 


Admitting  that  for  several  years  he  had 
faked  an  animal  story,  J.  W.  Curran, 
editor  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star,  has  confessed  that  the  wolf 
campaign  waged  for  years  in  Algoma, 
Canada,  was  only  a  publicity  stunt. 

After  all  attempts  to  interest  outside 
newspapers  in  the  resources  of  the  Al¬ 
goma  wilderness  had  failed,  Curran 
turned  to  the  wolves.  Front  page  stories 
the  continent  over  told  of  wolves  in 
Algoma,  and  carried  the  name  of  the 
city  into  headlines.  Tourists  were 
attracted  to  the  area  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  Even  the  discovery  of  low  grade 
iron  ore  deposits  has  been  laid  to  interest 
developed  by  the  wolf  campaign. 

Curran  claims  that  not  only  did  wolves 
treble  the  tourist  trade,  but  focused 
Canadian  attention  so  definitely  on  Al¬ 
goma  that  the  provincial  government 
offered  a  bounty  for  developing  iron  ore 
beds.  The  federal  government  changed 
its  steel  tariff  to  help  the  Algoma  mills. 

In  starting  the  campaign,  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Star  laid  down  one  rule :  “Any 
man  who  says  he  was  et  by  a  wolf  is  a 
liar.”  As  the  campaign  progressed,  Cur¬ 
ran  offered  a  $5()0  reward  for  anyone 
who  could  claim  that  an  Algoma  man 
had  been  attacked  by  a  wolf.  That  re¬ 
ward  is  still  standing,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  collect  the  $500,  although 
dozens  of  stories  have  emanated  from  the 
Sault  about  hunters  fighting  off  ferocious 
packs  of  wolves. 

Curran,  after  carrying  the  campaign  on 
for  several  years,  grew  tired  of  editing 
what  has  become  known  as  the  IVojf 
Gazette.  In  exposing  himself  on  his 
editorial  pages  he  has  suggested  that  the 
campaign  Iw  dropped. 


CARNEGIE  GROUP  RETURNING 

Foreign  Journalist*  Visit  Chicago 
Dailies  on  Way  Back  to  New  York 

group  of  14  European  journalists 
visited  Chicago  newspaper  plants  as 
guests  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  during  an  intensive 
three-day  prf)gram  from  July  1  to  Julv  3. 
They  arrived  from  Omaha  on  the  final 
lap  of  their  return  trip  across  the  United 
States. 

The  party  was  received  by  Silas  H. 
Strawn,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment,  who  introduced  the  group  to 
members  of  the  staffs  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  and  conducted  them  through  the 
plants. 

During  their  visit  here  the  journalists 
expressed  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
national  prohibition.  Among  them  was 
Dr.  Ernest  Feder,  editor  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  of  Berlin  who  declared  he 
was  an  advocate  of  prohibition. 

.'\fter  leaving  Chicago  the  group  spent 
July  8-10  in  Detroit,  and  then  departed 
"for  Buffalo. 

MEMORIAL  TO  EDITOR 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  of 
a  memorial  to  the  late  H.  O.  Davis, 
editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph,  and  a  recreation  center  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Pantograph  and  their 
families  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Blooming¬ 
ton.  A  tract  180  by  339  feet,  owned  ^ 
the  Bloomington  Water  Company,  will  m 
available  for  the  memorial,  type  and 
design  of  which  has  not  yet  been  decidw 
upon.  "The  late  Mr.  Davis  had  devoted 
many  years  to  consideration  of  the  water 
supply  system  and  was  the  largest  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  survey  w'hich  resulted  m 
selection  of  the  present  reservoirs. 


SPONSORS  TRAP  SHOOT 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
sponsored  a  trap  shoot  recently,  with 
prizes  totalling  $250  going  to  the  win¬ 
ners.  The  Mail  Tribune  also  donated  a 
trophy. 
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2,000,000  Shares 

(400,000  Share*  Reserved  for  Officers  and  Employees) 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc. 

Class  “A”  7%  Cumulative  Participating  Stock 

(Par  value  $25  per  share) 

Preferred  as  to  Regular  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7%  per  annum,  cumulative  payable  quarterly  March;  June;  September  and  December  15.  Entitled  also  to 
participate  up  to  a  maximum  of  3%  per  annum,  ratably  with  the  Common  Stock,  after  the  Common  Stock  has  received  $1.75  per  share  in  any  year.  The 
Participating  dividend  is  payable  simultaneously  with  any  Common  dividend  in  excess  of  an  annual  rate  of  $1.75.  Redeemable,  as  a  whoje  or  in  part,  at 
the  option  of  the  Company,  upon  30  days’  prior  notice,  on  any  dividend  date,  at  $30  per  share  plus  accrued  unpaid  Regular  and  Participating  dividends. 
Preferred  as  to  assets  (subject  to  the  prior  rights  of  the  then  existing  subsidiary  Bond  and  Debenture  holders),  upon  voluntary  dissolution  _  or  liquidation,  up 
to  $30  per  share,  and  in  any  involuntary  dissolution  or  liquidation,  up  to  $25  per  share;  in  each  case,  plus  accrued  unpaid  Regular  and  Participating  dividends. 
No  voting  rights  unless  and  until  the  Company  shall  have  failed  to  pay  four  consecutive  Regular  quarterly  dividend  instalments,  whether  declared  or  not, 
in  which  event  the  holders  of  the  Class  “A”  7%  Cumulative  Participating  Stock  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  default,  have  the  right  to  elect  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


DIVIDENDS  EXEMPT  FROM  THE  PRESENT  NORMAL  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 


CAPITALIZATION 

Class  “A”  7%  Cumulative  Participating  Stock  Authorized  To  Be  Outstanding 

($25  par  value)  .  $100,000,000  $50,000,000 

Common  Stock — no  par  value .  2,000,000  Shares  2,000,000  Shares 

The  additional  $50,000,000  Class  “A”  Stock,  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Certificate  of 
Incorporation,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  is  reserved  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  punxjse  of  redemp¬ 
tion  of,  or  the  retirement  by  exchange  of,  the  outstanding  Bonds  and/or  Debentures  of  the 
subsidiaries.  The  Certificate  provides  that  the  Bonds  or  Debentures  cannot  be  exchanged  at  a 
price  greater  for  the  Bonds  or  Debentures  than  their  call  price  at  the  time  of  offer,  and  in  any 
computation  affecting  the  exchange  by  the  company.  Class  “A”  Stock  must  be  computed  at  par. 
The  present  outstanding  funded  debt  of  the  subsidiaries  of  this  Corporation  is  $38,547,500. 


Business  and  Organization:  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  has  acquired  through  entire  Common  Stock  ownership,  eleven  of  the  largest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  owned  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  namely: 

AVERAGE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


New  York  Evening  Journal . . 

Chicago  Evening  American . 

Daily 

630,368 

569,167 

Six  Months  Ending  March  Si,  1930 

Sunday  American  Weekly 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  . 

178,192 

352,362 

352,362 

Detroit  Times  . 

274,464 

381,706 

381,706 

San  Francisco  Examiner . 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin . 

Oakland  Post-Enquirer . . 

187,031 

124,3.38 

57,872 

387,034 

387,034 

Los  Angeles  Examiner . 

Los  Angeles  Herald . 

205,218 

232,052 

457,317 

457,317 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer . 

American  Weekly . . 

(In  addition  to  above 

Sunday  papers) 

104,724 

165,598 

165,598 

3,862,226 

TOTAL  Circulation  . 

.  .  .  2,563,426 

1,744,017 

5,606,243 

The  above  newspapers  are  outstanding 
munities. 

in  circulation  and 

advertising  volume  in 

their  respective  com- 

The  American  Weekly's  Sunday  circulation,  5,606,243.  is  the  largest  of  any  known  weekly  publication 
in  the  world.  According  to  estimates  it  is  read  every  Sunday  by  in  excess  of  20,000,000  persons. 

Total  paid  advertising  lineage  published  by  this  group  during  1929  was  143,207,737  lines.  Total  gross 
revenue  from  circulation  and  advertising  during  the  year  1929  was  $83,366,395.85. 

The  exceptionally  favorable  location  of  these  newspapers  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  indicates 
a  continuous  growth  of  these  properties.  The  combined  population  of  the  cities  and  contiguous  territory 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  served  by  these  newspapers,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  last  census,  is 
more  than  32,000,000. 

Earnings:  The  combined  net  income  of  the  newspapers  above  referred  to,  after  deducting  interest  charges 
on  the  outstanding  funded  debt,  depreciation  and  Federal  Income  Taxes,  as  certified  by  Haskins  &  Sells, 
Accountants  and  Auditors,  has  been  as  follows  during  the  last  four  years: 


YEAR.  . 

Net  Earninsft 
as  above 

Times  Dividend 
Requirements  on 
Class  “A”  Stock 

1926 

$10,009,806.78 

2.86 

1927 

10,162,284.00 

2.90 

1928 

11,044,777.36 

3.15 

1929 

12,854,626.69 

3.67 

Average 

$11,017,873.71 

3.14 

Management:  The  same  competent  management  of  the  subsidiaries  will  continue  under  the  control  of  those 
•  persons  who  have  been  responsible  for  their  success. 

Application  will  be  made  to  list  this  stock  on  the  New  York  Curb,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchanges 

Price  $25  per  share 

Subscriptions  to  this  stock  will  be  received  at  the  Cashier’s  office  of 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL,  INC.,  or 
NEW  YORK  AMERICAN,  INC. 

220  South  Street,  New  York  City 

Arrangements  have  been  made  also  with  the  institutions  listed  below  to  accept  subscription*  to  this 
issue  at  their  offices,  or  any  of  their  branch  offices: 

The  National  City  Company  Continental  Ulinois  Bank  and  Trust  Compsuiy 

Anglo  London  Pans  Company  Crocker  First  Company  Bank  of  Italy  Bank  of  America 

San  Francisco  San  Francisco  N.  T.  A.  S.^  A.  of  California 

San  Francisco 
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COL.  O.  S.  HERSHMAN  DIES  IN  PITTSBURGH 
AFTER  52  YEARS  IN  JOURNALISM 

Rose  from  Office  Boy  to  Publisher  of  Chronicle-Telegraph — 
Owned  Press  for  23  Years,  Selling  for 
Record  Price 


COL.  OLIVER  S.  HERSHMAN,  “The  first  duty  of  a  great  newspaper 
from  1901  to  1923  owner  and  pub-  today  is  to  keep  faith  with  its  readers 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  died  in  and  serve  them  in  the  best  possible  man- 
that  city  Wednesday,  July  9,  in  his  72nd  ner,”  Col.  Hershman  declared  in  an 

interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
1919.  “I  believe  this  is  being  done  far 
more  effectively  today  than  in  the  ‘good 
old  days’  when  an  editor  who  was  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  carried  his 
paper  along  with  his  party  regardless 
of  the  best-fitted  man  for  office.  The 
successful  newspaper  today  must  support 
good  men  for  local  offices,  regardless  of 
party  lines.  It  must  keep  aivay  from 
political  deals,  except  to  expose  them, 
and  it  must  realize  that  its  service  to  the 
average  citizen  is  the  measure  of  its 
success. 

"The  great  growth  in  advertising  illus¬ 
trates  dramatically  the  mighty  factor  it 
has  become  in  the  modern  business  world. 

It  is  greater  today  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  and  I  believe  it  will  continue  to 
grow  and  dominate  trade. 

“Every  day  emphasizes  its  great  im¬ 
portance  and  I  feel  that  this  great  growth 
will  continue  along  broader  lines  than 
anyone  imagined  a  few  years  ago.  I 
realize,  perhaps,  as  every  other  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  that  the  work  has  become  more 
exacting  and  that  personal  attention  and 
r'  1  n  c  u  thought  are  greater  requisites  than  could 

Col.  O.  S.  Hershman  have  lieen  conceived  not  so  many  years 

vear.  He  had  retired  from  journalism  by.” 

upon  the  sale  of  the  Press  to  the  Scripps-  Those  words  were  spoken  in  1919,  when 
Howard  Newspapers  in  August,  1923,  tlie  post-war  rush  of  advertisers  to  news- 

and  had  sjient  considerable  time  on  the  paper  space  had  just  begun,  and  the 

Pacific  Coast  since  then.  For  the  past  Press,  already  one  of  the  national  lead- 
several  months  he  has  been  ill,  but  his  ers  in  volume  of  advertising,  increased  its 
condition  did  not  become  critical  until  linage  and  its  income, 
the  night  before  his  death.  Four  years  later  Col.  Hershman  sold 

Col.  Hershman  had  been  a  prominent  the  Press  to  Scripps-Howard  for  ap- 
figure  among  Pittsburgh  newspaper  pub-  proximately  $6,250,000,  then  a  record- 
lishers  prior  to  purchasing  the  Press,  breaking  price  for  a  daily  newspaper. 
He  was  liorn  in  that  city  in  1839  and  Col.  Hershman  retained  a  small  interest 
four  vears  later  was  left  an  orphan  by  for  a  time,  but  took  no  further  active  part 

the  death  of  his  father  in  a  Civil  War  m  the  paper’s  conduct, 

battle.  Necessitv  sent  him  out  to  earn  He  was  interested  in  military  affairs, 
a  living  after  six  years  of  school,  as  having  served  on  the  staffs  of  Govs.  Ed- 
an  office  boy  in  the  office  of  the  win  S.  Stuart  and  John  K.  Tener.  He 
Pittsburgh  Mail,  a  one-cent  morn-  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Gov.  Brum- 
ing  newspaper,  w'hich  after  a  year  baugh,  but  declined  because  of  the  in- 

or  two  was  shifted  to  the  old  creased  pressure  of  business  due  to  the 

city  of  Allegheny  and  transformed  rapid  growth  of  the  Press, 
to  afternoon  service.  A  short  time  after-  He  was  closely  associated  with  pub- 
ward  the  Mail’s  management  started  the  lie  affairs,  particularly  those  having  to 
Pittsburgh  Telegraph,  which  young  do  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
Hershman,  who  had  been  continuing  his  community.  Political  developments  were 
studies  at  night,  joined  in  1873.  In  the  followed  closely,  despite  his  lack  of  po- 
vicissitudes  of  Pittsburgh  journalism,  the  litical  ambitions. 

Telegraph  merged  with  the  Chronicle  His  only  entrance  into  politics  was  in 
after  a  short  life  and  for  28  years.  Mr.  1904  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
Hershman  was  associated  with  the  publican  National  Convention  which  nom- 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  rising  from  office  inated  President  Roosevelt.  His  appoint- 
boy  through  the  press  and  composing  ment  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gov.  Stuart 
rooms,  the  accounting  and  advertising  came  in  1907. 

departments,  to  publisher.  He  acquired  Although  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  paper  in  development  of  his  newspaper,  he  was 
1890  and  ten  vears  later  sold  the  paper  active  m  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
to  Senator  George  T.  Oliver.  Commerce,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 

Early  in  1901  he  bought  the  Press,  Commerce,  the  Duquesne  Club,  Union 
which  had  been  founded  in  1884  by  Club,  Press  Oub,  Pittsburgh  Athletic 
Col.  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  from  the  late  Association,  University  Gub.  Pittsburgh 
Col.  Thomas  J.  Keenan.  Associated  with  and  Oakmont  Country  Gubs,  Masonic 
Col.  Hershman  in  the  purchase  were  Lodge,  and  the  Allenhurst  Country  Club 
Harry  C.  Milholland,  now  president  of  and  the  Deal  Gub  near  Allenhurst. 
the  Press,  the  late  Ambassador  Alexander  He  served  several  terms  as  president 
P.  Moore,  afterwards  publisher  of  the  of  the  Pittsburgh  Publishers’  Associa- 
Pittsburgh  Leader,  and  the  late  O.  A.  f'on- ,  .  xt 

Williams.  The  Daily  News  was  merged  Col.  Hershman  was  marriM  m  New 
w’ith  the  Press  shortly  after  Col.  Hersh-  York  in  1904  to_  Miss^  Belle  C.  Boyd  of 
man  assumed  control  and  the  paper  Akron,  who  survives  him.  He  also  leaves 
started  a  rapid  upward  march  both  in  an  adopted  son,  Harold  Hershman.  and 
circulation  and  advertising.  an  adopted  daughter,  Elda  Belle  Hersh- 

All  of  Col.  Hershman’s  experience  man.  ^  ^  i 

prior  to  this  had  been  in  the  business  After  his  retiremerR  in  1923,  Col. 
office,  and  in  his  new  venture  he  dis-  Hershman  spent  much  of  his  time  at  his 
played  an  unexpected  grasp  of  editorial  home  in  Allenhurst,  N.  J.,  and  Los 
and  news  problems,  of  which  he  assumed  Angeles,  but  retained  his  residence  in 
complete  direction.  While  supporting  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  main  Republican  policies.  Col.  Hersh- 

man  held  the  Press  independent  of  any  BROWN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
party  affiliation,  a  new  idea  at  the  time  R.  C.  Brown,  formerly  of  the  national 
in  journalism  and  one  which  was  an  advertising  department,  Cleveland  Plain 
important  factor  in  the  rise  of  the  paper  Dealer,  has  joined  the  national  staff  of 
to  leadership  under  his  management.  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


GROSS  TO  JOIN  KING 

Milt  Gross,  creator  of  “Looey,  Dot 
Dope,”  and  famous  for  his  Jewish  dia¬ 
lect  stories,  will  leave  the  New  York 
World  Syndicate  to  join  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  the  fall,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  J.  V.  Connolly,  president 
and  general  manager  of  King.  Gross 
has  signed  a  long  term  contract  with  the 
Hearst  syndicate,  Mr.  Connolly  said, 
but  the  date  on  which  it  is  to  begin  has 
not  yet  been  settled. 


ADVERTISING  BANNED 
IN  OmCIAL  PAPERS 

Mexican  President  Issues  Decree  For¬ 
bidding  Government  Papers  to  Com¬ 
pete  With  Private  Organs  by 
Soliciting  Copy 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Mexico  City,  July  7. — President  Ortiz 
Rubio,  in  order  to  prevent  unfair  official 
competition  with  privately  owned  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publications,  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  sale  of  advertising  by  publi¬ 
cations  issued  or  sponsored  by  govern¬ 
ment  departments  or  bureaus. 

Editors  of  a  number  of  periodical  pub¬ 
lications  and  bulletins  issued  by  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  and  financed 
by  public  funds  have  been  accustomed 
to  sell  space  to  merchants,  contractors, 
manufacturers  and  others.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  advertising  of  products 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  has 
appeared  regularly  in  such  officially 
sponsored  papers,  although  as  a  rule  it 
was  placed  not  by  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  but  by  his  sales  agent  or  a 
retail  dealer  in  Mexico. 

Recognizing  that  such  advertising, 
often  contracted  only  because  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  feared  to  offend  a  solicitor  who 
in  a  sense  represented  the  government, 
in  many  cases  resulted  in  reduction  of 
appropriations  for  privately  owned  pub¬ 
lications,  the  President  issued  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  decree  which  stated  these  as 
among  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
decree  also  pointed  out  that  the  papers 
now  restrained  from  soliciting  advertis¬ 
ing  enjoy  freedom  from  taxes,  rents  and 
many  other  expenses,  “which  circum¬ 
stances  endow  them  with  a  privileged 
position  as  compared  with  privately 
owned  publishing  companies.”  Their 
total  costs  of  publication  should  be  paid 
from  the  budgets  of  the  departments 
which  issue  them,  the  decree  concluded. 

Copies  of  the  decree  were  sent  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior,  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Treasury,  and  Communications, 
and  the  Departments  of  Health,  Na¬ 
tional  Statistics,  Comptroller  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Federal  District. 


MOGENSEN  CONVENTION  HELD 

The  fourth  annual  eastern  office  con¬ 
vention  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representatives,  was 
held  at  Detroit  July  4  to  7.  Among  those 
present  were  Hil  F.  Best  of  New  York, 
eastern  manager;  Charles  A.  Johnson, 
Chicago  manager;  Roy  Buell,  Detroit 
manager;  and  several  Chicago  and  De¬ 
troit  salesmen ;  also  several  publishers 
represented  by  the  Mogensen  Company. 
Mr.  Best  made  business  visits  to  places 
in  New  York  state  on  his  way  to  and 
from  Detroit.  He  was  a  guest  at  the 
Buffalo  Advertising  Gub  luncheon  July 
1. 


PLANNING  MEMPHIS  DAILY 

The  Memphis  Independent,  semi- 
w’eekly  newspaper,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will 
become  a  morning  daily  and  Sunday,  Au¬ 
gust  22,  Joe  Rosenfield,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week.  The  paper 
started  March  14  as  weekly,  becoming 
a  semi-weekly  June  14.  Its  editorial 
policy  is  anti-chain,  glorifying  the  home¬ 
town  merchant.  Rosenfield  will  remain 
as  editor. 


ANNOUNCE  $2,000,000  DRIVE 

Announcement  of  a  $2,000,000  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  160  newspapers 
accompanies  the  introduction  of  three 
new  Hinds  products  to  the  drug  trade 
bv  Lehn  and  Fink,  Inc.,  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 


PULITZER  TRUST  FUND 
YIELDED  $9,448,345 

Accounting  Filed  in  Will  Settlement 
Reveals  Income  of  “Newspaper 
Trusts”  Established  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer 


The  securities  and  cash  composing  the 
principal  of  the  “Newspaper  Trusts” 
estalilished  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
owner  of  the  New  York  World,  have 
yielded  an  income  of  $9,448,345  since 
Oct.  22,  1919,  it  was  disclosed  this  week 
when  the  trustees  filed  an  accounting  in 
connection  with  the  judicial  settlement 
of  the  estate.  The  report,  which  covers 
the  period  ranging  from  that  date,  when 
the  last  accounting  was  made,  to  April  7 
last,  will  be  submitted  to  Surrogate  Foley 
for  approval  ne.xt  Tue.sday. 

The  trustees  of  the  “newspaper  trusts” 
are  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  three  sons,  Ralph  and 
Herbert,  whose  address  is  given  as  63 
Park  Row,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

With  regard  to  principal,  they  charge 
themselves  with  receiving  $6,692,077  in 
securities  and  cash,  and  credit  themselves 
with  expending  only  $604  for  administra¬ 
tion  expenses,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $6,691,473. 

The  value  of  the  securities  is  evidenced 
by  the  report  on  the  income  received  from 
them. 

The  trustees  received  $13,709  and 
collected  $9,434,636  in  dividends  and 
interest,  making  a  total  of  $9,448,345. 
The  securities  include  4,852  shares  of 
stock  in  the  Press  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  World  and  the  Even¬ 
ing  World  in  New  York  City,  and  8.606 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The  trustees  state  that  the  value  of 
these  securities  was  the  same  on  April  7 
last  as  it  was  on  Dec.  22,  1919.  Tbe 
value  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company 
stock  is  given  as  $3,176,749,  and  that  of 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  stock 
as  $2,514,242. 

Continuing  with  the  report  on  income, 
the  trustees  credit  themselves  w'ith  pay¬ 
ments  to  beneficiaries  aggregating  $9,412,- 
890,  and  of  payments  for  taxes  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  bringing  the  total  to 
^,448,345.  The  beneficiaries’  payments 
included  $5,6.59,337  to  Herbert  Pulitzer, 
$1,886,445  to  Ralph  Pulitzer  and  $943222 
to  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  The  editors  and 
managers  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
received  $763,362  and  $160,522  went  to 
the  editors  and  managers  of  the  New 
York  World.  The  trustees  have  on  hand 
a  balance  of  $14,307  in  income. 

Of  the  $604  expended  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report  $550  went  for 
legal  service  and  $54  for  a  printing 
bill. 

The  accounting  shows  that  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  has  paid  no  divi¬ 
dends  on  its  stock  since  Jan.  21,  1928, 
when  it  paid  $97,040.  The  stock  of  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  however, 
has  paid  regular  quarterly  dividends  since 
1928.  On  Jan.  25,  May  17  and  Nov. 
17,  1929,  the  trustees  received  $2.58,180 
from  this  stock  and  on  April  12,  1929, 
they  received  $215,1,50.  The  last  divL 
dend,  $258,180,  was  received  on  Tan.  15, 
1930. 

The  Press  Publishing  stock  paid  $.L59,- 
640  on  Jan  20,  1926,  and  the  Pulitzer 
stock  paid  $215,150  on  Jan.  14  of  the 
same  year. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  died  on  Oct.  29.  1911, 
leaving  a  net  estate  appraised  at  $18,637.- 
545.  The  total  value  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  was  appraised  in  1914 
at  $3,314,316,  and  the  value  of  one  share 
at  $^2.  The  present  accounting  gives 
the  value  of  each  share  at  $654.  The 
total  value  of  the  Pulitzer  Comi»ny 
was  placed  at  $2,921,527  in  the  appraisal, 
and  that  of  each  share  at  $292.  The  ar* 
counting  gives  the  same  figure. 


JOINS  WASHER  CORPORATION 

Charles  Armstrong,  formerly  of 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Clegg 
Lock  Washer  Corporation. 
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Coal,  Iron  and  Minerals  Contribute  Greatly 
to  the  South’s  Progress  and  Prosperity 

IV /"HEN  one  considers  the  foundation  on  which  Southern  industrial  develop- 
ineiit  is  based,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  be  impressed  by  what  the  future 
bolds  for  this  section,  and  by  the  greatness  and  rapidity  of  its  material  progress  in 
recent  years.  Well  did  an  authority  set  forth  years  ago  the  thought  that  “the 
South  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  fuels  and  lights  of  the  world.”  In  this  merchandising 
age,  power  is  supreme.  This  fact  eannot  be  stressed  too  strongly. 

The  prediction  made  years  ago  that  the  South  was  to  be  the  center  of  the  oil 
and  coal  production  of  the  country  is  being  fulfilled.  Even  thirty  years  ago  the 
thought  of  the  South  and  the  thought  of  the  country  about  the  South  was  largely 
concentrated  upon  the  possibilities  of  its  coal  and  iron  development. 

The  South  has  more  than  twice  the  coal  area  of  Europe,  and  nearly  six  times 
the  coal  area  of  all  Europe,  excluding  Russia.  Moreover,  it  lias  almost  limitless 
supplies  of  lignite,  which  is  an  acceptable  fuel  for  the  creation  of  power.  It  has  an 
immense  supply  of  iron  ore  and  close  proximity  to  coal  and  limestone.  Its 
phosphate  rock  for  fertilizer;  its  sulphur;  its  bauxite;  and  other  minerals  and  clays; 
its  marbles  and  granites  in  limitless  quantities  are  now  being  used  to  supply  huge 
industries  raw  materials  that  are  converted  into  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  and  to  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Southerners. 

This  is  the  market  that  national  advertisers  should  concentrate  on  most.  This 
is  the  market  that  is  growing  daily  into  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  work  shops. 
This  is  the  market  where  it  pays  to  advertise  your  products.  The  papers  listed 
below  are  the  papers  you  should  use  when  planning  to  enter  the  growing  pros¬ 
perous  South. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10.000 

Lines 

FLORIDA 

**Da]rtona  Beach  Newa-Journal . 

. (ES) 

5,607 

.06 

.055 

••Pensacola  News  and  Journal . 

....(EftM) 

16,370 

.09 

.09 

••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  3'5,2I1 . 

. (S) 

51,928 

.13(.15S 

)  .13(.15S) 

ttPsIni  Beach  Post  (M)  10,342 . 

. (S) 

10,571 

.07L09S 

)  .07C09S) 

GEORGIA 

tfAugusta  Chronicle  . 

16,441 

.06 

.06 

ffAugusta  Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

17,135 

.06 

.06 

••Augusta  Herald  . 

. (E) 

15.885 

.05 

.05 

••Augusu  Herald  . 

. (S) 

16,286 

.95 

.05 

••Macon  Telenaph  . 

28,535 

.10 

.10 

••Macon  Telegraph  . 

. (S) 

29,081 

.10 

.10 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

••Greenaboro  Daily  News  . . 

36.337 

.11 

.10 

••Graenaboro  Daily  News . 

37 .6M 

.11 

Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

••Columbia  State  . 

. (M) 

28,224 

.08 

.08 

••Columbia  State  . 

. (S) 

29,479 

.08 

.08 

••Greenyille  News  ft  Piedmont . 

....(M*E) 

43,480 

.12 

.12 

••Greenville  News  . 

. (S) 

30,229 

.10 

.10 

••Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal.. 

....(MftE) 

16,497 

.08 

.08 

••Spartanburg  Herald  . 

. (EftS) 

20,405 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 

••Newport  News  Times-Herald . 

. (E) 

9.101  1 

.05 

.05 

••Newport  News  Daily  Press . 

....(SftM) 

6,618  i 

ttRoanoke  Times  ft  World  News... 

....(MftE) 

35,997 

.11 

.11 

ttRoanoke  Times  . 

. (S) 

24,045 

.08 

.08 

••Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader . (E) 

7,542 

.045 

.045 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

March  31, 

1930. 

ttGoremment  Sutcment,  April  1, 

1930. 

PLAN  “VAGABOND”  TOUR 

Depending  upon  their  resourcefulness 
as  newspaper  men,  Sutton  Christian  and 
Allan  Carney  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Aivlanche-J oumal  will  leave  July  15  on 
a  two-year  “vagabonding”  tour  of  the 
globe.  Their  experiences  will  be  written 
in  a  series  of  articles  for  newspapers  in 
southwestern  states  bearing  the  title 
“Turning  With  the  World.” 


tor  and  Adam  Lieberknecht  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment. 

On  Oct.  11,  1864,  the  first  issue  of  the 
Union-Advocate  appeared,  owned  and 
operated  by  James  M.  Hosford.  For¬ 
mal  announcement  was  made  that  Adam 
Lieberknecht  had  left  the  Republic  to 
assume  entire  charge  of  the  printing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  new  paper. 

The  Union  Advocate  of  Xov.  20,  1863, 
stated  that  Mr.  Lieberknecht  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  and  that  he  and  Mr. 
Hobbs  had  agreed  to  combine  the  two 
papers  under  the  name  of  Republic.  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  editor  and  Mr.  Lielierknecht 
took  charge  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment. 


WEEKLY  CELEBRATES  erally  depressed  condition  of  affairs  he 

had  been  forced  to  relinquish  the  paper 
to  James  M.  Allan  and  Orrin  A.  Turner, 
assignees. 

Merritt  Munson,  who  laid  out  the  pres¬ 
ent  business  section  of  Geneseo,  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  and  became  its  sole 
owner  beginning  with  the  issue  of  March 
10,  1859.  At  the  same  time  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  Adam  Lieberknecht 
who  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Hyatt, 
would  be  retained  in  charge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Mr.  Lieberknecht 
had  come  to  Geneseo  in  1857  as  a 
printer  on  the  Republic. 

In  1858  Hobbs,  Lewis  &  Co.  announced 
their  purchase  of  the  paper  and  stated 
that  George  Hobbs  would  serve  as  edi- 


Geneseo  (111.)  Republic  Under  Man¬ 
agement  of  Lieberknecht  Family 
74  Year*  —  S2-Page  Special 
Marks  Milestone 


The  Geneseo  (Ill.)  Republic,  a  weekly, 
recently  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary. 
For  74  years  the  paper  has  appeared 


W.  R.  MAY  TAKES  OFFICE 

The  meeting  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
.Advertising  Club  July  2  was  marked  by 
the  in  duction  into  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  Walter  R.  May,  city  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oregonian. 


'You  needn’t  ''mess  around” 
with  these  Rubber  Rollers 


with  the  name  of  Lieberknecht  on  the 
masthead.  .52-page  special  edition  was 
issued  on  the  occasion,  telling  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  community,  and  the  history 
of  the  paper. 

The  paper  was  established  in  18.56.  A 
year  later  Adam  Lieberknecht  became 
associated  with  it.  and  became  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  in  1877. 

His  name  ap¬ 
peared  on  the 
masthead  until 
his  death  in  1910. 

I.ong  before  he 
died  he  turned 
over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper 
to  his  sons,  J. 

Frank.  Will,  and 
Charles  Lieber¬ 
knecht.  In  the 
proprietor’s  later 
years  he  served 
in  various  foreign 
consulates,  under 
apfKjintments  by  President  Harrison  and 
President  McKinley. 

J.  Frank  Lieberknecht  was  editor  of 
the  paper  for  26  years,  continuing  nearly 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1926.  The 
other  two  sons  of  Adam  Lieberknecht 
are  the  present  publishers.  C.  F,  Mc¬ 
Connell  is  editor. 

The  Republic  made  its  bow  to  the 
world  with  the  issue  June  5.  18.56.  urkler 
the  title  of  the  Geneseo  Republic  and 
Henry  County  Xetvs. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  county  was 
the  Henry  Countv  Gacette  which  began 
publication  in  1853.  The  paper  flound¬ 
ered  before  completion  of  the  first 
volume  and  several  Kewanee  citizens 
purehased  the  equipment  and  started  the 
Henry  County  Dial,  with  I.  S.  Hyatt 
as  editor.  Mr.  Hyatt  remained  in  this 
position  only  a  few  months  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Geneseo  and  starting  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  first  issue  of  which  stated 
that  he  was  owner  and  proprietor. 

Begun  as  a  political  journal,  the 
Republic  from  almost  the  very  begui- 
ning  carried  a  banner  reading  “John 
C.  Fremont  for  President."  When, 
four  yeares  later,  the  election  of  1860 
drew  near,  the  paper  was  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  lawyer  from  Springfield, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  regular  size  sheet  was  pub¬ 
lished  each  week  until  the  issue  of 
February  10,  1857,  when  the  Republic 
appeared  as  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  S'/z 
by  14  inches  in  size,  one-half  of  which 
was  given  over  entirely  to  legal  an¬ 
nouncements.  In  explanation  there  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  the  statement 
that  a  flood  the  week  previous  had 
washed  out  the  railroad  tracks,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  freight  train  bear¬ 
ing  the  Republic's  print  paper  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Hyatt  to  issue  the  regular  sized  paper. 

I’nsettled  conditions,  political  as  well 
as  financial,  which  were  general  through¬ 
out  the  country,  caused  Mr.  Hyatt  to  an¬ 
nounce  February  3,  18.58.  that  due  to 
losses  in  outside  business  and  to  the  gen- 


BR'R'R'R'ANG!...“STOP!” 

...theslowingdownofgears... 

strained  tension  in  the  press'  IS^S^SISIIf  V 

room . . .  trucks  ^"raring  to  go"  ^ 

. . .  newsies  beseeching  at  the  I 

window . . .  train  connections  ^  ^ 

Not  once  again,' if  you  equip  ~  ^ 

with  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers. 

A  Paralastic  has  never  melted  blister  and  all  the  ills  that  beset  counting  chiefs  in  good  humor. 
...it  won’t  even  soften,  either  composition  and  ordinary  biggest,  busiest  presses 

from  climatic  temperature  or  rubber  rollers  have  been  in  the  trade  are  equipped  with 
the  heat  of  high  speed  friction,  eliminated.  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers.  In 

Never  needs  to  be  doped  or  Strict  laboratory  control  of  the  the  past  six  months  twenty 'five 
doctored,  making  of  Paralastic  Rubber  new  installations  have  been 

Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers  are  Rollers  has  brought  them  to  made.  There’s  something 
unaffected  by  weather  condi'  a  standard  that  meets  every  worth  while  behind  this  wave 
tions  or  seasonal  changes.  Do  demand  of  the  most  exacting  of  preference . .  .it  will  pay  you 
not  need  resetting  with  the  pressman  or  mechanical  super'  to  find  out  the  details.  Our 
thermometer.  Swell  has  been  intendent.  And  the  long  years  representative  will  bring  you 
reduced  to  an  inconsequential  of  trouble'free  service  that  the  full  story,  with  facts  and 
minimum  that  is  no  hindrance  are  built  into  Paralastics  figures,  at  your  convenience, 
to  production.  Shrink  and  keep  the  business  and  ac'  Write  us  and  say  when. 


Charles  Lieiesknecbt 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc 

Roller  Specialists  for  More  Than  Years 
WOONSOCKET,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Makers  of 


PARALASTIC 
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If  Advertisers  Were  Voters 

In  politics  it's  smart  to  appeal  adroitly  to  the  largest  possible  number 
of  voters  because  each  voter  is  equal  at  the  ballot  box. 

But  when  it  comes  to  appealing  to  national  advertisers  it's  smart  to 
cultivate  and  sell  the  'Tour  hundred  plus"  because  these  large 
advertisers  invest  nearly  four-fifths^*^  of  all  the  appropriations 
for  national  newspaper  advertising. 

When  a  newspaper  has  "sold  itself"  to  a  majority  of  the  large 
advertisers  it  has  won  election  to  leadership — and  human  nature 
being  what  it  is — the  smaller  advertisers  also  "ride  with  the 
winner." 

The  one  "organization"^**)  in  the  newspaper  advertising  field 
which  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the  largest  national 
advertisers  is  Editor  Publisher,  the  "bible"  of  newspaper 
makers  and  the  "hand-book"  of  newspaper  advertisers. 

It  pays  more  than  300  newspaper  publishers  to  keep  "in"  the 
"organization"^**^  regularly  and  it  will  pay  all  other  newspaper 
publishers  because  it  controls  and  influences  the  revenue  voters. 

(*)  439  advertisers,  all  covered  52  times  a  year  by  Editor  fir*  Publisher 
control  $201,270,000,  or  91.3%  of  the  known  total  national  newspaper 
appropriations,  and  77.5%  of  the  estimated  total  of  $260,000,000 
invested  during  1929. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDUCATORS  ATTACK 
CIGARETTE  COPY 


National  Education  Ataociation  Con- 
demna  “Fraudulent  Advertiainc” 
and  Urgea  Uae  of  Publicationa 
Which  Do  Not  Print  It 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Pubushfr) 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  5. — Cigarette 
advertising  was  condemned  and  the  use 
in  schools  of  publications  which  do  not 
carry  tobacco  advertising  was  recom¬ 
mended  this  week  in  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Education  Association. 

Efforts  to  strike  from  the  resolutions 
a  sentence  commending  support  of  papers 
free  from  tobacco  copy  failed  when  dele¬ 
gates  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin,  a 
motion  by  F.  M.  Undervi’ood,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Underwood  sought  to  strike  from 
the  convention's  official  stand  on  the 
question  the  last  sentence  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  passed  as  follows :  “The 
National  Education  Association  urges  all 
teachers  to  emphasize  the  evil  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  other  nar¬ 
cotics  upon  the  human  organism.  The 
Association  condemns  the  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  of  certain  manufacturers  in 
their  efforts  to  foster  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing.  It  commends  for  use  in  the  schools 
selected  periodicals  which  do  not  carry 
tobacco  ad\ertising.” 

Urging  elimination  of  the  last  sentence 
Mr.  Underwood  argued  that  “if  good 
articles  are  in  publications,  they  are  still 
good  regardless  of  tobacco  advertising. 
Such  a  proposal  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  this  association.” 

.■Mso  adopted  were  resolutions  pledg¬ 
ing  the  association  to  support  an  ^uca- 
tional  campaign  favoring  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  recommendations  that 
congress  enact  legislation  prohibiting 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of 
such  literature,  pictures  and  tokens  as 
are  now  denied  the  privilege  of  the 
United  States  mails. 

Protection  of  the  public  interest  in  radio 
was  likewise  demanded  in  resolutions 
and_  speeches  before  the  convenrtion. 
Belief  that  “legislation  should  be  enacted 
which  will  safeguard  for  the  uses  of 
education  and  government,  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  radio  broadcasting  channels 
of  the  United  States”  was  passed  without 
dissent. 

Warning  of  possibility  of  monopoly  in 
radio  was  sounded  by  Ira  E.  Robinson, 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion.  “Congress  has  stamped  radio  as 
the  people’s  own,”  he  said.  “No  licensee 
can  have  a  property  right  in  the  air;  he 
merely  becomes  a  trustee  for  the  public. 
He  has  no  right  to  devote  a  radio  license 
to  his  exclusive  private  use.” 


DO  “GIFTS”  INFLUENCE 
SPORTS  WRITING 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


“I  get  ten  passes  each  week  from  two 
texing  clubs,  eight  for  big  league  train¬ 
ing  games,  ten  for  wrestling  matches, 
and  for  other  sports  in  proportion.  The 
dog  race  plants  give  me  all  I  want,  so 
any  evening  a  printer  or  reporter  wishes 
to  go  I  can  fix  him  up.  The  Jockey  club 
gave  me  twelve  passes  daily  all  winter. 
"The  publisher,  the  managing  editor,  the 
business  manager — all  of  them,  get  passes 
from  this  office,  and  we  have  found  that  a 
central  point  for  such  matters  is  best.” 

In  answering  the  question,  ‘To  what 
extent  is  the  acceptance  of  favors  legiti¬ 
mate.  and  why?”  sports  editors  of  the 
38  newspapers  were  almost  unanimous 
in  agreeing  that  the  acceptance  of  passes 
to  a  sports  event  by  men  covering  the 
event  is  legitimate,  and  many  of  them 
said  they  saw  nothing  wrong  in  taking 
a  few  extra  passes  for  fellow  employes. 

Carl  Ritt,  Evans^’ille  (Ind.)  Press, 
declared,  however,  that  on  occasions 
when  promoters  had  seemed  to  think  that 
their  passes  obligated  him  in  what  he 
wrote,  he  promptly  returned  the  tickets. 

Free  passes  are  accepted  by  most 
editors  as  mere  courtesies,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  no  strings  are  attached 
to  the  gifts.  However,  four  or  five  edi¬ 


tors  took  the  view  that  the  passes  are 
in  return  for  “writing  publicity  for  the 
promoters”  on  the  sports  page. 

The  payment  of  transportation  costs 
of  sports  writers  was  generally  con¬ 
demned,  although  several  editors  declared 
that  they  believed  that  the  cost  of  cover¬ 
ing  extended  trips  taken  by  teams  might 
very  well  by  paid  by  baseball  clubs. 

.\ccording  to  one  middle-west  sports 
editor,  “Acceptance  of  free  passes,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  like,  I  consider  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate — that  is,  if  they  are 
merely  taking  care  of  the  writer’s  ex¬ 
penses  while  he  is  covering  an  event  in 
which  the  donor  of  the  free  stuff  is  in¬ 
terested.  I  don’t  believe  in  it  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  sometimes  practiced 
— for  instance,  baseball  clubs  paying  ex¬ 
penses  of  men  in  the  southern  training 
camps. 

“People  in  all  other  lines  having  deal¬ 
ings  with  newspapers  are  expected  to 
treat  reporters  to  food,  transportation, 
and  to  other  things  when  reporters  come 
to  cover  some  event  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Why  shouldn’t  sports  pro¬ 
moters  be  allowed  to  show  the  same 
courtesy  ?” 

Charles  Johnson,  Minneapolis  Star,  de¬ 
clared  he  is  opposed  to  free  passes,  free 
transportation,  and  all  other  favors.  Tom 
Akers,  San  Diego  Union,  stated  that  the 
acceptance  of  passes  does  no  harm,  but 
that  accepting  transportation  to  and  ex¬ 
penses  at  training  camps  has  a- bad  in¬ 
fluence,  because  it  is  “difficult  for  the 
sports  writer  to  be  impartial  and  sincere 
under  such  circumstances.” 

Jack  Bell,  Miami  Herald,  asserted  that 
“You  can’t  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules. 
If  a  baseball  club  pays  the  expenses  of 
home-town  writers  on  a  training  trip 
when  the  papers  are  unable  to  do  so,  is 
there  harm  done?  News  of  the  team 
in  training  is  wanted  by  readers  of  the 
paper.” 

H.  G.  Salsinger,  Detroit  News,  con¬ 
demned  “extra  passes,”  free  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  all  other  gifts.  He  stated  he 
accepts  only  so-called  “working  passes.” 

f)ne  sports  editor  excused  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  favors  of  all  sorts  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  merely  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  lienefits  that  come  to  the 
newspaper  in  boosting  sports  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

Editors  were  unanimous  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  all  favors  other 
than  passes,  transportation,  and  incidental 
expenses  connected  with  covering  a  sports 
event'. 

The  disagreement  over  the  legitimacy 
of  accepting  favors  from  sports  pro¬ 
moters  centers  about  the  fourth  ques¬ 
tion  asked  sports  editors :  “Do  favors 
granted  sports  writers  affect  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  of  si»rts  events?” 

This  latter  question  was  answered  by 
about  half  the  sports  editors  with  an 
emphatic  “Yes !”  The  other  half  an¬ 
swered  it  with  an  equally  forceful  “No!” 
Free  passes  are  an  evil,  according  to 
several  editors,  while  undue  influence  can 
only  be  exerted  upon  sports  writers  by 
gifts  representing  greater  value,  in  the 
opinion  of  others. 

Typical  views  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  follow : 

An  Eastern  sjiorts  editor :  “Certainly, 


Expansion  .  . 

Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 
ARCHITECT 

Spaciallming  in  Nnotpmpar 
Enginaaring 

loot  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


favors  influence  the  sports  writer.  In 
most  cases  sports  writers  are  not  well 
enough  paid  to  hold  the  positions  they 
have  to  assume,  such  as  in  golf,  tennis, 
college  sports,  rowing,  polo  or  other 
sports  that  have  a  country  club  or  college 
background.  A  man  covering  golf 
matches  has  to  have  a  car,  play  often, 
mix  with  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 
hold  his  place  in  every  club,  to  get  the 
best  out  of  his  job.  To  do  this  he  needs 
more  money  than  the  average  sports 
writer  gets.” 

W.  Wathey,  Newark  Star-Eagle  ■. 
“Favors  do  not  generally  affect  a  sports 
writer’s  handling  of  an  event,  but  they 
sometimes  upset  his  personal  thinking 
apparatus.” 

Harry  A.  Martinez,  New  Orleans 
States:  “A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
If  a  sports  writer  is  being  paid  on  the 
side,  he  is  bound  to  overlook  some  things 
to  protect  the  man  who  is  paying  him. 
I  believe  you  will  find  that  sporting  edi¬ 
tors  in  most  big  cities  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  accepting  money  on  the 
side.” 

H.  G.  Salsinger,  Detroit  News :  “A 
writer  with  any  sen.se  of  gratitude  can¬ 
not  criticize  a  man  who  has  showered 
him  with  favors.” 

Edward  F.  Meara,  Trenton  Times: 
“.•\cceptance  of  favors  places  an  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  the  writer  or  editor  that  he 
must  repay  by  giving  the  promoter  a 
‘break’.” 

.\  western  editor :  “I  always  give  the 
fellow  who  is  appreciative  a  little  more 
than  the  other  fellow.” 

Glen  Wallar,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  :  “  .  .  .  it  is  my  opinion  that  our 
staff  is  too  broadminded  to  be  swayed 
by  trifling  gifts” 

Bob  Shand.  Oakland  Tribune;  “The 
sports  editor  is  catering  to  his  circula¬ 
tion.  In  my  position,  I  value  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  100,000  subscribers  more  than 
the  feelings  of  any  promoter.” 

Oscar  E.  Epstein,  NeW  Bedford 
Times :  “.\s  a  general  rule  sports  writ¬ 
ers  are  unaffected  by  the  small  favors 
accorded  them.  They’ve  been  getting 

We  Have  For  Sale  For 
Cash 

Lot  of  Good  Second-Hand 

CORED  IRON  BASE 

.A5J  High  for  Standard 
tS-Cauge  Zinc  Cuts 

This  base  is  assorted  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

8,  10  and  12  picas  deep  and  is 

12^^,  25^,  38^  and  51^  picas 

wide  and  is  just  as  good  as  new. 

There  are  in  the  lot  290  pieces 

that  cost  new  $284.00. 

First  Check  For 

$150  Takes  the  Lot 

ADDRESS 

Courier-Post  Company 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Mechanical  Supt. 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— ^prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it  I 
Linot]rpe  Intertype 

Stereot3rpe 

Monotjtpe  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Maanfaeturars  el  Spartaa  Tjga  Metal* 
Stock  la  Priaeipal  Citie* 


them  so  long  that'  they  take  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.” 

Carl  Ritt,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press: 
“Such  favors  have  little  effect  upon  the 
work  of  sports  scribes.  The  sport  fan 
is  a  wise  ‘bird’  and  refuses  to  have 
a  lot  of  ballyhoo  jammed  down  his 
throat'.  Sports  writers  realize  this.” 

W.  D.  McMillan,  Savannah  Morning 
News,  said  he  believed  it  all  depends 
upon  the  type  of  man  who  is  granted 
the  favors  and  who  writes  the  story. 

Jack  Bell,  Miami  Herald,  confessed 
that  he  had  just  “killed  a  good  yarn  be¬ 
cause  the  promoter  of  a  little  golf  match 
offered  me  $50  for  a  streamer.”  His 
position  is  that  “You  cart’t  fool  the 
sports  fans  very  often.  You  can’t  tell 
them  twice  that  a  bum  is  a  good  ball 
player  or  a  fighter,”  concluding  that 
“The  minute  you  start  taking  favors, 
you’re  lost.” 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  ^  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Vbrt  HxIlBOfi  Demo- 
ent 

lowft  Cit7  Press  Cit- 
Umi 

Eeokok  Ost«  City 
MerehsUtown  Times- 
Bapublican 
Mmod  City  Globe- 
Gftiette  A  Timee 
jiuscetine  Jounutl  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelweln  Daily 
Register 

Oakalooea  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
8ioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  ETenlng 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  News-Bepub- 
Uoan 

Burlington  Qasette 
BurllMon  Hawk-Bye 
Carroll  Dally  Herald 
Cedar  Rapids  Oasette 
A  Republican 
Centerrllle  loweglan 
A  Cltlaen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

OeRtoQ  News-Adfer- 
tiser 

Davenport  Democrat 
A  Leader 
Davenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Port  Dodge  Messen¬ 
ger  A  Chronicle 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

Perfectly  black  ink 
for  perfect  Newspaper 
printing 

Hie  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 
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Cline -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

The  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Ckicacoi  111  W**t  Wublactoo 


Street 

New  York:  Dailjr  News  Bids. 
220  East  dZnd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  Natiaaal 
Bank  Bulldinc 
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Facts  Which  Tell  the  Empire  State’s 
Most  Convincing  Story 

A  PPROXIMATELY  $400,0()(),()0() 
^  is  awaiting  the  call  of  prospective 
home-builders  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

This  vast  sum  represents  the  aggre¬ 
gate  resources  of  building  and  loan 
associations  which  are  operating 
within  the  state.  Such  institutions 
loan  money  for  construction  work  to 
those  families  which  can  produce 
funds  of  their  own  which,  together 
with  the  sums  advanced  by  the  associa¬ 
tions,  generally  make  possible  the 
completion  of  the  new  home.  In 
short,  the  prospective  home-builder 
can  borrow  money  to  build  his  house  if  he  has  some  funds  of  his  own  to  risk  along  with 
the  funds  advanced  by  the  building  associations. 

More  than  300  building  associations  are  now  operating  in  New  York  with  money 
deposited  by  approximately  600,000  members.  Large  numbers  of  these  members  are 
making  deposits  regularly  with  the  purpose  of  building  homes  with  the  money  which 
they  have  thus  saved,  plus  what  additional  funds  they  will  be  able  to  borrow  from  the 
associations.  Other  members  make  the  deposits  merely  to  gain  the  interest  which  the 
associations  pay  them  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Manufacturers  of  building  material  can  reach  these  300  building  associations  with  its 
600,000  members  thru  the  local  newspapers  listed  below. 


»400.000.000  SAVED 
FOR  HOME-BUILDERS 
OrSTATE^EW  YORK 

THIS  SUM  REPRE.5ENTS  TOTAL 
ASSETS  OF  MORE  THAN  300 
BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
'  OPERATING  IN  STATE 

NEARLY  600.000  PERSONS 
MOLD  MEMBERSHIPS 
IN  THESE 

ASSOCIATIONS  WHICH 
LOAN  FUNDS  TO  THOSE 
CONSTRUCTING  HOUSES 


COPvmOHT  BY  THE  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  STATE  Of  NEW  VORH 


** Albany  Evening  News . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

47.791 

2,500 

Lines 

.13 

10,000 

Lines 

.13 

**Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . . . . . 

. (M) 

30,109 

.12 

.12 

** Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.... 

. (S) 

52.770 

.17 

.17 

ttAmsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . 

. (E) 

8.656 

.05 

.05 

tfAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal. ...  (E) 

10.569 

.065 

.055 

ft  Brooklyn  Daily  Elagle . 

. (E) 

101,042 

.30 

.30 

ttBrooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

. (S) 

107.531 

.30 

.30 

**Buffalo  Courier- Express  . 

. (M) 

125.551 

.25 

.30 

**Buffalo  Courier-Express  . 

. (S) 

184,740 

.25 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News . 

. (E) 

179.893 

.30 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  Times . 

. (E) 

113,084 

.24 

.24 

ttBuffalo  Sunday  Times . 

. (S) 

210.818 

.24 

.24 

**Coming  Evening  Leader . 

. (E) 

9.494 

.05 

.05 

tt Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.. 

..(EftM) 

34.209 

.11 

.11 

••Geneva  Daily  Times . 

. (E) 

5.695 

.04 

.04 

••Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning 
ft  Leader-Republican  . 

Herald 

..(EftM) 

13.587 

.06 

.06 

ttithaca  Journal-News  . 

. (E) 

8.293 

.05 

.05 

••Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

. (M) 

12.323 

.045 

.045 

••Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

8.562 

.05 

.05 

Circu- 

2,000 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

••Long  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

32,618 

.15 

.09 

••Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.... 

....(E) 

16.293 

.09 

.09 

••The  sJi.  New  York . 

...(E) 

314,410 

.70 

.65 

••New  York  Times . 

....(M) 

437,577 

.90 

.882 

••New  York  Times . 

....(S) 

757,028 

1.20 

1.176 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(M) 

303.630 

.75 

.735 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (S) 

442,043 

.80 

.784 

••New  York  World . 

,...(M) 

327,379 

.65 

.65 

••New  York  World..., . 

...AS} 

542,322 

.72 

.69 

••New  York  Evening  World . 

....(E) 

293,776 

.595 

.58 

••Niagara  Palls  6azette . 

....(E) 

24,453 

.08 

.01 

••Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

....(E) 

14,657 

.06 

.06 

TiRochester  Times-Union  (comb.)... 

- (E) 

80,268 

.40 

.40 

••Troy  Record  . 

.(MftE) 

25,025 

.07 

.07 

••Utica  Observer  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

37,425 

.09 

.09 

ttGoTCrnment  Statement.  Apr.  1,  1930. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publiihert’  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1930. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  "K'v 

AGENCIES  IS  SUGGESTED  BY  ROE  tions  are  changing  constantly.  New 

_  problems  are  arising  almost  as  fast  as 

ik*  p  -  *  I  I  j  V  V  *  old  ones  are  overcome.  W/e  cannot  ex— 

N.E.A.  Official  Would  Have  Group  Representing  Major  pect  to  reach  the  millenium.  We  will 

Press  Associations  Act  on  Free  Publicity  First —  to  meet  problems  as  long  as  we  are 

Other  Associations  Favor  Plan  “Many  of  the  problems  which  remain 

to  trouble  newspaper  publishers  arc  of 

'T'HE  proposal  of  John  Benson,  presi-  “The  advertising  rate  differential  prob-  their  own  choosing.  If  they  had  the 
dent  of  the  .\merican  Association  of  lem  could  also  be  ccmsidered  by  such  a  courage  and  ambition  they  could  elimi- 
Advertising  Agencies,  that  an  informal  committee,  and  to  sessions  devoted  to  this  nate  them.  Newspaper  publishers  are 
group  of  strong  newspapers  publishers  subject,  representatives  of  the  assixiation  many  minded.  Too  many  prefer  to  do 
take  the  lead  in  improving  conditions  sur-  of  national  advertisers  should  be  invited,  things  their  own  way  rather  than  to 
rounding  the  use  of  newspaper  space,  “The  standardizing  of  advertising  trade  work  in  cooperation  with  their  fellows, 
brought  a  response  this  week  from  of-  practices,  formulating  of  an  advertising  “The  big  fellows  particularly  are  fre- 
ficers  of  several  associations  of  publish-  code  of  ethics,  and  other  subjects  affect-  quently  ruthless  in  their  attitude  toward 
ers.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Her-  ing  all  classes  of  newspaixjrs  might  well  the  rest  of  the  newspaper  profession, 
man  Roe,  field  director  of  the  National  engage  the  attention  of  such  a  committee.  They  are  absolutely  selfish.  They  will 
Editorial  Association,  in  a  telegram  to  “It  is  not  the  intention  that  such  a  not  agree  to  cooperate  in  anything  un- 
EniTOR  &  Pi  BLisHra,  that  a  joint  com-  committee  would  have  autocratic  power  less  it  is  something  they  want  badly. 
mittee  be  formed  by  the  various  publish-  to  decide  policies  or  bind  all  members  of  They  think  they  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
ers’  associations  to  undertake  such  work,  associations  represented,  but  would  serve  selves.  They  in  great  measure  set  the 
Officers  of  other  associations,  including  as  a  clearing  house  for  discussion  and  pace  in  expenditures.  They  meet 
the  Southern  New’spaper  Publishers  As-  possible  agreement  on  the  best  solution  ruinous  labor  demands  with  feeble  re- 
sociation,  the  Inland  Daily  Press  .\sso-  of  problems  now  confronting  the  news-  sistance.  they  permit  laws  to  be  passed 
ciation  and  the  California  Newspaper  paper  industry,  bringing  the  results  of  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the  press  with 
Publishers  Association  and  New  Eng-  such  joint  conferences  l»ck  to  individual  little  attempt  to  strike  back.  They  make 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  of-  members  through  reports  submitted  at  extravagance  a  show  of  great  enterprise, 
fered  their  co-operation  in  response  to  association  conventions  and  through  regu-  “As  to  free  publicity,  there  soon  would 
queries  by  wire.  lar  bulletins.’’  be  little  of  it  if  the  so-called  great  news- 

Mr.  Roe  expressed  confidence  that  such  Commenting  on  Mr.  Roe’s  suggestion,  papers  of  the  country  would  stop  giv- 
a  joint  committee  “could  render  a  real  Theodore  Bodenwein,  New  London  ing  it.  They  are  the  worst  offenders 
.service  to  the  publishing  and  advertising  (Conn.)  Day,  president  of  the  New  and  provide  a  living  for  the  free  pub- 
industry.’’  The  first  problem  to  be  at-  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  licity  parasite.  There  is  no  problem  in 
tacked,  he  said,  would  be  the  free  pub-  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  he  thought  free  publicity.  It  is  the  option  of  each 
licity  evil.  The  differential  between  local  the  plan  would  prove  beneficial,  but  individual  publisher  to  give  it  or  not. 
and  national  advertising  rates  would  also  pointed  out  that  the  “ruthlessness  of  Newspaper  associations  pass  resolutions 
be  studied,  as  well  as  standards  of  ad-  manb-  metropolitan  publishers  was  the  condemning  it,  and  then  the  members 
vertising  ethics  and  other  subjects  affect-  biggest  obstacle  to  be  faced  in  getting  the  go  home  and  continue  the  old  practice, 
ing  all  classes  of  newspapers.  The  com-  desired  effect  from  concerted  action.  They  haven’t  the  courage  to  resist  pub- 
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ing  all  classes  of  newspapers.  The  com-  desired  effect  from  concerted  action.  They  haven’t  the  courage  to  resist  pub- 

mittee,  he  said,  would  not  have  power  Kis  statement  follows ;  licity  or  advertising  agents  who  request 

to  bind  members  of  the  associations  rep-  “No  doubt  it  would  be  beneficial  to  it,  or  have  not  sufficient  news  sense  to 
resented,  but  would  serve  as  a  clearing  the  newspaper  publishing  business  if  a  know  what  free  publicity  is. 

house  for  discussion  and  possible  agree-  joint  committee  representing  the  various  “It  is  my  observation  that  newspaper 

ment.  newspaper  associations  were  appointed  publishers  of  this  country  are  ready  at 

When  the  statements  of  publishers  to  consider  the  problems  mentioned  by  all  times  to  attack  abuses  of  every 
given  below  were  sho”Ti  to  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Benson  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  nature,  and  work  determinedly  to  cor- 
he  said  that  the  agency  association  would  All  the  sectional  and  most  of  the  state  rect  evils  in  all  branches  of  industry, 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  such  a  joint  associations  are  at  work  on  the  different  yet  are  most  slothful  and  pusillanimous 
committee  representing  newspaper  pub-  problems  confronting  newspaper  pub-  when  it  comes  to  defending  their  own 
lishers  if  it  is  formed.  Some  value  - 

might  result,  he  said,  from  any  airing  THE  NEW  EDITOR  GOES  TO  WORK 


might  result,  he  said,  from  any  airing 
of  the  problems.  He  referred  to  his  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  last  week,  in 
w'hich  he  proposed  formation  of  “an  in¬ 
formal  group  of  right  thinking  and  far 
seeing  publishers’’  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  newspaper  advertising. 
Such  a  group,  he  said,  should  contain 
only  publishers  able  and  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  linage  if  necessary  rather  than  com¬ 
promise  on  principles  upon  which  they 
had  agreed. 

The  present  organizations  of  publish¬ 
ers,  he  said,  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
bring  about  united  action  by  all  their 
members.  The  strength  of  his  own  as¬ 
sociation,  he  pointed  out,  lay  partly  in 
the  fact  that  it  included  only  a  fraction 
of  the  existing  advertising  agencies  but 
composed  a  selective  group  and  was  able 
to  pledge  its  cooperation. 

If  solidarity  could  be  achieved  among 
a  group  of  outstanding  newspapers,  he 
felt  that  they  could  eliminate  such  evils 
as  the  forcing  of  circulation,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  misleading  copy,  and  the  of¬ 
fering  of  free  publicity  or  excessive 
merchandising  co-operation  to  obtain  ad¬ 
vertising.  Then,  he  said,  the  agencies 
could  raise  their  standards  of  judging 
newspaper  space,  refusing  to  buy  forced 
circulation  as  full  value,  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  which  aimed  to  bar 
objectionable  copy. 

His  plan  offered  the  hope  of  making 
undesirable  practices  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Roe’s  statement  amplifying  his 
suggestion  for  a  joint  committee  follow's: 

“If  the  suggestion  of  a  joint  committee 
representing  the  five  daily  press  associa¬ 
tions  (.\.N.P..\.,  S.N.P..\.,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Inland,  and  Pacific  Coast  associa¬ 
tions)  and  National  Editorial  Association 
meets  with  approval,  the  first  problem 
that  could  be  attacked  in  conference  with 
agency  representatives  would  be  the  free 
publicity  evil  to  determine  if  there 
is  any  basis  for  the  threat  to  agneies 
contained  in  the  Massachusetts  Press 
resolution,  and  steps  both  publishers  and 
agencies  could  take  in  eliminating  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  in  the  present  method  of 
mailing  broadcast  publicity  material. 
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How  J.  N.  Darling,  noted  cartoonist,  viewed  Calvin  Coolidge’s  entrance  into 
the  newspaper  field  as  a  syndicate  writer. 


business  from  the  strictures  of  the  na¬ 
tional  congress  and  state  legislature,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  who  operate  free  pub¬ 
licity  departments,  hack  politicians  and 
dyspeptic  judges. 

“Might  I  also  opine  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  opportunity  for  reforming  in  the 
advertising  agency  business  as  well  as  in 
that  of  newspaper  publishing?” 

Ford  A.  Chatters,  Lindsay  (Cal.)  Ga- 
sette,  president  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  stated  that 
Mr.  Benson’s  speech  struck  a  note  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  policies  of  the  (T.N.P.A. 

“We  shall  be  glad,”  he  said,  “to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  proposed  committee  to 
attack  national  newspaper  problems 
which  already  are  under  serious  study 
b^  committees  and  staff  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  such  as  rate  differential,  circulation, 
audits  for  smaller  papers,  and  flagrant 
violation  of  advertising  ethics  on  the  part 
of  advertising  agencies  in  trying  to  black¬ 
mail  free  publicity  into  our  news 
column. 

“Many  Pacific  Coast  problems  differ 
from  those  of  Middle  West  and  Atlantic 
Slope,  but  we  would  welcome  an  ex¬ 
change  of  cooperation  in  efforts  to  solve 
them  all  through  a  national  committee. 

“We  are  going  slow  on  our  audit  plan 
with  a  subsidiary  bureau  in  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  advertisers  a  real  audit,  and  not 
just  a  check-up  on  circulation  lists.  ()ur 
association  with  a  paid  staff  of  eight,  two 
business  offices,  and  a  membership  of  350 
progressive  newspapers,  believes  in  direct 
action.” 

“The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
has  already  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  plan,  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmotid  (Ind.) 
Palladium,  president  of  the  association, 
declared.  His  statement  follows; 

“The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  in  May  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  five  to  cooperate 
with  similar  committees  of  other  news¬ 
paper  associations  with  a  view  to  carry¬ 
ing  on  discussions  with  advertisers  asso¬ 
ciations  and  recommending  any  changes 
to  our  association  for  adoption.  The 
authority  and  scope  of  this  committee  is 
quite  broad  and,  therefore,  our  associa¬ 
tion  has  already  gone  on  record  with  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  which 
stands  ready  to  serve  in  conjunction  with 
other  associations  just  as  soon  as  ffie 
other  associations  take  action.  The  action 
of  our  association  is  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  any  individual  publisher  when 
the  advertiser  makes  the  complaint  about 
unjust  practices. 

“The  A.  A.  A.  A.  made  the  complaint 
through  Mr.  Benson,  and  our  association 
made  its  attitude  plain  when  it  authorized 
the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
cooperate  w'ith  similar  committees  of 
other  associations  in  entering  into  these 
discussions.  The  committee  of  the  Inland 
is  as  follows:  Fred  Schilplin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  St.  Qoud,  Minn.;  A.  N.  Snook, 
chairman  board  of  directors,  Aurora, 
Ill.;  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport,  la.;  Verne 
E.  Joy,  Centralia,  Ill. ;  Nelson  Poynter, 
Kokomo,  Ind.” 

John  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Soutlnvest  /American  and  Times  Record, 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said : 

“At  our  Asheville  convention  last  week 
Clark  Howell  Jr.,  Atlanta  Constitution. 
introduced  a  resolution  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed,  calling  for  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  handle  matter  on  part 
of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.,  similar  to  Mr.  Roes 
suggestion.  That  committee  is  now'  being 
formulated,  and  an  announcement  of  its 
personnel  will  be  made  soon. 

“This  committee  could,  if  it  saw  fit. 
work  nicely  into  the  plan  suggested  b.v 
Mr.  Roe.  I  am  sure  the  5>outhern  asso¬ 
ciation  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject 
Mr.  Benson’s  talk  at  Asheville  was  well 
received  and  favorably  commented  upon. 
A  uniform  policy  of  activities  is  very 
much  desired.  I  feel  sure  the  board  ot 
the  S.  N.  P.  A.  would  recommend  co¬ 
operating  in  line  with  Mr.  Roe’s  pW' 
posal.” 

NEW  SERIAL  ANNOUNCED 

“>Iurder  at  the  Vicarage,”  by  ‘^®**'* 
Christie,  new  daily  serial,  will  ^ 
leased  by  the  (Chicago  Tribune  News¬ 
papers  Syndicate  Aug.  18. 


BUSINESS  MEN  AID  PRESS 

Clapper  Telli  Rotariant  Advertising 
Insures  Press  Freedom 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 

Washington,  July  10.— American 
journalism  has  been  able  to  reach  its 
high  stage  of  development  only  through 
the  far-sighted  judgment  of  business 
men  who  have  had  the  acumen  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium,  Raymond  Clapper, 
manager  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  United  Press,  said  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Rotary  Club 
this  week. 

Mr.  Clapper  told  his  hearers  how  a 
press  association  like  the  United  Press 
functions  in  the  gathering  of  news,  add¬ 
ing  that  American  journalism  is  far 
superior  to  that  in  any  other  country. 

‘‘\Vhen  you  compare  the  upstanding 
American  newspaper,  financing  itself 
honestly  as  any  legitimate  business  en¬ 
terprise  by  giving  value  received  with 
the  type  of  journalism  in  many  other 
countries,  where  a  newspaper  can  exist 
only  by  accepting  secret  subsidies  from 
politicians  or  others  with  axes  to  grind, 
the  importance  of  the  business  man  in 
building  this  marvelous  machinery  for 
the  dissemination  of  intelligence  be¬ 
comes  apparent,”  Mr.  Clapper  declared. 


ANTI  FREEZE  COPY  STARTS 

Trade  Paper*  Get  Firat  Advertising — 
250  Dailies  to  Be  Used  l-ater 

Despite  July  weather,  the  third  annual 
cooperative  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Glycerine  Producers  Association  for 
glycerine  anti-freeze  is  already  under 
way.  Trade  paper  advertising  is  being 
used  now,  but  consumer  advertising  will 
wait  for  the  approach  of  freezing 
weather. 

Four  advertisements  at  a  time  to  run 
on  different  pages  of  a  newspaper  will 
be  released  when  hitter  weather  is  fore¬ 
cast,  according  to  a  statement  from  the 
Association.  Some  2.i0  newspapers  are 
to  he  used  in  the  campaign.  General 
and  automobile  magazines  will  also  be 
used. 

Members  of  the  .Association  include 
Armour  &  Co.,  Beach  Soap  Company, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company,  Har¬ 
ley  Soap  Company,  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co., 
Kirkman  and  Sons,  Lever  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  Procter  and  Gamble  Company, 
John  T.  Stanley  Company,  Swift  &  Co., 
and  Allen  B.  Wrisley  Company. 

TO  HOLD  ADVERTISING  CLINIC  ' 

W.  G.  Bryan  to  Conduct  Course  at 
N.  Y.  Advertising  Club  July  15—18 

Discussions  of  how  to  increase  depart¬ 
ment  store  linage,  how  to  make  use  of 
linage  records  and  how  to  compute  local-  ] 
national  rate  differentials  are  among  the ! 
topics  on  the  program  of  an  Advertising  i 
Clinic  to  be  held  at  the  Advertising  Club  I 
of  Xew  \ork  July  LS  to  18  under  the! 
auspices  of  W.  G.  Bryan,  newspaper  | 
counselor.  ; 

.Among  the  speakers  are  to  be  Waldo  | 

arren,  of  Chicago,  business  and  adver-  ' 
tising  counselor;  James  O’Shaughnessy,  I 
business  manager  of  Liberty  Magazine;  i 
Janies  P.  Needham,  of  the  national  sales' 
staff.  Neu<  York  World;  Charles  C. 
Green,  president  of  the  Charles  C.  Green  I 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York;  J.  | 
worge  Frederick,  former  managing  ■ 
editor.  Printer’s  Ink;  Mr.  Brvan,  and  i 
others. 

DEWART’S  sons  reporters 

T  Dewart,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  I 
Dewart,  sons  of  William  T.  Dewart,  I 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  N^ew  York 
o«n,  started  as  cub  reporters  on  the 
Watertonm  (N.Y.)  Times.  July  7.  Wil- 
nani  is  21  and  Thomas  is  20.  They  have 
bad  nine  months’  training  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  end  of  newspaper  publishing,  I 
having  started  last  autumn  and  worked 
through  the  winter  and  spring  in  the 
press  r^m,  stereotyping  and  composing 
room  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Both  were 
recently  graduated  from  the  Empire 
htate  School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


S.  S.  SCHUYLER  JOINS  HEARST 

Former  Scripps-Howard  Executive 
Now  With  New  York  American 

Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  former  director 
of  the  National  Advertising  Department 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  was 
appointed  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  American  this  week,  succeed¬ 
ing  Harold  A.  Stretch.  Mr.  Stretch 
was  transferred  to  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  headquarters  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Mr.  Schuyler  was  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  from  1915  until 
his  resignation  in  December,  1929.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  business  manager  of 


the  A'c7o  York  Telegram.  He  left 
Scripps-How'ard  to  enter  business  for 
himself. 

TABLOID  IN  MONTREAL 

“L’lllustration,”  French  •  Language 
Daily,  Starts  Publication 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Que.,  July  10. — A  new 
French  language  tabloid  daily  U Illustra¬ 
tion.  has  commenced  publication  in  Mon- 
treal. 

It  sells  for  two  cents  and  is  published 
by  L’ .Association  des  Journalistes  Cana- 
diens.  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  5357  Park 
avenue. 


SCHMID  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Former  Hearst  Man  Named  Circulation 
Manager  of  Daily  Times 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  July  10.-;-A.  Callahan, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  today 
announced  the  appointment  of  J.  M. 
Schmid  as  circulation  manager,  effective 
July  14. 

Until  his  resignation  last  February, 
Mr.  Schmid  was  circulation  director  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago. 

F'or  many  years  prior  to  that  he  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Nezos. 


10,000  Circulation  Added  in  15  Minutes! 


General  view  of  the  pressroom  of  the  San  Antonio  Express,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  circles  indicate 
the  ctmveniently  placed  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Control  push-button  stations.  Nottce  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Dispatch  Conveyor  System  in  the  center  which  carries  a  compact,  steady  stream  of  papers  overhead  to 
the  mailing  and  delivery  rooms.  The  circulation  of  this  paper  is  approximately  39,000, 


A  PROMINENT  mid-western  news¬ 
paper*  "scooped”  its  competitors  by 
1 5  minutes  on  a  startling  murder  case.  That 
day  10,000  new  readers  bought  the  paper — 
and  have  bought  it  daily  ever  since. 

Nobody  will  deny  the  value  of  a  well 
timed  scoop.  But  equally  important  is  the 
day  by  day  record  which  your  pressroom 
makes — putting  your  paper  on  the  street 
corner  as  regularly  as  clockwork — giving 
your  reader  news  that  is  fresh. 

The  pressroom  of  this  particular  mid- 
western  paper  is  controlled  by  Cutler- 
Hammer  Pressroom  Equipment.  So  also  are 
hundreds  of  other  leading  pressrooms 
throughout  the  country,  for  Cutler-Hammer 
reliability  in  Press  Drives,  Press  Control 
and  Press  Accessories  is  as  important  to  the 
small  newspaper  as  to  the  large.  The  daily 
output  of  timely  news  from  these  press- 

*Name  of  this  paper  furnished  on  request. 


rooms  is  as  important  in  the  steady  growth 
of  their  circulation  figures  as  any  scoop 
could  ever  be. 

C-H  Pressroom  Equipment  guards  press¬ 
rooms  from  annoying  breaks  in  the  web, 
employs  safety  devices  to  protect  men,  mo¬ 
tors  and  presses  from  accidents.  News  pro¬ 
duction  is  speeded  and  made  safe.  Pressmen 
have  new  confidence  in  equipment.  And 
when  a  scoop  does  come  in  it  finds  the 
pressroom  ready — ready  to  run  off  the  rush 
edition  as  smoothly  as  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  without  a  moment’s  loss. 

Pressroom  dependability . . . 
make  certain  of  it  by  specify-  /A  ' 
ing  Cutler-Hammer  Equip-  ’j 
ment  on  all  new  presses.  In-  [U 
vestigate  the  easy  installation 
of  Cutler- Hammer  in  your 
present  layout. 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 
1223  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Ask  for  the  Cutler- Hamimer 
Booklet  describrngC-ViPrem 
Control,  PreM  Drive*  and 
Pret*  AcceMoriet.  WeU 
illustrated. 


CUTLER  hlAMMER 

'Weuispaper  Press  Control’- Press  Drives’-Dispatch  Conveyenv 
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J.  W.  CURTS,  NEWSPAPER 
COUNSEL,  DIES 


Helped  Organize  Scrippt-Canfield 
Group  in  1921 — Wa«  General  Coun¬ 
sel  for  Scrippt-McRae  Papers, 
U.P.,  and  N.E.A.  Service 


Jay  Wilfred  Curts,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  Scripps-Canheld 
Xewspai)ers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  died 
at  his  home  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  July  7. 

Mr.  Curts  had  been  in  bad  health  for 
several  months.  An  operation  performed 
March  4  revealed  a  hopeless  condition  of 
the  kidneys.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Curts 
had  devoted  the  brief  remaining  weeks 
of  his  life  to  quietly  courageous  trans¬ 
action  of  business  and  personal  affairs. 

Jay  Wilfred  f  urts  was  born  Aug.  16, 
1874,  at  Mount  Morris,  Ill.  He  worked 
his  way  through  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  law  schotil  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Curts  entered  the  law  office  of 
J.  C.  Harjier,  then  general  counsel  for 
the  old  Scripps- McRae  league  of  news¬ 
papers.  He  became  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Harper,  and  gradually  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  specialized  work  for  newspapers. 
He  became  personal  counsel  for  the  late 
James  G.  Scripps.  From  1916  to  1921 
Mr.  Curts  was  general  counsel  for  the 
entire  Scripps  concern.  United  Press  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

In  1921  Mr.  Curts  helped  organize  and 
becapie  treasurer  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Scripps-Canfield  group  of  news- 
pai)ers,  of  which  Mrs.  Josephine  S. 
Scripps  and  B.  H.  Canfield  are  con¬ 
trolling  owners. 

Through  this  busy  career,  however,  the 
work  \fr.  Curt's  loved  best  was  with 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspapers,  to  whom  he 
gave  counsel  and  help.  In  many  cities 
they  fee!  his  loss,  with  his  widow  and 
these  children :  Jay  W.  Curts,  Jr.,  of 
the  Dallas  Dispatch;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  Simpson  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
three  minor  children,  Mary  Louise, 
Barbara  and  William. 


GEORGE  C.  MOORE 


Former  President  of  Pittsburgh  Post 
Company  Dies  At  52 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblishfr) 
PiTTSiiURGH,  July  9— George  C.  Moore, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  former 
Pittsburgh  Post  Publishing  Company, 
died  at  his  home  here  today,  aged  .‘'2. 

He  was  widely  known  in  business  and 
hanking  circles,  was  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Reliance  Life  Insurance 
Company,  a  director  of  the  .American 
Window  Glass  Company  and  a  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange.  He 
also  was  president  of  Farmers  Deposit 
National  Bank. 


COLOR  EXPERT  DIES 

Christopher  H.  Wetzel,  55,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  color  press  room  for  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  and  widely 
known  as  an  authority  on  color  press 
work,  died  at  his  home  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  recently.  He  had  been  in  the 
Hearst  service  since  1917  as  color  press 
expert,  prior  to  which  time  he  was  with 
the  Next'  York  Herald  in  charge  of  that 
paper’s  color  printing.  He  was  with  Mr. 
Hearst  in  Chicago  before  going  to 
Boston.  His  wife  and  one  son,  Norman 
Wetzel,  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the_  Boston  Sunday  .Advertiser,  sur¬ 
vive  him. 


MRS,  OLIVIA  RICE 

Word  has  been  received  in  Chicago  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Olivia  Le  Bosquet  Rice, 
wife  of  Maj.  William  Harrison  Rice,  of 
Haiku.  Maui,  Hawaii.  From  1917  to 
1926.  Mrs.  Rice  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Chicaqa  Tribune,  leaving 
after  marriage  in  the  latter  year.  Her 
parents  live  at  10224  Seeley  avenue.  She 
is  survived  by  her  parents,  two  children, 
William  Hyde,  3  years  old  and  Henry 
Harrison,  one  year  old;  two  sisters.  Lois 
and  Charlotte  and  a  brother  Maurice. 
She  had  lived  in  Hawaii  since  her 
marriage. 


PAUL  C.  OSCANYAN 

Paul  Christopher  Oscanyan,  60,  of 
Bogota,  N.  J.,  president  of  the  Star  Ball 
Player  Company  of  New  York,  died 
July  9  in  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Hospi¬ 
tal  of  acute  leucaemia  after  a  three  days’ 
illness.  Mr.  Oscanyan’s  company  sup¬ 
plies  indoor  reproductions  of  the  world 
series,  which  are  widely  used  by  news¬ 
papers. 

GRANT  OVERTON  DIES; 
AUTHOR  AND  CRITIC 

Former  N.  Y.  Morning  Sun  Writer 

Dead  at  42 — Wat  Editorial  Writer 
and  Literary  Editor  Until  En¬ 
tering  Book  Field 

Grant  Overton,  well-known  author 
and  critic,  and  former  newspaper  man, 
died  at  his  home  in  Patchogue,  L.  L, 
July  4,  after  a  sliort  illness.  He  was  42 
years  old. 

For  six  years  Mr.  Overton  had  been 
literary  editor  and  later  consulting  editor 
of  Collier’s  Weekly.  Of  late  years  he 
had  been  in  ill  health  and  had  spent 
considerable  time  in  New  Mexico.  He 
became  consulting  editor  of  Collier’s  when 
his  former  position  proved  too  arduous. 

Mr.  Overton  was  Ixirn  in  Patchogue 
in  1887  and  spent  his  Ixiyhood  there. 
He  attended  Princeton  for  two  years. 
When  he  was  18  years  old  he  began 
his  newsnaper  career  on  the  old  New 
York  Morning  Sun.  Two  years  later 
he  went  west  and  was  with  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  San  Franeiseo  lixaminer 
a  short  time.  I-ate  in  PXl9  he  sailed 
before  the  mast  on  a  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Scotland.  In  1910  he 
joined  the  Sun  again,  and  in  1916  was 
made  an  editorial  writer.  From  1918 
to  1919  he  was  literary  editor  of  the 
paper. 

In  1922  he  became  associated  with 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  book 
publishers,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years,  becoming  fiction  editor  of  Col¬ 
lier’s  in  1924.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
novels,  and  books  m  the  critical  field. 

His  wife,  the  former  Miss  Clara  Wal¬ 
lace  of  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  survives  him. 


HERBERT  JEANS 


Editor  of  Reuter’s  News  Agency  Dies 
in  England 

Herbert  Jeans,  .s.5,  chief  editor  of 
Reuter’s  News  Agency,  died  of  heart 
<iisease  at  his  home  in  Putney,  England, 
July  4. 

He  started  his  career  with  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  under  C.  P.  Scott,  and 
for  20  years  was  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  press  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

He  was,  appointed  to  the  editorship 
of  Reuter’s  in  1924,  in  which  he  served 
for  15  years  as  chief  of  the  staff. 


JOSEPH  W.  WALTON 

Joseph  William  Walton,  5>6,  editor  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Jaeksonx’ille  (Ill.) 
Courier  and  Journal,  was  stricken  with 
heart  disease  as  he  was  walking  from 
his  garage  to  his  home  July  4.  and  died 
in  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Walton  began 
as  a  carrier  boy  for  the  Journal.  Ten 
years  ago  he  acquired  the  Courier  from 
'W.  L.  Fay,  with  whom  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  several  years  prior  in  its  publi¬ 
cation.  Later  he  purchased  the  Journal, 
the  other  daily.  In  addition  to  his  news¬ 
paper  interest  he  owned  the  Walton  Coal 
company  and  was  prominent  in  business, 
civic  and  fraternal  life. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  SCHRADER 

W'illiam  Henry  Schrader,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  president  and  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  California’s  oldest 
farm  weekly,  died  July  9  in  a  Berkeley 
hospital,  at  the  age  of  52.  Born  in 
Columbus,  O.,  Mr.  Schrader  as  a  boy 
received  his  education  in  Marysville, 
Cal.,  later  teaching  in  a  Marysville 
school.  He  afterwards  was  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate 
at  Reno,  Nev.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
became  associated  with  the  Rural  Press 
in  1911. 


(^bttuartj 


SETH  C.  BASSETT,  71,  a  native  of 
Lovell,  Me.,  and  one  time  owner  of 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  died  at 
his  home  in  Haverhill,  July  4.  Of  re¬ 
cent  years,  Mr.  Bassett  had  acted  as  a 
tour  conductor  for  New  England  schools 
and  colleges. 

Fred  Mosley,  of  the  Boston  Globe 
stereotyping  room  for  the  past  25  years, 
died  June  27. 

Dominick  J.  Farrell,  ,54,  veteran 
member  of  Toledo  Pressmen’s  Union 
and  long  a  leader  in  local  labor  circles, 
died  in  Toledo  last  week. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Pierce,  40,  society  editor 
of  the  Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Stand¬ 
ard,  died  June  29  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

W.  S.  Davis,  30,  editor  of  the  Ola 
(Ark.)  Yell  C aunty  Record,  died  June 
30  at  his  home  in  Plainview. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hollister  Hunt, 
former  Chicago  correspondent  for  the 
Chrhtian  Science  Monitor,  died  at  her 
home  in  Boston  June  19  at  the  age  of  63. 

John  W.  Watkins.  62,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brantford  ((Int.)  Courier, 
died  July  1  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1918  when  the  plant  was  taken 
over  by  a  newly  formed  corporation. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Helen  Donnovan,  36, 
wife  of  Jay  M.  Donnovan,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Time.t-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  died  June  5 
at  her  home. 

Thomas  M.  Henry,  at  one  time  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  State 
I^edger,  died  June  28  at  Jackson.  He 
retired  in  1928  after  24  years  as  Missis¬ 
sippi  state  insurance  commissioner  and 
33  years  in  nublic  office,  including  four 
terms  as  auditor  of  state. 

Mrs.  Clara  Swanson.  24,  formerly 
a  bookkeeper  for  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
died  July  6  in  Indianapolis.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Harry  S.  Swanson,  formerly  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Star  and 
now  with  the  Indianapolis  Times,  sur¬ 
vives. 

James  J.  Brady,  associated  with  the 
Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  20 
years  ago,  died  recently.  He  left  the 
Di.spatch  to  become  a  school  custodian. 

Samuel  Houston  Townijcy,  for  23 
years  a  pressman  for  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  I'nion.  Memphis.  Tenn.,  died  there 
July  4.  He  was  retired  on  pension  10 
years  ago. 

Fritierick  B.  Cobb,  proofreader  on 
the  Boston  Globe,  died  June  23.  He  had 
been  employed  by  the  Taunton  Gazette. 
Springfield  Union  and  Boston  American 
and  Globe. 

Charles  Stiasny,  editor  of  the 
Obrana.  a  Slovak  .semi-weekly  newspa¬ 
per  published  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  died  re¬ 
cently. 

McCi.elan  D.  White,  66,  veteran 
southern  California  printer  and  publisher, 
was  found  dead  in  his  room  at  I-ong 
Beach.  Cal.,  June  23.  He  was  former 
publisher  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Independent,  the  Colton  (Cal.)  Semi- 
Tropic.  the  San  Bentardino  (Cal.)  In¬ 
dustrial  Jounuil.  the  Watts  (Cal.)  Ad- 
vertiser.  the  Lagutut-Bell  (Cal.)  Herald 
and  several  magazines. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Hart,  mother  of 
Herbert  G.  Hart,  for  the  past  nine  years 
business  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  died  in  Detroit,  Tune 
29. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Carr.  .32,  wife  of  Hubert 
Carr,  associate  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (la.)  Democrat,  died  July  3  in 
Finley  hospital,  Dubuque,  following  an 
operation. 

W.  P.  Neely,  72.  father  of  W.  E. 
Neely,  publisher  of  the  Opelousas  Herald 
died  at  the  family  home  near  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.,  from  a  heart  attack  recently. 

William  C.  Hoijjrook,  head  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  with  whom  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  about  30  years,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Newton,  Mass. 

W.  Charles  Manson,  60,  compositor 
for  the  Boston  Globe  for  the  past  27 


years,  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  recently. 

J.  T.  Watkins,  81,  publisher  of  the 
Taylorsville  (Miss.)  Signal  for  23  years 
died  there  last  week.  Prior  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  this  paper  he  published  the 
Raleigh  Reformer,  which  he  established 
in  1891.  A  son,  R.  H.  Watkins,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Collins  Commercial. 

John  .A.  O’Keefe,  39,  former  music 
critic  for  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Morning  Mecury,  died  July  5  at  his 
home  in  New  Bedford. 


JOHN  F.  BOYLE 


Owner  of  N.  J.  Daily,  Famous  Politi¬ 
cian,  Succumbs  to  Heart  Disease 

John  F.  Boyle,  owner  of  the  Union  City 
(N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  well  known 
New  Jersey  Democrat,  and  wealthy 
banker,  died  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City 
July  2.  He  had  suffered  from  neuritis 
for  five  years  and  succumbed  to  heart 
disease. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  a  close  friend  of  Mayor 
Hague  of  Jersey  City,  and  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Democratic  politics  in 
the  state.  He  served  for  many  years  on 
the  Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Com¬ 
mission,  organized  to  build  the  vehicular 
tulie  from  Jersey  City  to  New  York  and 
the  suspension  bridge  from  Camden  to 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  stockholder  in 
many  banking  and  industrial  corporations. 

Several  years  ago  he  became  a  heavy 
stockhokler  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch. 
Four  years  ago  he  liecame  its  owner. 


JAMES  K.  VARDAMAN 

James  Kimble  Vardaman,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Mississippi,  picturesque  figure 
in  the  United  States  Senate  during  the 
World  War,  and  former  Mississippi 
newspaper  man,  died  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  last  week.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1882  and  the  following  year 
became  editor  of  the  Winona  (Miss.) 
Express  and  Adx'ance.  He  later  moved 
to  Greenwood,  Miss.,  and  purchased  the 
Commonwealth  and  also  was  connected 
with  other  Mississippi  papers. 


TO  HONOR  VICTOR  BERGER 

The  Milwaukee  Leader  will  publisli  a 
memorial  edition  in  honor  of  the  late 
Victor  L.  Berger,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  death  .Aug.  7.  Mr.  Berger, 
founder  of  the  Leader  and  famous  So¬ 
cialist,  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  fifth  Wis¬ 
consin  district  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  edition  will  be  published  in  tabloid 
form  and  will  carry  articles  and  editorials 
by  leading  Socialists,  and  Labor  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States. 


PULITZER  BABY  DIES 

Margaretta,  infant  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Pulitzer,  died  in  her 
sleep  recently  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  France, 
where  the  former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World  is  recovering  from  a  break¬ 
down  in  health.  The  child’s  death  was 
due  to  infantile  paralysis.  Dr.  Alvan  W. 
Barach,  New  York  physician,  stated. 


M.  JANE  LIDLE 

Miss  M.  Jane  Lidle  died  recently  at 
her  home  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  W* 
lowing  a  lingering  illness.  Miss  Lidle 
was  well  known  in  the  advertising  and 
printing  field,  and  for  many  years  was 
with  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange 
N.  J.,  in  the  phonograph  division,  and 
later  in  the  radio  division. 

PARAMOUNT  RENTS  SPACE 

The  Paramount  Publix  Corporatira 
has  rented  the  12th  and  13th  floors  of  the 
new  Nexv  York  Herald  Tribune  building 
at  230  West  41st  street.  Howard  Davis, 
business  manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
announced  this  week. 


DAILY  50  YEARS  OLD 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  on  June_^ 
marked  its  50th  birthday.  On  June  2^ 
1880,  Charles  P.  Taft  combined  the  old 
Times  and  the  Star,  forming  the  Tinier 
Star.  The  Times  had  been  published 
since  1840  and  the  Star  since  1872. 
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I  HUNCHES  I 

IOne  Dollar  will  be  paid  | 
for  each  idea  published  t 

Send  clipping  for  payment.  | 

TWO  series  of  unusual  and  interesting 
“vocational”  interviews  have  been  run 
by  thtClcveland  Plain  Dealer..  In  the 
first  series  a  dozen  taxicab  drivers  told 
of  their  experiences  and  how  they  came 
to  ^  doing  that  sort  of  work.  One  in¬ 
terview  was  run  each  day.  The  second 
series  dealt  with  waitresses. — F.  I. 


A  principal  and  constant  share  of  mail 
received  by  chiefs  of  police  consists  of 
notices  that  men  are  wanted  by  authorities 
in  other  towns,  and  that  rewards  have 
been  posted  for  their  apprehension.  The 
rewards  offered  range  from  $50  for 
army  and  navy  deserters  to  $20,000  for 
desperate  characters.  The  notices  con¬ 
tain  many  interesting  fact's,  and  a  survey 
of  them  for  a  month  will  provide  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature. — Vernon  Hagelin. 


The  opposite  editorial  page  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  devoted  entirely  to 
‘‘Everybody’s  Business,”  containing 
stories  of  how  the  newspaper  functions, 
how  it  has  grown,  future  features,  etc. 
This  has  excellent  reader  interest. — S.  H. 


The  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press  recently 
started  a  popular  feature  series  on  the 
woman’s  page.  Each  day  a  picture  of 
some  Springfield  baby  is  run,  with  a 
descriptive  paragraph  introducing  the 
youngster.  Only  children  under  5  years 
were  used. — G.  R. 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar  has  begun  a 
contest  among  city  firemen  to  uncover 
the  checker  champion  of  the  firefighters. 
A  loving  cup  to  the  fire  station  is  offered 
as  first  prize  and  a  “turnout”  coat  as 
second. — C.  E.  F. 


The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  used  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  methods  used 
by  the  police  to  locate  stolen  automobiles. 
The  story  featured  the  manner  in  which 
the  loss  is  broadcast  to  different  parts  of 
the  city  in  different  ways. — L.  D.  C. 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  its  daily  pic¬ 
ture  page  is  carrying  a  picture  of  some 
public  official,  taken  from  behind.  The 
cut  carries  the  caption  “Who  Is  He?” 
Identification  is  given  the  day  after  each 
picture  is  printed. — Lynn  Crocker. 


_  Did  you  have  a  beauty  contest  in  your 
city  last  year?  If  so,  a  good  feature 
story  might  be  worked  up  by  interview¬ 
ing  the  winner  now.  What  is  she  doing? 
Is  she  married?  Did  her  winning  of  the 
contest  make  any  difference  in  the 
routine  of  her  life  during  the  past  year? 
— Don  J.  Wellenkamp. 


A  cub  reporter,  sent  out  with  20 
pennies  and  instructions  to  test  as  many 
1-cent  scales,  should  find  an  interesting 
st^ory.  He  will  find,  in  all  probabilities, 
that  IS  of  the  weighing  devices  are  inac¬ 
curate.— W.  H.  Jack. 


The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  pub¬ 
lishes  a  picture  of  a  news  carrier  every 
day  giving  his  age,  address,  the  route  he 
serves,  and  also  a  short  biography. — 
Hiram  Smith. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  ^cializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 


s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemtpaptf  Buildings, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Voluotions, 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  Y«rk 


PILOTING  IN  AIR  TOUR 


Battle  Creek  Girl  Reporter  Is  One  of 
Two  Women  to  Make  Trip 


Miss  Kate  Westover,  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En- 
qttirer-News,  is  representing  her  news¬ 
paper  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  Mich¬ 
igan  Air  Tour, 
July  10-18,  which 
has  attracted  a 
field  of  more 
than  50  planes. 
Miss  Westover  is 
a  registered  pilot. 
She  will  be  one 
of  two  women 
who  are  entered 
in  the  tour. 

Miss  Westover 
is  22  years  old. 
She  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the 


Miss  Kate  Westover 


Fmquirer-Xews  for  two  years,  acting  as 
special  writer.  Last  year  she  went  on 
the  first  Michigan  -^ir  Tour  as  a  pas¬ 
senger  and  reporter.  At  that  time  she 
informed  flight  officials  that  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  learn  to  fly  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  pilot  her  own  plane  in  the  tour  this 
year.  She  has  been  entered  as  pilot  No. 
1  in  the  present  circuit  of  Michigan  cities, 
flying  a  Verville  plane  in  company  with 
Pete  (joff.  Battle  Creek  aviation  pioneer. 

Miss  Westover  took  training  lessons  in 
flying  from  Goff,  who  was  a  wartime 
aviation  instructor,  and  wrote  stories  for 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Enquirer- 
News  concerning  her  lessons. 


PLAIN  DEALER  OUTING 

The  first  showing  of  the  film  “The 
World  at  Your  Doorsteps,”  a  moving 
picture  made  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  was  made  at  the  annual  picnic, 
dinner  and  outing  of  the  newspaper’s 
employes  and  executives  at  the  Euclid 
Beach  recently.  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday 
and  feature  editor,  and  H.  D.  Ashby, 
superintendent  of  employment,  head^ 
the  committee  of  arrangements.  Har- 
lowe  Hoyt,  daily  magazine  editor,  fur¬ 
nished  a  play  for  the  outing. 


CLUB  HONORS  YOUNGGREEN 

Charles  C.  Younggreen,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  has  been  made  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Advertising  Club. 
He  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  club 
several  years  ago.  John  Sheridan,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  O’Neill  Oil  Company 
was  elected  president  of  the  club,  with 
Lewis  McMeekin,  sales  manager  of  the 
Boston  store,  vice-president. 


STAMPS  ADVERTISE  STATE 

More  than  4,500,0(X)  poster  stamps  tell¬ 
ing  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
Wisconsin  are  to  be  placed  in  circulation 
on  outgoing  mail  as  part  of  the  expansion 
program  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  by  Ralph  S.  Kingsley, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Nezvs  and  president  of  the  state  chamber. 


C/oniplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 
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Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  tvill  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  elipping  for  payment.  ^ 


IVr  OTOR  bus  companies  generally  have 
extra  buses  available  which  can  be 
chartered  for  special  trips,  picnics,  and 
outings.  Sell  them  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  calling  the  attention  of  lodges, 
churches  and  organizations  to  this  fact. 
— W.  Albert  Karsch. 


During  the  summer  months  get  your 
local  restaurants  to  advertise  their  places 
of  business  as  convenient  places  for  men 
to  eat  while  their  families  are  away. 
— L.  D.  C. 


“Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 
You  Should  Deal  With”  is  the  heading 
of  a  special  classification  used  by  the 
Boston  Herald.  In  it  are  listed  plumbers 
and  heating  contractors  in  Boston  and 
surrounding  communities. — P. 


Piano  dealers  can  offer  ten  or  more 
piano  lessons  free  with  every  piano  sold 
during  the  summer.  The  purchaser  can 
be  allowed  to  select  the  local  teacher  he 
wants.  Playing  up  this  offer  through 
advertisements  will  help  hold  up  business 
through  a  slack  time  of  the  year. — 
W.  A.  K. 


Newspapers  of  Seattle  have  developed 
many  full  pages  of  grocery  advertise¬ 
ments  on  Wednesday.  Mid-week  specials 
are  offered  by  the  chain  outlets  and 
others,  with  butter  and  bread  as  leaders, 
since  the  average  housewife  purchasing 
on  Saturday  finds  replenishment  of  the 
larder,  especially  with  fresh  butter  and 
bread,  essential  about  Wednesday. 
Through  extensive  advertising  Wednes¬ 
day  has  become  a  large  grocery  adver¬ 
tising  day. — C.  M.  L. 


To  stimulate  interest  in  the  advertise- 


The 

Archineer 

0 

OUR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Architects 

720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Peraoual  Boreea  of 
Sixma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newi- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— 4t  saves  yon  time  hy  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  dioee  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Elarhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  HL 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


ments  on  a  Saturday  morning  market 
page  readers  were  invited  to  send  recipes, 
household  suggestions  or  entertainment 
hints  to  the  editor  of  the  page.  It  was 
specified  that  each  item  sent  in  must 
mention  at  least  one  product  advertised 
on  that  page.  Each  week  one  of  the 
suggestions  was  selected  to  be  published 
in  a  box  on  the  market  page  the  following 
Saturday  and  its  contributor  was  mailed 
a  dollar. — A.  E.  A. 


A  Hartford  paper  recently  carried  a 
two  page  advertisement  for  a  furniture 
store  which  was  observing  a  several  days’ 
sale,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encour¬ 
age  people  to  buy  during  the  present 
countrywide  financial  depression.  The 
effort  to  get  money  in  circulation  was, 
of  course,  not  a  subordinate  point.  The 
plan  is  probably  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  assist  in  any  way  the  financial 
predicament  the  country  is  now  in.  Any 
city  could  aid  in  an  appeal  like  this.  .An 
excellent  opportunity  for  classified 
and  display  copy. —  E.  B.  Clarke. 


BLANKETS 

for 

Stereotyping 


GUMMED  PACKING  FELTS 
& 

Plain  Packing 
Sheets,  Strips  ft  Rolls 


Matrix  Shears 
Steel  Tails 
Saw  Belts 
Shaver  Belts 


Full  Line 
of 

Supplies  for  Stereot3rping 
Newspapers 


American  PubKshers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


„  ROTO-_ 

CiRAVURE 

Sections 

Sor 

Newspapers 

ryMa^^azines 

SIANDARD 

G nil'll rc  Corporation 
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OGDEN  COUPLE  HONORED 


Mr.  and  Mr*.  Gene  Traughber  Made 
Member*  of  Utab  Pre**  A**n. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Traughber,  long 
identihed  with  newspapers  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  some  time  ago  were  made  honorary 


G*NE  rRAVCBBE*  MRS.  GENE  TRAUCHBER 

members  of  the  Utah  Press  Association 
and  were  given  a  dinner  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Mr.  Traughber,  now  manager  of  the 
Ogden  news  bureau  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  began  his  career  as  a  boy  on 
weeklies  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  In 
1889  he  was  city  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Trinidad,  Col.,  and  after  a  short  time  in 
Ogden  went  to  Salt  Lake  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  reporter.  With  the  exception  of 
five  years  spent  as  news  editor  of  the 
Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard,  and  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram,  he  has  spent  all  his  time  since 
1892  with  the  Tribune.  In  1928  he  weiit 
to  Ogden  to  take  charge  of  the  Tribune’s 
news  bureau. 

Mrs.  Traughber  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  O.  Leigh,  Kentucky  news¬ 
paper  man.  Her  first  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  was  with  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  News- 
Democrat,  when  Irvin  S.  Cobb  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  from  1902  to  1904.  She 
was  a  copy  reader  on  the  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram,  of  which  her  brother,  the  late 
Ointon  B.  Leigh,  was  managing  editor, 
in  1906.  In  1909  she  married  Mr. 
Traughber.  For  11  years  thereafter  she 
was  society  and  club  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  She  is  now  associated  with  her 
husband  in  managing  the  Ogden  bureau. 


EUROPEAN  ADVERTISERS  MEET 


Bru**el*  Convention  Endor*e*  Idea  of 
a  Continental  A.  B.  C. 

The  International  Advertising  Con¬ 
gress  held  at  Brussels  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Continental  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  adjourned  July  9,  after  choosing 
Vienna  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

The  200  delegates  indorsed  projxisals 
for  the  formation  of  organizations 
similar  to  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  They  also  passed 
resolutions  advocating  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  proposing  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  emphasize  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Other  plans  approved  called  for 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  measur¬ 
ing  advertisements,  and  a  “blacklist”  for 
concerns  that  fail  to  pay  their  bills. 

Means  of  competing  with  movie  and 
radio  advertising  were  discussed,  also 
standardization  of  size  of  posters,  and 
condemnation  of  unauthorized  bill-post¬ 
ing. 


CORRECTION 

A  personal  item  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Tune  28  reported  that  John 
T.  Rogers  had  left  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  American.  This  was  an 
error,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
some  stories  on  the  Lingle  shooting 
which  Mr.  Rogers  wrote  for  his  paper 
were  also  published  in  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can.  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  staff  fer  IS  years. 


HANDLING  HOTEL  ACCOUNTS 

St.  A.  C.  Sivyl,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Waldorf  Astoria  and  the  Lev- 
erich  Towers  Hotels,  has  joined  Kelly, 
Spline  &  Watkins,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  will  have  charge 
of  travel  and  hotel  advertising. 


MARKS  75TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript, 
published  a  75th  anniversary  edition  on 
June  29.  It  contained  52  pages  and  in¬ 
cluded  4  pages  devoted  to  the  views  of 
Peoria  civic  and  industrial  leaders  on 
the  future  possibilities  and  ten  pages 
giving  an  industrial  review  and  history 
of  the  city.  Earl  H.  Maloney  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


AGGRESSIVE  STORES  FIND 
BUSINESS  GOOD 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


rose  from  $15,600,000  on  1928-29  to  $20,- 
575,0(X)  in  1929-30.  At  the  same  time 
net  profits  increased  from  $1,198,000  to 
$1,531,000,  while  the  inventory  was  de¬ 
creased  from  $1,955,000  to  $1,108,000. 

While  advertising  figures  for  the  whole 
corporation  were  not  readily  available, 
Mr.  Williams  cited  what  had  been  done 
by  the  Davega  division  as  typical. 

“When  the  stock  market  crashed  last 
October,”  he  said,  “we  decided  to  in¬ 


crease  our  advertising  expenditure.  We 
believed  in  American  prosperity,  and 
knew  there  was  business  for  the  firms 
that  would  go  out  and  get  it.  We  had  a 
sales  conference  right  then  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  optimism  and  the  determination 
to  increase  sales  and  profits.  The  re¬ 
sulting  teamwork  worked  wonders;  not 
only  did  sales  increase  but  net  profits 
increased.  Radio  sales  are  holding  up 
surprisingly  well  even  in  the  summer. 

“Our  increase  in  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  this  year  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year  is  about  25  per  cent,  and  our  adver¬ 
tising  recently  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  $1,()00,()(X)  a  year — mostly  in 
local  newspaper  advertising.  Most  of 
our  advertisements  have  been  400  to  600 
lines,  but  we  use  full  pages  when  neces¬ 
sary.  When  the  public  falls  into  a  pit 
of  pessimism  we  think  tlie  occasion  calls 
for  full  pages  to  tell  of  prosperity. 

“Retailers  like  ourselves  usually  expect 
immediate  results  from  their  advertising. 
Prestige  copy  is  unusual  for  tis.  But 
we  are  now  using  a  dozen  newspapers  to 
tell  the  public  that  things  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  seem.” 


The  company  handles  various  makes 
of  radios,  but  cmly  one  make  is  featured 
in  an  advertisement.  The  first  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  prosperity  series  was  headed, 
“Business  is  Good  .  .  .  Results  prove 
it,”  and  went  on  to  tell  of  the  increase 
in  sales  volume.  Then  it  resumed : 
America  is  prosperous.  There  is  ample 
opportunity  for  those  whose  sincere  de¬ 
sire  is  to  please  and  give  genuine  value  to 
the  American  public.  Davega-Atlas 
Stores  Corporation  is  doing  just  that,  and 
as  a  result  has  enjoyed  by  far  the  most 
prosperous  year  in  the  company’s 
history.” 

Inquiry  at  the  Philco  headquarters,  the 
Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company, 
brought  verification  of  the  129  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  in  New  York  territory. 
Sales  figures  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
were  not  available,  but  it  was  said  that 
in  three  years  the  Philco  set  has  jumped 
from  26th  place  in  business  done  to  a 
position  close  to  the  top. 

E.  B.  Loveman,  advertising  manager 
of  Philco,  attributed  the  gains  in  sales 
volume  to  performance  of  the  set  and  to 
consistent  advertising. 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  and  Finer 


GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45R 


A  Sfricfly 
Qua  lily 
Produef— 

A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
after  all,  the  Exercise 
of  theTruest  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


berryminglecs::p  rinfing  Equipment  Engineers 

Designers  and  Makers  at  Qua  lity  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 


Here  are  Some  Famous  Users 


Akron  Electro  Co..  Akron. 
<Jhto 

Daily  Pantagraph. 

Bloomington.  111. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 
Partridge&  Anderson, 
Chicago,  III. 

Hodge  Mat  Service.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  <'o.  (J 
Maihin€s)s  Detroit, 

M  ich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas.  Texas 
Western  Newsi>ai>er 
Union.  Dallas.  Texas 
Times-Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  Denver,  Colo. 
Herald.  Kveretl,  Wasli. 
Times-Ret't>rd,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
('alifornia 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
New’s,  llollywiKKl,  C'alif. 
News  Sentinel.  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Ivong  Beach,  Calif. 
(Mhains  Press  {2  Ma¬ 
chines),  London,  Kng. 
Sentinel.  Milwaukee.Wis. 
Press,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
linion.  New  York  City 
{2  Machines) 
World-Herald,  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma 

Post,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Journal.  Pottsvilic  Pa. 

T  i  mes-  World ,  Roanoke, 
Virginia 

News  lyeader,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Unkm-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press.  Springfield,  Mo. 


Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times.  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette. 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 
Post.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Commercial  Color, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  lnde(M‘ndent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Herald-News.  Joliet.  111. 
Western  Newsfiajier 
Union,  UulTalo.  N.  Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe,  Joplin.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  (?o.,  Chicago,  III. 
{.2  Machines) 
Spokesman- Review, 
Spokane.  Wash. 
News-Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washingttm 

Telegram,  Superior.  Wis. 
Tribune,  Ironton,  Ohio 
Times,  San  Mateo.  Calif. 
Telegram.  New  V'ork.N  .Y . 
\\  estern  Newspaper 
Union.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd.. 

Manchester.  FIngland 
Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston.  111. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
ind.  9 
Post -Advocate, 

Alhambra.  Calif. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal, 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Perish  Daily  News, 
Chicago,  III. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45  R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  ttartling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  Yoar  CHICAGO  *AN  raANCiico 


Flatiron  9ldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  af  23rd  St.,  New  York 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No,  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addr***  NENSCO— Warceste, 


Lift  that  business  depression 
by  a 

persistent  advertising  campaign 
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Classified  — To-day’s  Opportunities 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Gath  with  Ordar) 
1  Tim*  —  .SO  p*r  lin* 

3  Tim** - 40  p*r  lin* 


all  other  classifications 

(Ca*h  with  Ord*r) 

1  Tim*  —.73  p*r  lin* 

4  Tim**  —  .00  par  lin* 
Count  atn  word*  to  th*  lin* 


tvhit*  *P«c*  charf*  at  *am*  rat*  par  liM 
Mr  In»*rtIon  a*  aamad  by  fraquan^  of 
hiurtion.  Minimum  apaca,  thr**  lla^ 
Th*  Editor  a  PublUhar  rasorva*  th*  right 
ta  claasify,  edit  or  rajact  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


Brokora 


Kawipaper  Brokeraga— Only  high  grade  proper- 
tie*.  I’eraonal  eervice.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansaa  City,  Mo. 


Evening  Paper,  exclusive  fertile  geld.  New 
York:  earning  12%  net;  Initial  payment  $60,000. 
Evening  paper,  Ohio;  splendid  field  and  plant, 
ABC  circulation;  earning  dividends  on  price 
asked;  Initial  payment  $67,000.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Exceptional  Honey  Hakera — Small  dallies,  week¬ 
lies,  Mo.,  Neb.,  la.,  Ind.,  Ill.,  Tenn.,  Ala.,  Ga., 
Va..  etc.  Prices  and  terms  to  suit.  C.  M. 
Veaiey,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Newspapers— If  yon  get  In  the  humor  to  buy, 
sell  or  consolidate  newspaper*  let  Omar  D. 
Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  aid  you. 


Farm  Paper  For  Sale 


Farm  Paper  For  Sale, 

A  National  Farm  Paper,  5  years  old  with  quar¬ 
ter  million  circulation,  growing  advertising  pa¬ 
tronage,  excellent  reputation  as  a  producer. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  of  a  life  time  for  the 
man  who  is  interested  in  the  Farm  Paper  field, 
priced  at  a  sacrifice  to  close  la  30  days.  For 
further  Information  address  Wm.  II.  Benjamin, 
9.31  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Capable  man  with  $10,000  cash  ran  buy  con¬ 
trolling  interest  In  highly  profitable  weekly  In 
one  of  nation's  best  fields;  Ideal  community  fur 
raising.  e<lucatlng  family,  recreation;  no 
brokers:  please  don’t  bother  us  unless  you  can 
swing  it.  H-DOS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Will  buy  small  dally  or  large  weekly  In  West, 
Middle  West.  South  or  Southwest.  Interested  in 
property  from  $.30,000  to  $125,0<X).  Experienced 
operator  and  can  finance.  E-9S1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


A.B.C.  Newspaper  doubles  circulation  In  12 
week*  with  lie  Priest  Plan  Campaign.  Kclen- 
tillc  circulation  building.  Write  or  wire  Hud¬ 
son  He  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Blair  &  Austin,  circulation  builders.  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
OlHce  2-13.31;  residence,  81-9240. 

The  w.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
■ve.,  Ia>uisrllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


^e  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Register  and  Tribune,  De*  Moines,  la..  Circula¬ 
tion  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 

A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  .Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efilcient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
subscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
et  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

Contiaet*  for  Fartlowe  Plan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
•s  possible  in  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  Newspapers  desiring  additional  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
new  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
low*  scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
Individual  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligation,  but 
does  secure  an  Intelligent  and  frank  recom- 
•"  ^  whether  or  not  a  clrcnlatlon- 
nulidlng  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help- 
™i  et  the  time  to  the  publication.  Pubiisher* 
•re  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
■  •rtlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is  genuine.  Write 
w  wire  coilect.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com- 
I*uy,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Solicitor,  A.B.C.  morning,  Sunday — 
Southern  town.  Submit  layout,  reference*. 
Prefer  man  experienced  South.  A-509,  Editor  & 
I'ublisher. 


Circulation — Wanted;  Active,  capable  circula¬ 
tion  man,  not  over  35  years  of  age  for  manager 
city  circulation.  If  successful  to  take  charge 
entire  circulation  of  morning  paper.  Man  ap¬ 
plying  must  be  absolutely  capable  and  expect 
promotion  by  results  only.  Give  all  details  In 
first  letter  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  corre¬ 
spondence.  E-9S2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver — To  take  charge  of  small  plant. 
All-around  man  who  understands  all  branches  of 
the  photo-engraving  process  and  can  work  In 
any  branch.  Write,  giving  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  and  when  able  to  report 
for  work,  should  application  receive  favorab'e 
consideration.  .Mao  state  If  union  or  non-union. 
.Applications  will  be  treated  with  absolute  con¬ 
fidence.  A-SOS,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Woman  Writer— .A  weekly  publication  of  na- 
tlonl  circulation  Is  seeking  an  experienced 
woman  writer  to  prepare  and  edit  its  women’s 
and  children’s  feature  pages.  Must  be  familiar 
with  small  town  customs  and  viewpoint.  Give 
age,  experience  and  salar.v  requirements  In 
first  letter.  Address  A-600,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accounting — Young  man  seeks  opportunity, 
chain  newspaper  general  staff,  15  years  business 
office  training.  Available  September  1st.  E-974, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Hsnsger — Solicitor,  experienced 
small  or  large  paper.  Married.  Can  write 
ropy  and  sell  same.  Good  business  builder. 
E-911,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  experienced  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  city  dailies.  Capable  of  handling 
staff  or  a  one  man  position.  Steady  and  hard 
worker.  Prefer  central  or  southern  states  but 
will  go  an.vwhere.  Reference*.  Address  E-986, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher.  . 


Advertising — Young  man,  34,  married,  10  years’ 
sales  experience  in  national,  local  and  classified 
advertising.  Proven  record  of  accomplishment 
on  dailies  and  magazines.  Can  sell  and  manage 
and  will  go  anywhere  to  undertake  a  tough  Job. 
Immediately  available.  Present  location 
N.  Y.  C.  E-984,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Advertising — 

To  the  publisher  of  some  dally 
in  a  city  of  200,000  or  more: 

■An  advertising  manager  directing  the  sales 
efforts  of  a  staff  that  has  shown  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  for  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
desires  to  change  to  a  position  where  his  efforts 
will  be  apprec'iated.  This  man  Is  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  excellent  character,  a  natural 
analyst,  with  14  years  of  newspaper  training 
on  some  of  the  country’s  leading  dallies.  In  both 
local  and  national  fields — a  good  sales  executive 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  inethwls 
of  merchandising.  Salary  $8,500  or  satlsfactor.v 
bonus  arrangement.  E-.'iOl,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  or  News— I’nlversity  Journalism  In¬ 
structor  with  excellent  general  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  wants  position  on  small  dally.  Knows 
research  technique  In  both  news  and  advertising. 
Married,  Protestant,  age  40,  Availab’e  Sept.  1. 
E-996,  Editor  Sc  I’uhllsher. 


Advertising  Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher: 
Experienced  newspaper  man,  accountancy,  man¬ 
ager,  now  employed  as  advertising  manager 
second  paper.  Prisluced  22,.’500  Inches  special 
advertising  past  year.  Personality,  Initiative 
and  persistency.  Available  30  days.  E-997, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artist  and  Photographer — .A  combination  valu¬ 
able  to  medium  sized  paper.  Experienced.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Will  go  anywhere.  A-502,  Editor  Sc 
I’ublisher. 


Artist — Retoucher,  layouts,  roto,  cartoons, 
sketching,  portraits.  AH  around  ability,  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  References.  A-514,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


Auditor — 12  years  experience,  all  phases  news¬ 
paper  accounting.  For  further  information,  ref¬ 
erences,  etc.,  A-507,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager— Young,  married,  aggres¬ 
sive;  experienced  large  and  small  dailies.  Good 
clean  record,  particularly  with  boy  promotion. 
At  present  employed  but  desire  to  make  change. 
Excellent  reference.  A-510,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Capable  circulation  execu¬ 
tive,  20  years  experience,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  dailies.  Good  organizer,  proven  record. 
Now  circulation  manager.  E-9M,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation — Y'oung  man,  28,  and  with  10  years 
experience,  has  good  record  under  big  circula¬ 
tion  managers.  Now  employed,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  city  circulation  managership  on  larger 
paper  or  circulation  manager  on  small  daily, 
(’an  furnish  best  references  as  producer.  E-602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  .Assistant — Experienced 
boy  organizer,  road  man,  executive.  Seven 
.vears  metropolitan  newspapers.  E-999,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Capable  taking  full  charge. 
Good  organizer,  business  builder,  lay-out  and 
copy  man;  8  years  in  Morning  Evening  and 
Sunday  fields;  2  years  on  .Metro|>olltan  paper. 
Proven  record.  Now  Classified  manager.  Age 
29.  married.  Will  go  anywhere.  A-504,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  or  Mechanical  Super¬ 
intendent:  Executive  who  can  get  maximum 
production  at  minimum  cost,  without  loss  of 
eltieiency.  Salary  secondary  until  ability 
proved.  Best  referenes.  E-995,  Editor  Sc 
I’ubllsber. 


Correspondent — Washington  news  and  editorial 
comment  to  limited  clientele  by  editor  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cosmopolitan  experience.  Thirteen 
years  In  Washington.  Listed  in  “Who’s  Who.’’ 
E-926,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Editorial — Two  years  experience  as  reporter,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  large  newspa|>er;  two  college 
degrees.  E-994,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Editorial — One  of  youngest  managing  editors  in 
country  seeks  key  position  elsewhere  demanding 
ahility,  energy,  resourcefulness.  Married,  31, 
sober,  born  In  newspaper  work,  highest  ethics, 
college  educated,  world  experience.  Reason  for 
change — more  opportunity  in  bigger  field.  E-993. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Editorial — ^Young  woman,  experienced:  features, 
dramatic  art.  society  interviews,  etc.,  desires 
connection.  Will  go  anywhere,  but  prefer  New 
England  paper.  Excellent  personality,  ambi¬ 
tious.  E-966.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Married  man  with  11  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  all  beats  and  desks  wants  Immediate 
change.  R.  V.  Hess,  17  Belmont  Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio. 


Managing  Editor — Newspaper  man  with  20 
years’  experience.  Now  employed.  Reliable, 
able  to  ln.splre  confidence  In  his  staff.  Welcome 
close  investigation.  Prefer  city  of  30,000  to 
60,000  population.  E-983.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


News  and  editorial  correspondence  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  by  experienced  editor.  Former 
President  National  Editorial  Association.  Nomi¬ 
nee  for  Governor  Midwest  State;  delegate-at- 
large  National  Convention,  where  he  seconded 
T.  R.’s  nomination  at  his  personal  request.  Two 
years  correspondent  from  &irope;  thirteen  years 
In  Washington  Journalism.  Can  take  full  charge 
news  bureau.  Dally  news  and  Interviews  on 
terms  to  fit  papers  served.  Special  to  smal'er 
papers;  1,3()0  words  weekly  editorial  review 
current  topics,  $.3.00.  References.  E-925, 
Editor  Sc  I’ubllsber. 


News  and  advertising  mah  desires  position  Im¬ 
mediately,  small  dally  or  weekly.  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  Cynthlana,  Ky. 


Newspaperwoman  with  excellent  record  seeks 
goo<l  connection.  E-989.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photographer— .An  opp<)rtunlt.v  for  a  rotogravure, 
picture  syndicate,  or  magazine  to  obtain  a  man 
who  can  combine  l)eauty  with  news;  composi¬ 
tion  and  tonal  qualities  with  action.  A-.")08, 
Editor  &  Piildisher. 


Reporter — Young  man,  2  years  out  of  college,  1 
year  Harvanl  Rusiiiess  School,  experience  in 
classified  advertising  and  circulation  work,  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  small  dally  or  large  weekly 
newspaper;  training  mure  Important  than  sal¬ 
ary:  can  go  anywhere.  L  P.  Howe,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Vt. 


Reporter  who  has  covere<l  all  city  runs  and 
has  prepared  features  for  every  type  of  pub¬ 
lication,  available  for  work  at  once.  E-fiS.o, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Reporter — Age  21,  two  years  experience,  desires 
connection  with  small  dally  or  weekly.  A-506, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Telegraph  Editor,  slot  man  or  copy  reader,  10 
years  metroptditan  newspaper  experience;  32, 
married:  reference*;  available  now;  Southwest 
preferred.  I,.  Johnson,  Box  308,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Translations — French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  German,  Roumanian,  Greek.  Tsecos, 
1230  Park  Row  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Vacation  Newspaper  Worker — Journalism  Pro- 
fi^ssor  with  ten  years  varied  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  fill  In  for  editor  who  need*  respon¬ 
sible  worker  In  almost  any  capacity  during  sum¬ 
mer.  New  York  and  adjacent  states.  A-506, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


A  16-Page  Hoe  Rotary  Pnss  to  run  either 
7  columns  13  ems  or  8  columns  11  ^  ems,  and 
will  print  all  two  page  pro<lucts  up  to  16, 
except  14.  Complete  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  motor,  turtles  and  chases.  Must  move 
It  quickly.  Any  reasonable  offer  for  It  on  our 
fioor  will  be  acceiite*!.  This  press  on  market 
because  of  newspaper  consolidation.  Sandusky 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Newspaper  Machinery — Huber  Hodman,  bed 
.39  X  49;  Hoe  Matrice.  Printing  Press  machinists. 
Machinery  bought  and  sold.  Klussman  Sc 
Ammon,  Inc.,  95  Clift  St.,  New  York. 


Will  Sell  Following  Type  Matrices: 

9  fonts  7-i>olnt  No.  602  with  black. 

3  fonts  7-i)olnt  with  gothic. 

3  fonts  6-point  No.  70  with  bold. 

3  fonts  8-polnt  with  gothic. 

1  font  8-polnt  Title  with  bold. 

1  font  14-polnt  No.  945 — Century  with  Cen¬ 
tury  bold. 

1  font  11-polnt  light  with  light  Italic. 

1  font  28-polnt  gothic  head  letter. 

1  font  36-iK>lnt  gothic  head  letter. 

1  font  42-polut  gothic  head  letter  to  run  in 
auxiliary. 

1  font  12-point  Cheltenham  with  Italic  for 
drop  heads. 

1  font  20-polnt  Cheltenham  medium  to  run 
In  auxiliary. 

Make  us  an  offer  F.O.B.  Dallas  on  this  mate¬ 
rial  which  we  have  discontinued. 

THE  DALI.AS  TIMEJ8  HERALD, 

Herald  Square, 

Dallas,  Texas. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Oomplet* 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wo  want  to  purchase  a  complete  Job  Stereo¬ 
typing  plant:  wet  and  dry  mat  roller,  motor 
driven,  steam  table,  8-coIumn  casting  box, 
stereotype  saw,  trimmer  machine,  shaver, 
router,  etc.  The  Akron  Typesetting  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribiins 

Wantod.  to  complete  a  file,  oue  copj  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  folIowioK 
dates  of  the  year  18«5:  April  10,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  28.  30.  May  1,  2,  3,  6.  0,  7.  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu* 
sive).  Must  be  in  jtoml  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  A.  E.  Sproul,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought)  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Busineas  Eatablished  in  1S99 

350  Madison  Avo.  Now  York 


NEWSPAPER 

Problems  in  appraisements  and 
consolidations  are  invited.  Prop¬ 
erties  bought  and  sold  through 
confidential  negotiations.  Prompt 
personal  service.  You  may 
write  us  in  the  fullest  confidence. 

Service  in  the  South 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Ntwtpaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


SOON  after  the  assassination  of  Jake 
Lingle  in  Chicago's  brutal  gang  war 
Harry  T.  Brundidge,  of  St.  Louis  Star 
and  in  iny  yiew  one  of  the  ablest  writing 
and  investigating  reporters  of  the  day, 
took  an  assignment  to  search  for  the 
hidden  causes  of  that  mysterious  crime. 
He  has  since  turned  out  in  the  columns 
of  the  Star  an  expose  which,  if  proved, 
may  drive  from  the  newspapers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  an  clement  of  low,  cynical  and 
“itchy-palmed”  toughs  who  have  been 
parading  in  the  cloth  of  ethical  reixirters. 
Mr.  Brundidge  has  volunteered  to  testify 
before  the  grand  jury  and  State’s  Attor¬ 
ney  John  A.  Swanson  has  announced  he 
will  summon  him.  Harry  Brundidge  has 
spoken  out  fearlessly,  and  at  times  reck¬ 
lessly.  His  friends  might  tremble  for  his 
safety,  were  it  not  so  well  known  that 
he  is  the  kind  of  reporter  who  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  himself  and,  being 
unsmudged  and  unsmudgable,  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  target  for  any  criminal, 
great  or  small,  to  put  “on  the  spot.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T  H.WE  read  Mr.  Brundidge’s  reports 
in  the  Star  for  two  weeks.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  sometimes 
pretty  tough  and  rough  on  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Chicago  newspaper  men  who  are 
as  self-respecting  as  men  of  this  calling 
anywhere.  Mr.  Brundidge  has  written 
many  general  charges,  unsupported  state¬ 
ments  and  anonymous  interviews,  but  it 
may  be  possible  that  such  technique  was 
unavoidable  and  that  any  investigator 
wishing  to  get  a  result  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  reckless  measures  in 
a  crusade  of  that  sort.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  Brundidge  has  frequently 
taken  care  to  qualify  his  statements  by 
reminding  the  reader  that  “there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  of  creating  the  impression  that 
all  Chicago  newspaper  men  are  crooks  and 
thieves.”  He  has  reiterated  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  “hoods”  are  in  the  min¬ 
ority  and  that  the  fine,  conscientious  men 
are  as  true  to  the  old  ideals  of  journalism 
in  Chicago  as  elsewhere,  and  would  “shed 
blood  to  see  the  crooks  eliminated.” 

*  *  * 

HE  St.  Louis  reporter  has  Ix-en  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  start  that  Jake  Lingle 
was  a  common  racketeer  and  was  by 
no  means  alone  in  an  infamous  betrayal 
of  the  Chicago  daily  press.  In  calling 
upon  the  grand  jury  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  newspaper  men  Mr.  Brun¬ 
didge  published  the  following  this  week : 

“It  might  start  by  investigating  the 
activities  of  a  reporter  who  is  known 
here  as  ‘the  unofficial  maybr  of  Chicago’ 
(Lingle  was  the  ‘unofficial  chief  of  po¬ 
lice’.) 

“Then  find  out  why  another  report¬ 
er  is  paid  S  cents  a  bag  for  every  sack 
of  cement  sold  here  and  establish  the 
connections  of  reporters  with  what  is 
now  known  as  the  ‘street  paving  racket.’ 

“Look  into  the  visits  of  newspaper  men 
(other  than  Lingle)  to  the  island  retreat 
of  A1  (Scar face)  Capone  near  Miami 
Ha. 

“Dig  around  and  find  out  the  truth  sur¬ 
rounding  the  arrest  in  Havana,  Cuba,  last 
spring  of  Capone  and  a  newspaper  man 
who  gave  an  alias  and  said  he  was  a 
real  estate  dealer. 

“Check  up  the  income  of  a  minor  edi¬ 
tor  who  in  a  boastful  moment  told  this 
writer  that  he  is  ‘the  guy  who  fixed  a 
standardized  price  schedule  for  the  di¬ 
vorce  lawy'ers  who  want  their  names  in 
the  paper.’ 

“TTien  trace  the  activities  and  influence 
of  another  little  editor  who  bemoans  the 
fart  that  before  his  promotion  to  an 
editorship  he  ‘cleaned  up  two  hundred 
a  week’  on  his  ‘run’  at  the  county  building. 

“TTie  ‘bond  signing  racket’  should  come 
in  for  inquiry,  too,  as  a  police  reporter 
is  said  to  control  it. 


“The  ‘legal  fee  racket’  is  another  ac¬ 
tivity  which  a  police  reporter  who  tips 
off  ambulance  chasing  shysters  to  all  ac¬ 
cidents  reported  to  the  police  claims  as 
his  own. 

“The  ‘lottery  racket’  of  a  newspaper 
man  who  recently  ‘went  south’  with  some 
550,000  of  ‘sucker  money’  and  who 
worked  his  racket  through  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  his  newspaper  w'ill 
bear  sifting.” 

*  *  * 

Other  general  charges  which  Mr. 
Brundidge  made  were :  “One  editor 
maintains  an  office  in  the  loop,  separate 
from  his  newspaper  office.” 

Some  reporters  “boast”  that  they  have 
not  bothered  to  file  income  tax  returns. 

“There  are  numerous  other  ‘rackets’ 
being  worked  on  a  wholesale  scale  by 
Chicago  new.spaper  men  into  which  the 
grand  jury  might  inquire.” 

Mr.  Brundidge  anonymously  quotes 
one  “racketeering  executive  of  a  Chicago 
newspaper,”  as  follows;  “Only  the 
dumb  wits  in  the  newspaper  game  in 
Chicago  are  without  a  racket.  I’m  not 
exactly  money  hungry,  but  what’s  the 
use  of  living  like  a  tramp  when  the 
filthy  lucre  is  being  passed  out  like 
rain  checks  at  the  ball  park.  The  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  ain’t  to  blame  for 
what  they’re  doing — it’s  the  publishers. 
They  don’t  pay  us  enough  to  live  on, 
and  you  know  it.  I  live !  I’m  getting 
mine  while  we  got  prohibition.  I’ve 
got  a  pet  racket  that’s  going  to  put  me 
on  easy  street.  Only  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  just  before  ‘Jake’  was  bumped  off, 
a  guy  from  Portland,  Ore.,  tried  to 
‘muscle  in’  on  my  game  and  I  got  his 
arms  and  legs  busted  for  him.  (Tome 
out  to  the  house  and  I’ll  treat  vou  to 
.some  swell  Capone  whisky.”  Mr.  Brun¬ 
didge  writes  in  the  Star  that  he  will 
supply  this  newspaper  man’s  name  to 
the  grand  jury,  if  called. 

*  ♦  * 

Several  of  the  articles  written  by  the 
.St.  Louis  reporter  have  been  republished 
in  Chicago  Tributie  and  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  has  given  several  interviews 
to  Mr.  Brundidge  and  has  apparently 
encouraged  his  crusade.  Other  news¬ 
paper  men  in  Chicago  have  bitterly  re- 
senttnl  the  Brundidge  reports  on  the 
theory  that  the  aspersions  fell  upon  good 
as  well  as  suspected  men.  Chicago 
Daily  A'crt’.r  editorially  rebuked  St.  Lx>uis 
Star  for  “  blackening  without  proof  the 
characters  of  newspaper  men”  and  also 
for  “removing  from  them  as  a  class  the 
protection  of  public  confidence,”  thus 
giving  aid  to  gangsters  who  hate  and 
fear  “some  individuals  on  local  news¬ 
papers.” 

^  The  Daily  News  editorial  continues: 
“Throughout  its  career  of  more  than 
half  a  century  the  Daily  News  has 
fought  crime  in  this  community.  It  has 
employed  in  this  service  men  in  whose 
integrity  it  had  conhdence.  Those  men 
have  exposed,  with  good  results  to  the 
public,  evil  conditions  of  many  sorts  on 
many  occasions.  In  recent  years  par¬ 
ticularly  it  has  performed  much  useful 
service  in  this  manner.  In  so  doing,  it 
is  proud  to  say,  it  has  won  the  active 
hostility  of  criminal  gangsters  and  their 
secret  allies.  It  will  continue  such  serv¬ 
ice  in  spite  of  threats  against  individual 
members  of  its  staff,  of  which  not  a  few 
are  received  in  this  office.  And  it  in¬ 
vites  from  every  quarter  the  most  rigid 
and  unsparing  scrutiny  of  its  methods 
and  of  the  methods  of  any  and  every 
member  of  the  staff.  The  Daily  News 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
full  inquiry  into  all  the  elements  that 
promote  and  protect  crime  in  CJiicago. 
The  St.  ^uis  newspaper  reporter  who, 
in  his  mind’s  eye,  sees  crooked  news¬ 
paper  men  operating  in  this  city,  has 


helped  to  raise  an  issue  which  cannot 
be  brushed  aside. 

“The  Daily  News  believes  as  heartily 
as  any  one  can  believe  that  the  news¬ 
paper  worker  who  uses  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  dishonestly  or  for  any  evil  purpose 
should  be  exposed,  convicted  and  pun¬ 
ished  with  special  severity  for  his 
offense.  The  Daily  News  has  sought 
assiduously  to  guard  its  columns  from 
such  persons.  So  far  as  it  is  aware, 
its  efforts  have  been  successful  at  all 
times.  It  would  welcome  a  complete 
showing  of  the  truth  regarding  its 
attacks  on  crime.  It  would  welcome  also 
a  complete  showing  of  the  opposition  to 
those  attacks  which  has  developed  in 
more  quarters  than  one. 

“The  retailing  of  footless  rumors 
derogatory  to  newspaper  service  in 
Chicago  is  peculiarly  well  calculated  to 
distract  attention  from  the  main  issue — 
crime  'and  its  alliances  .  .  .  Such 
reports  should  be  confirmed  or  disproved 
whenever  that  is  possible.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting 
authorities  upon  whom  devolves  the  task 
of  inquiring  into  all  aspects  of  crime 
in  Chicago.  Such  tasks  should  not  be 
delegated  to  the  privately  paid  lawyer 
of  any  newspaper.” 

Resentment  against  Col.  McCormick 
was  also  voiced  in  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  Evening  American.  This 
stated  that  after  the  murder  of  Lingle 
the  Chicago  publishers  held  a  meeting 
and  “pJedged  their  organizations  and 
resources  to  the  clean-up  of  gang, 
police,  official  and  any  other  vicious¬ 
ness.”  Col.  McCormick  w'as  criticized 
for  giving  the  Brundidge  interviews,  re¬ 
published  in  the  Tribune,  “which  bristle 
with  broad  insinuations  that  manv 
Chicago  newspapermen  are  dealing  with 
criminals  for  their  personal  enrichment.” 
The  American  felt  that  Col.  McCormick 
had  betrayed  his  fellow  publishers  for 
“if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
corruption  exists  among  newspapermen, 
then  all  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  are 
equally  interested  in  seeing  the  matter 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  with  the  purpose 
of  driving  out  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  and  into  prison  any  man  or 
men  who  may  be  proved  to  have  violated 
their  trust  and  the  ethics  of  their 
calling.” 

*  *  * 

LAINLY,  the  lesson  all  newspaper- 
dom  may  draw  from  the  Chicago  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  publishers  and  editors, 
everywhere,  should  use  fine  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employing  men  in  these  days  of 
rackets  and  general  contempt  of  law  and 
order.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
American  press  has  temptation  to  betray 
ethical  standards  been  so  obvious.  In 
some  cities  the  honest  newspaper  is  the 
only  power  criminals  respect  or  fear. 
The  law  machinery  often  is  notoriously 
and  flagrantly  corrupt,  in  active  league 
with  the  lowest  and  most  audacious 
racket  elements.  If  the  press  can  be 
silenced,  either  through  fear,  bribery  or 
smudging,  the  racketeer  and  his  con¬ 
cealed  partner  in  crime,  the  crooked  pub¬ 
lic  official,  have  little  to  worry  about. 
Only  newspaper  men  of  real  character 
are  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
offers  of  easy  money,  particularly  when 
editorial  salaries  are  inadequate  and  when 
young  fellows  are  constantly  told  that 
the  way  to  prosper  is  to  use  a  news¬ 
paper  job  to  get  a  side  income.  City  and 
managing  editors  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  real  reporters  and  pretenders. 
This  thing  of  employing  tough,  im¬ 
pudent  and  essentially  ignorant  material¬ 
ists  for  “leg  work,”  mainly  because  they 
are  cheap  and  persistent,  is  dangerous 
business  and  is  ridiculous  when  one  con¬ 
siders  how  many  capable  and  honest 
young  fellows  can  now  be  found  on  the 
curb  in  any  city, 

*  *  * 

OUR  friend  George  Geiger  sends 
word  that  L.  B,  Ring,  former  editor 
of  the  NeillsvUle  (Wis.)  Times,  and 
widely  known  in  Wisconsin  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  boy  welfare  work,  plans  an 
unusual  post-mortem  homecoming,  he 
revealed  in  a  recent  letter  to  his  friend, 
Jesse  Leason,  editor  of  the  NeillsvUle 
Press.  In  the  message,  written  from 
his  present  home  in  Winnetka,  Ill.,  Mr. 
Ring  tells  of  his  novel  arrangement  for 
returning  as  dust  scattered  over  the  city 


of  Neillsville  from  an  airplane.  The 
gruesome  letter  follows. 

urjEAR  FRIEND  JESSE:  If  you 
think  it  advisable,  let  your  read¬ 
ers  (many  of  whom  were  formerly 
mine)  know  at  the  proper  time  that  I 
have  arranged  for  a  rather  bizarre  and 
sentimental  manner  of  disposing  of  my¬ 
self  after  death.  As  you  know,  I  am  to 
be  cremated  at  the  Graceland  crematory 
near  here.  The  ashes,  when  calmed 
down  and  cooled  off,  will  be  taken  aloft 
by  an  airplane  pilot  friend  of  mine  who 
carries  mail  regularly  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  passing  over  Neillsville.  When 
he  reaches  your  city  he  will  circle  low 
over  the  familiar  old  burg  where  I  spent 
so  many  pleasant  years  and  sift  me 
through  his  fingers  as  one  sows  buck¬ 
wheat,  so  that  as  much  of  my  atomic 
content  as  escapes  going  up  the  crema¬ 
tory  flue  into  the  free  air  will  drop 
quietly  upon  you. 

“The  ashes  will  fall  upon  your  lawns 
and  gardens,  highways  and  byways 
Next  day  you  will  find  yourselves  dust¬ 
ing  me  off  your  coats  and  hats,  all  over 
town  .  .  .  and  next  summer  you  may 
notice  that  a  peculiarly  potent  fertilizer 
has  brought  forth  an  uncommon  abund¬ 
ance  of  garden  truck,  through  the  med¬ 
ium  of  which  atoms  of  myself  will  com¬ 
fort  and  invigorate  you. 

*  *  « 

W/  hat  an  intimate  reunion!  Na- 
ture  is  certainly  wonderful  in  her 
reincarnations !  As  you  digest  your 
vegetables  I  shall  find  myself  in  some 
proportion  again  walking  your  streets' 
I  can  imagine  Jeff  Schuster,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  smacking 
his  lips  over  a  meal  of  golden  glow 
green  corn  and  exclaiming.  ‘Good  old 
L.  B.,’  or  some  former  political  antag¬ 
onist  biting  a  cucumber  in  two  with  a 
vicious  snap,  saying,  ‘There,  take  that, 
you  trifler !’ 

“The  atoms  one  leaves  behind  him 
are  numbered  by  the  millions.  A  learned 
scientist  has  recently  said  that  the  atoms 
of  Julius  Caesar  would  cover  the  earth 
if  spread  thin  enough,  so  that  to  cover 
Neillsville  I  shall  not  be  necessarily 
spread  out  that  thin.  In  fact,  I  might 
be  laid  on  quite  thickly  (as  some  of 
my  editorials  used  to  be). 

“The  grave,  Jesse,  is  not  a  promising 
field  of  activity  for  atoms  of  any  spunlq 
as  you  will  agree.  My  plan  gives  the 
atoms  plenty  of  elbow  room,  and  keeps 
them  up  where  the  sun  can  warm  them 
and  the  breezes  stir  them  about.  This 
is  an  age  of  activity — everything  on  the 
jump.  I  do  not  choose  to  dig  in,  but 
keep  going,  keep  up  with  the  procession, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  humble  shape 
of  dust. 

“So  watch  for  the  plane  and  later 
remember  our  happy  days  together.  Try 
not  to  be  too  rough  with  the  brush  and 
comb,  hoe.  rake  and  cultivator  or  lawn 
mower !  Let  me  grow.  And  finally 
notice  the  tangy'  flavor  of  the  veg¬ 
etables  !  Think  of  me  as  I,  atomically 
(not  anatomically)  speaking,  do  %vhat 
I  can  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Neills¬ 
ville.  But  no  hurry.  I  am  only  76  as 
yet  and  still  in  the  pink  of  health. 

“L.  B.  Ring.” 


N.  Y.  TELEGRAPH  CUTS  STAFF 

With  the  resignation  of  Howard 
Bangs,  managing  editor,  and  Howard 
Snyder,  turf  editor,  reductions  were 
made  last  week  in  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph.  Several  copy 
readers  w-ere  also  dropped,  according  to 
Paul  G.  Jeans,  general  manager. 


JOINS  CHICAGO  POST 

George  S.  Robbins  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  Chicago  EveniM 
Post’s  automobile  department.  Mr.  R^ 
bins  began  his  newspaper  career  in  19w 
in  Kansas  City,  where  he  served  on  the 
Post  and  the  Star.  He  then  joined  tM 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  remained  ww 
that  paper  for  more  than  18  years.  H* 
recently  has  been  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
Illustrated  Times. 


LOEB  LEAVES  PECK 

Lester  A.  Loeb  has  resigned  as  account 
executive  with  the  Peck  Advertisinf 
Agency,  New  York. 


